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REPORT. 


The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  annual 
report  of  the  School  Committee  for  the  year  1890 
respectfully  submit  the  following  report:  — 

SCHOOL    SYSTEM. 

The  public-school  system  of  the  city  of  Boston 
comprises  one  formal  School,  two  Latin  Schools, 
eight  High  Schools,  fifty-five  Grammar  Schools,  four 
hundred  and  seventy-six  Primary  Schools,  twenty- 
five  Kindergartens,  one  School  for  the  Deaf,  seven- 
teen Evening  Schools,  five  Evenu>g^p5^tHS  Schools, 
one  School  on  Spectacle  Islandy<m^^l^K^(J)f^raining 
SchooF,  and  six  Schools  of  C/ 


STATIST^ 

It  has  been  the  custom  t3l^^l^^^^*^^J^/annual 
reports,  for  the  purpose  of  c^toptmsc>nf^tatistics 
showing  the  number  of  schools  of  various  grades, 
the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  the  schools.  These  statistics 
for  the  past  year  are  as  follows:  — 

Number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  five  and  fifteen 

years  of  age,  May  1,  1890 72,041 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  registered  iTi  the  public  schools 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890  :  — 

Boys 36,114 

Girls 32,684 

Total 68,798 

REGULAR    SCHOOLS. 

Normal  School.  —  Number  of  teachers    .         .         •         .  8 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     .         .  .  150 

Average  atteudauce      ......  143 
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iMtin  and  High  Schools.  —  Number  of  schools 
Number  of  teachers 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
Average  attendance     . 

Grammar  Schools.  —  Number  of  schools 
Number  of  teachers 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
Average  attendance 

Primary  Schools.  —  Number  of  schools  . 
Number  of  teachers 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
Average  attendance     . 

Kindergartens.  —  Number  of  schools 
Number  of  teachers     . 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
Average  attendance     . 


10 
111 

3,076 
2,890 

55 

720. 

31,312 

28,570 

476 

476 
24,061 
21,001 

25 
46 

1,458 
1,072 


SPECIAL   SCHOOLS.' 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf.  —  Number  of  teachers,  10 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging    ...  90 

Average  attendance     ......  78 

Evening  Schools. — Number  of  schools  ...         .         .  17 

Number  of  teachers 149 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     .         .          .  4,424 

Average  attendance     ......  2,926 

Evening  Drawing  Softools. — Number  of  schools     .         .  5 

Number  of  teachers     ......  23 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging    .         .         .  500 

Average  attendance 436 

Spectacle  Island  School.  —  Number  of  teachers      .         .  1 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging    ...  20 

Average  attendance     ......  17 


1  There  is  a  Manual  Training  School  and  six  Schools  of  Cookery,  but  as  the  pupils  of  the 
regular  public  schools  attend  them,  they  are  not  included  in  these  tables. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  schools  :  — 

Regular 567 

Special 24 

Number  of  teachers  :  — 

In  regular  schools       .......        1,361 

In  special  schools        .......  183 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  :  — 

In  regular  schools       .......      60,057 

In  special  schools 5,034 

Average  attendance  :  — 

In  regular  schools       .......      53,676 

In  special  schools        .......        3,457 

During  the  year  ending  April  1,  1890,  86  teacbei's 
resigned,  2  were  discontinued,  and  2  died.  Of  the 
86  teachers  who  resigned,  213  were  appointed  to 
higher  positions.  During  the  year  there  weie,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  85  new  appointments  In 
addition  to  these,  64  temporary  teachers  and  52 
siDCcial  assistants  were  appointed. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Each  year,  in  the  month  of  February,  the  School 
Board  presents  to  the  City  Auditor  an  estimate  of 
the  expenses  for  the  next  financial  year.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1890,  the  School  Board  forwarded  to  the  City 
Auditor  the  estimated  amounts  required  for  the 
schools,  exclusive  of  the  expenses  for  furniture,  re- 
pairs, alterations,  and  the  erection  of  new  school- 
houses.  The  total  amount  requested  was  subdivided 
into  five  appropriations,  which  were  as  follows:  — 
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Salaries  of  instructors     . 

.     11,369,400 

Salaries  of  officers  . 

59,500 

Salaries  of  janitors. 

104,500 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 

80,200 

Supplies  and  incidentals 

98,400 

11,712,000 

The  act  approved  May  3,  1889,  provides  that  the 
School  Committee  shall  have  "full  power  and 
authority  to  order  to  be  made  on  the  school  buildings 
any  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs  for  school 
purposes,  which  it  deems  to  be  necessary,  .  .  . 
provided  they  shall  not  expend  or  contract  to  expend 
any  money  in  excess  of  the  amount  appropriated." 

The  School  Board  requested  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Buildings  to  include  in  his  estimates  for 
public  buildings  for  the  year  1890-91,  a  sufficient 
sum  for  the  repairs  of  school-houses. 

The  City  Council  granted  the  School  Committee, 
for  expenses  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year  18ii0- 
91,  including  the  repairs  and  alterations  of  school 
buildings,  the  sum  of  $1,919,200. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  School  Committee,  the 
City  Council  passed  an  order  authorizing  the  "  trans- 
fer of  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  School  Committee  to  the  appropriation 
for  School-Houses,  Public  Buildings,  .  .  .  for 
the  repairs  and  alterations  of  school-houses,  and 
the  supply  and  repairs  of  furniture  belonging 
to  the  same,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
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the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings,  and  the  said 
Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  draw  upon  the  City  Auditor  in  payment  of 
all  amounts  incurred  as  above  authorized." 

As  the  financial  year  closes  May  1  of  each  year, 
and  all  reports  of  expenditures  are  published  at  that 
time,  it  has  been  customary,  in  alluding  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Board  to  school  expenses,  to  present 
the  figures  of  the  financial  year  ending  the  first  day 
of  the  preceding  May. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  made 
by  the  School  Committee,  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
schools,  and  the  average  cost  per  pupil,  as  incurred 
by  them  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Board,  —  a 
period  of  fourteen  years :  — 


Year. 

Expenditures. 

Income. 

NetExpenditures. 

No.  of 
Fupils. 

Rate  per 
Fupil. 

1876-77      .   . 

$1,525,199  73 

$21,999  03 

$1,503,200  70 

50,308 

$29  88 

1877-78      .    . 

1,455,687  74 

30,109  31 

1,425,578  43 

51,759 

27  54 

1878-70      .   . 

1,405,647  60 

32,145  54 

1,373,602  06 

53,262 

25  79 

1879-80      .   . 

1,416,852  00 

49,090  28 

l,3ri7,761  72 

53,981 

25  34 

1880-8t      .   . 

1,413,763  96 

.   73,871  08 

1,339,892  88 

54,712 

24  49 

1881-82 

1,392,970  19 

69,344  08 

1,323,626  11 

55,638 

23  79 

1883-83      .   . 

1,413,811  66 

73,278  56 

1,340,533  10 

57,554 

23  29 

1883-84      .    . 

1,452,854  38 

79,064  66 

1,373,789  72 

58,788 

23  37 

1884-85      .    . 

1,507,394  03 

39,048  26 

1,468,345  77 

69,706 

24  59 

1885-80      .   . 

1,485,237  20 

31,213  34 

1,454,023  86 

61,259 

23  74 

1880-87      .   . 

1,485,343  29 

33,388  28 

1,451,955  01 

62,259 

23  32 

1887-88      .   . 

1,536,552  99 

37,092  81 

1,499,460  18 

62,226 

24  10 

1888-89      .   . 

1,596,949  08 

39,585  52 

1,557,363  56 

64,684 

24  11 

1889-90      .   . 

1,654,627  21 

39,912  30 

1,614,614  91 

66,003 

24  46 

8 
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In  the  following  table,  the  total  net  expenditure 
incurred  by  the  School  Committee  is  divided  into 
five  items,  and  the  net  amount  expended  for  each  of 
these  items  is  given:  — 


Year. 

Salaries, 
Instructors. 

Salaries, 
Officers. 

Salaries, 
Jauitors. 

Fuel,  Gas, 
and  Water. 

Supplies  and 
Incidentals. 

1876-77     .  . 

$1,190,575  10 

$56,807  56 

$77,654  63 

$55,490  16 

$122,673  25 

1877-78     .   . 

1,128,430  40 

58,035  94 

75,109  93 

63,321  70 

110,680  46 

1878-79     .   . 

1,085,288  32 

55,462  18 

73,728  94 

47,678  94 

111,343  63 

1879-80     .   . 

1,085,324  34 

63,679  74 

74,594  40 

40,920  22 

113,243  02 

1880-81     .   . 

1 ,087,172  23 

62,470  00 

77,204  10 

67,483  62 

65,562  93 

1881-82     .   . 

1,085,459  28 

65,993  83 

79,791  50 

57,593  17 

44,788  33 

1882-83     .   . 

1,094,491  01 

67,038  83 

81,281  84 

60,863  11 

46,858  31 

1883-84     .   . 

1,118,751  87 

68,820  00 

83,182  71 

66,068  69 

46,966  65 

1884-85     .   . 

1,143,893  48 

60,020  00 

84,982  91 

61,325  41 

118,123  97 

188&-86     .   . 

1,162,566  65 

68,910  00 

86,601  38 

58,417  63 

87,528  30 

1886-87     .    . 

1,182,092  18 

65,739  67 

89,802  95 

57,216  67 

67,103  54 

1SS7-88     .    . 

1,202,685  55 

67,608  00 

98,947  00 

71,048  76 

69,170  87 

1888-89     ,   . 

1,247,482  78 

68,167  00 

99,248  74 

75,067  07 

77,407  97 

1889-90     .   . 

1,295,177  76 

58,295  00 

101,399  05 

73,580  27 

86,162  83 

Total    .   . 

$16,109,390  95 

$797,037  75 

$1,183,530  08 

$836,075  22 

$1,167,614  01 

Average  .  . 

$1,150,670  78 

$56,931  27 

$84,537  86 

$59,719  66 

$83,401  00 

The  expenses  of  the  School  Committee,  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  previous,  present  an  increase  of 
$57,251.35.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Public 
Building  Department,  for  furniture,  repairs,  etc.,  of 
school-houses,  were  increased  $9,775.38,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  net  expenditures  of  both  departments 
$07,026.73. 

For  more  extended  information  relatinof  to  the  ex- 
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penclitures  by  the  Board,  we  i-efer  to  the  last  reports 
of  the  Committees  on  Accounts  and  SnppUes. 

NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

This  is  a  school  for  the  professional  training  of 
young  ladies  intending  to  become  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston. 

In  June,  1888,  the  course  of  study,  which  had  been 
previous  to  that  date  for  one  year,  was  extended  to  a 
yeai-  and  a  half.  The  first  class  to  complete  the 
course  of  study  since  the  change,  graduated  Feb.  1, 
1890.  The  class  numbered  97,  and  these  graduates 
received  their  certificates  of  qualification  from  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  making  them  eligible  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  of  the  city. 
During  the  year  endmg  Sept.  1, 1890,  there  were  102 
appointments  of  female  teachers  in  the  day  schools, 
and  50  of  these  were  graduates  of  the  J^ormal 
School. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Kindergartens  as  a  part 
of  the  public-school  system,  the  necessity  for  provid- 
ing professional  training  for  those  who  intended  to 
teach  in  these  schools  became  apparent,  and  early  in 
1889  the  Committee  on  the  ]S"ormal  School  were 
requested  to  consider  the  expediency  of  appointing  a 
special  instructor  of  kindergarten  methods  in  that 
school.  While  the  committee  were  considering  the 
subject,  they  received  a  communication  from  Mrs. 
Pauline  A.  Shaw  —  who  had  for  years  at  her  indi- 
vidual expense  maintained  most  of  the  Kindei-gartens 
in  the  city,  before  the  Board  assumed  charge  of  them. 
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and  who  has  done,  and  is  doing,  so  much  for  our 
schools  and  the  children  of  the  city  —  offering  the 
services  of  a  trained  teacher  in  kindergarten  methods 
for  the  period  of  one  year  without  expense  to  the  city, 
as  an  instructor  in  the  Normal  School.  The  Board 
accepted  this  generous  offer.  The  -work  of  this 
teacher  was  so  successful,  and  the  reasons  for  making 
a  permanent  appointment  for  that  work  were  so  con- 
clusive, that  the  Board  authorized  the  appointment  of 
a  special  teacher  of  kindergarten  methods,  at  a  salary 
of  $1,080  per  annum.  The  committee  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  secure  the  continuance  of  Miss  Laura 
Fisher  in  the  position  which  she  had  filled  so  accept- 
ably during  the  preceding  year.  Seven  graduates  of 
this  school  have  received,  since  Feb.  1,  1890,  careful 
training  in  the  work  of  the  Kindergartens,  and  in 
June  were  granted  certificates  to  teach  in  this  grade 
of  schools;  and  five  of  them  have  been  appointed,  and 
are  now  in  the  service. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  June  24,  1890,  a  com- 
munication was  received  from  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway, 
presenting  to^  the  Boston  ISTormal  School  the  peda- 
gogical library  of  the  late  John  D.  Philbrick,  which 
she  desired  should  be  accepted  and  preserved  as  a 
memorial  of  Dr.  Philbrick's  labors  in  the  cause  of 
public  instruction.  The  bequest  was  accepted,  and 
an  appropriate  acknowledgment  sent  to  Mrs.  Hem- 
enway. 

We  believe  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Hemenway  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  that  the  city  has  ever  received.  It  is 
particularly  appropriate  that  the  libiary  of  Dr.  Phil- 
bi'ick  should  remain  in  the  city,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  schools  for  which  he  labored  so  arduously  and 
devotedly  as  Supermtendeut  for  twenty  years.  The 
value  of  this  collection  of  educational  literature  to 
the  ^N'ormal  School  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  the 
generous  and  public-spirited  lady  who  has  presented 
it  has  added  another  to  her  many  munificent  acts  in 
the  interest  of  our  public  schools. 

In  the  near  future  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  in- 
creased accommodations  for  this  school.  It  has 
already  outgrown  the  quarters  originally  assigned  to 
it,  —  one  large  hall  and  two  recitation-rooms, — and 
the  work  of  the  school  is  seriously  interfered  with  on 
account  of  the  present  inadequate  accommodations, 
and  the  inconveniently  arranged  rooms.  There  are 
nearly  200  pupils  in  the  school,  and  every  available 
space  is  occupied  —  the  corners  of  the  rooms  and  the 
corridors  of  the  building  being  made  use  of  for  reci- 
tations. A  new  building,  or  the  enlargement  and 
rearrangement  of  the  present  building,  is  needed  and 
will  soon  become  a  positive  necessity. 

LATIN    AND    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

There  are  at  present  maintained  by  the  city  ten 
public  High  Schools,  inckiding  the  two  Latin  Schools. 

The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  registered  in 
these  schools  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890, 
was  3,465.  The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
was  3,076,  and  the  average  attendance  was  2,890. 

The  several  schools  have  sustained  the  high 
degree  of  excellence  to  which  they  have  attained. 
The  subject  of  a  revised  course  of  study  for  the  High 
Schools  is  now  being  considered  by  a  special  com- 
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mittee  of  the  Board  appointed  to  consider  the  re- 
vision of  the  courses  of  study  in  all  the  schools.  The 
report  of  this  special  committee  on  the  subject  of  the 
course  in  the  High  Schools,  we  understand,  is  nearly 
ready,  and  will  soon  be  submitted  to  the  Board. 
The  subject  of  instruction  in  history  in  the  High 
Schools  has  been  considered  and  reported  upon  by 
a  special  committee  of  the  Board  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  The  report  of  this  committee  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Board. 

GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

There  are  at  present  fifty-five  Grammar  School 
districts  in  the  city.  The  total  number  of  different 
pupils  registered  in  the  Grammar  Schools  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1890,  was  34,114.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  belonging  was  31,312, 
and  the  average  attendance  was  28,570.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  first  clas'ses,  examined  for 
diplomas  in  June,  1890,  was  2,329.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 2,248  were  granted  diplomas. 

The  regulations  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
one  ungraded  class  in  each  district  for  the  instruction 
of  children  who,  from  age  or  other  reason,  are  un- 
qualified for  the  regular  classes  of  the  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools.  In  certain  districts  —  for  example, 
the  Eliot  and  Hancock  districts  at  the  ^orth  End, 
and  the  Wells  district  at  the  West  End  —  where 
large  numbers  of  the  children  have  recently  come  to 
this  country  from  abroad,  and  are  unable  to  speak 
the  English  language,  the  Board  has  authorized  the 
establishment  of  additional  ungraded  classes.     In  the 
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Eliot  district  there  are  six  of  these  classes,  in  the 
Hancock  district  there  are  two,  and  in  the  Wells 
district  there  are  two. 

The  regulations  provide  that  no  pupil  shall  be 
placed  in  an  ungraded  class  for  misconduct,  but  there 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  many  pupils  who  are 
unruly,  irregular  in  attendance,  and  troublesome  to 
their  teachers  are  placed  in  these  classes.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Regulations  have  been  requested 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  providing  in  different 
sections  of  the  city  special  classes,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  most  skilful  teachers,  to  which  vicious 
and  unruly  boys  may  be  sent.  The  proposition  is 
worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration,  and  we  look 
forward  with  interest  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
having  the  matter  under  advisement. 

It  becomes  the  painful  duty  of  the  committee  to 
record  the  death  of  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Gage,  late  master 
of  the  Hugh  O'Brien  School.  Mr.  Gage  served  as 
teacher  and  master  in  our  schools  for  a  period  of 
twenty-two  years.  His  self-sacrifice  and  untiring 
devotion  to  his  work,  his  long  and  faithful  service, 
his  many  acts  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  his  kindly 
manner,  have  endeared  him  to  his  many  pupils,  have 
won  the  respect  of  his  associates,  and  the  love  of  all 
who  knew  hirn.  In  his  death  the  city  has  lost  an 
eainest  and  successful  servant,  the  schools  a  de- 
voted master,  and  the  community  an  honest,  upright, 
and  conscientious  citizen. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


The  whole  number  of  diflPerent  pupils  registered  in 
the  Primary  Schools  during  the  year  endhig  June 
30, 1890,  was  28,935.  The  average  number  of  pupils 
belonging  during  that  year  was  24,061,  and  the  aver- 
age attendance  was  21,001.  During  the  year  there 
were  two  examinations  of  the  first  classes  in  the  Pri- 
mary Schools  for  promotion  to  the  Grammar  Schools, 
—  one  in  January  and  one  in  June.  The  number  of 
pupils  promoted  to  the  Grammar  Schools  in  January 
was  658,  and  the  number  promoted  in  June  was 
5,377. 

In  January,  1890,  a  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  courses  of  study  in  the  public 
schools,  and  to  report  such  alterations  as  they  thought 
necessary.  This  special  committee  held  several  meet- 
ings, and  carefully  investigated  the  whole  subject  of 
the  courses  of  study.  They  held  conferences  with 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  teachers,  and  in  June 
presented  the  result  of  their  labors  to  that  time  in  the 
form  of  a  revised  course  of  study  for  the  Primary 
Schools.  This  course  was  adopted  by  the  Board,  and 
went  into  effect  Sept.  1 ,  1890. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

There  are  at  present  25  Kindergartens,  instructed 
by  46  teachers.  The  success  of  these  schools,  judged 
only  by  the  requests  for  their  establishment  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  city,  has  been  unquestionable. 

These  schools  are  established  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  kindergarten  instruction  to  children  of  three 
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and  one-half  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Kindergai-tens. 
There  is  one  daily  session,  the  afternoons  being  de- 
voted by  the  teacher  to  visiting  the  families  of  the 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  interest  and 
cooperation  of  the  parents  in  kindergarten  work,  and 
of  promoting  regularity  of  attendance. 

The  Kindergartens  are  under  the  care  and  direction 
of  the  principals  of  the  school  districts  in  which  they 
may  be  placed.  They  are  visited  and  reported  upon 
by  the  Supervisors,  and  in  general  are  subject  to  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  as  far  as  applicable  to  them. 

HORACE    MANN    SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  established  in  18G9  by  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  as  a  day  school  for  deaf  chil- 
dren. 

An  act  passed  in  1888  (Chapter  239  of  the  Acts 
of  1888),  provides  as  follows:  — 

Upon  the  request  of  the  parents  or  guardians  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  governor  may 
send  such  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may  deem  fit  subjects 
for  education,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  case  of 
any  pupil,  to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  in  the  Slate 
of  Connecticut,  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  North- 
ampton, or  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or  to  any 
other  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  par- 
ents or  guardians  may  prefer ;  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
state  board  he  may  make  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth 
such  provision  for  the  care  and  education  of  children,  who  are 
both  deaf-mutes  and  blind,  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  lu  the 
exeicise   of    the    discretionary    power  conferred  by  this   act,   no 
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distinction  shall  be  made  on  account  of  the  wealth  or  poverty 
of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children  ;  no  such  pupil  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  such  institutions  or  schools  except  with  the 
consent  of  tlie  proper  authorities  thereof,  or  of  the  governor ; 
and  the  sums  necessary  for  the  instruction  and  support  of  such 
pupils  in  such  institutions  or  schools,  including  all  travelling 
expenses  of  such  pupils  attending  such  institutions  or  schools, 
whether  daily  or  otherwise,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  ; 
provided^  however,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to 
prevent  the  voluntary  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such 
sums  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  pu[)ils. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above-quoted  extract  of  the 
Act  of  1888  that  the  State  assumes  a  very  liberal 
share  of  the  expense  of  these  special  schools,  in- 
cluding the  Horace  Mann  School  in  this  city.  The 
State  pays  to  the  city  f  100  for  each  resident  pupil 
and  $105  for  each  non-resident  pupil.  The  total 
expense  of  the  school  for  the  financial  year  ending 
April  30,  1890,  was  |10,970.55;  the  State  paid  to 
the  city  the  sum  of  |8,629.(37. 

The  progress  made  by  pupils  attending  schools  foi' 
deaf-mutes  is  necessarily  slow,  and  the  time  allowed 
by  law,  ten  years,  was  considered  too  short  to  satis- 
factorily complete  the  course  of  instruction  which 
the  schools  proposed  to  give.  This  objection  was 
removed  by  an  act  approved  April  8,  1889  (Chapter 
22()  of  the  Acts  of  1889),  which  is  as  follows:  — 

Section  1.  Upon  the  request  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  governor 
may  continue  the  schooling  of  meritorious  deaf  n)utes  or  deaf 
children  of  capacity  and  promise,  beyond  the  existing  limitation 
of  ten  years,  as  provided  in  chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  eighty-eight,  when  such 
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pupils  are   properly  recommended    therefor   by   the    prhicipal    or 
other  chief  officer  of  the  school  of  which  they  are  members. 
Sect.  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passnge. 

This  wise  and  just  provision  will  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  the  pupils,  and  will  be  a  source  of  great 
encouragement  to  the  teachers  and  parents. 

The  location  of  the  school  has  been  changed  as  its 
increasing  numbers  and  wants  required.  For  several 
years  it  occupied  the  building  in  Warrcnton  street, 
which  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment. It  was  necessary  a  few  years  ago  to  provide 
accommodations  for  the  overflow  classes,  and  two 
rooms  of  the  Primary  school-house  on  Appleton  sti-eet 
were  devoted  to  that  purpose.  For  many  years  the 
inadequate  accommodations  were  a  source  of  great 
anxiety  to  the  committee,  teachers,  and  fi'iends  of  the 
school.  The  building  on  Warrenton  street  was 
small,  dark,  inconveniently  arranged,  and  unsuitable 
for  the  special  instruction  required.  The  colony 
classes  were  at  considerable  distance  from  the  school. 
In  1885  the  much-needed  relief  was  provided  for.  In 
that  year,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislatui'c 
granting  to  the  city  the  perpetual  right  to  use  a  lot 
of  land  on  I^ewbury  street,  near  Exeter  street,  foi-  the 
purpose  of  erecting  and  maintaining  thereon  a  school 
building  for  the  use  of  the  Horace  Mann  School. 
The  building  was  completed  and  occupied  in  Septem- 
ber last.  The  building  was  dedicated  with  appro- 
priate exercises  on  Monday,  l^ov.  10,  1890,  the 
twenty-second  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  school. 
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To  no  inconsiderable  degree  is  the  success  of  this 
school  due  to  the  excellent  principal  who  has  occupied 
the  position  since  the  school  was  ojjened  in  1869. 
Her  able  corps  ol  assistants  are  worthy  of  special 
commendation  for  their  faithful  work.  The  school 
has  been  most  fortunate  in  securing  many  liberal 
spirited  friends,  whose  personal  interest  in  the  work 
and  whose  generous  contributions  have  done  so  much 
for  the  school  and  the  pupils. 

In  its  new  building,  specially  arranged  for  its 
specific  work,  and  for  the  comfort  and  instruction  of 
the  pupils,  and  with  its  thoroughly  trained  corps  of 
teachers,  the  school  enters  upon  a  new  era. 

EVENIN^G    SCHOOLS. 

The  city  maintains  one  Evening  High  School  — 
with  branch  schools  in  Charlestown  and  East  Boston 
—  and  sixteen  evening  elementary  schools.  This 
grade  of  schools  was  established  in  1868, — the  Even- 
ing High  School  was  established  in  *1869.  Never 
since  their  establishment  have  they  been  in  so 
satisfactory  a  condition  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  Their  beneficial  work  has  been  recognized 
and  nppreciated  by  those  in  whose  interest  they  were 
established,  and  the  schools  have  been  strongly 
endorsed  and    cheerfully  supported  by  the  people. 

The  Evening  High  School  has  become  more  and 
more  popular  each  year.  The  number  of  pupils 
increases,  and  even  the  large  attendance  upon  the 
l^ranch  schools  does  not  seem  to  affect  that  of  the 
central  school.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
the    present  accommodations   in   the   English  High 
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School  building,  which  were  looked  upon  by  the  best, 
friends  of  the  school  as  ample,  are  fast  becoming  in- 
adequate to  accommodate  those  who  wish  to  attend. 

The  new  course  of  study  went  into  effect  Septem- 
ber, 1888.  With  its  adoption  was  inaugurated  a  more 
systematic  examination  for  the  admission  of  pupils. 
Graduates  of  the  Grammar  Schools  are  admitted 
without  examination.  Other  applicants  for  admission 
are  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  the 
questions  for  which  are  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Examinations.  The  increased  standard  of  admission, 
and  the  more  careful  assignment  of  pupils  to  the 
classes,  have  had  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  woik 
of  the  school.  Those  who  have  gone  to  the  school 
out  of  idle  ciu'iosity  have  soon  become  interested, 
and  entered  in  earnest  upon  the  work,  or  their 
curiosity  has  soon  been  satisfied,  and  they  have 
quietly  retired. 

In  October,  1889,  the  Board  provided  that  certifi- 
cates be  awarded  to  pupils  in  the  Evening  High 
School  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  the  thirteen  reoular 
branches  of  instruction  taught,  and  that  a  pupil  re- 
ceiving six  of  these  certificates  should  be  entitled  to 
a  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  school. 

Under  its  present  organization  the  school  attracts 
those  only  who  need  its  help,  and  the  pupils  who 
attend  appreciate  the  liberality  of  the  city  in  provid- 
ing them  with  the  means  for  self-improvement,  and 
are  earnest  in  their  purpose,  and  prompt  and  regular 
in  their  attendance. 
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The  Charlestown  and  East  Boston  branches  of  the 
Evening  High  School  have  been  steadily  increasing  in 
numbers,  and  the  increased  interest  shown  each  year 
is  very  encouraging  to  those  who  were  in  favor  of 
establishing  the  branch  schools. 

As  before  stated,  there  are  sixteen  evening  element- 
ary schools.  Every  section  of  the  city  has  its  even- 
ing school  except  that  of  Dorchester.  A.  school  was 
opened  at  ^eponset,  February,  18S9,  and  was  con- 
tinued during  the  term  of  1889-90,  and  wuh  then 
discontinued  on  account  of  the  small  and  iriegular 
attendance.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  its  failure 
was,  we  believe,  its  location, —  at  the  extreme  end  of 
Dorchester,  almost  at  the  boundary  line  between 
Boston  and  the  adjoining  city  of  Quincy. 

This  year  an  evening  school  has  been  located,  upon 
the  urgent  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  in  Jamaica 
Plain.  It  is  too  early  to  judge  of  its  success,  but 
the  opening  has  been  promising,  and  the  indications 
are  that  it  will  be  supported  and  encouraged  by  a 
sufficiently  large  attendance  to  ensure  its  continu- 
ance. 

The  course  of  study  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and  put  into  operation  in  1888,  has  given 
a  new  impetus  to  the  work. 

For  several  years  certificates  were  awarded  to 
those  pupils  who  had  been  regular  and  punctual  in 
attendance,  good  in  deportment,  and  had  shown  gen- 
eral proficiency  in  their  work.  The  award  of  these 
certificates  was  right  in  principle  and  served  a  good 
purpose,  but  the  standards  of  the  several  principals 
varied,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  the  certificates 
were  awarded  ditfered. 
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111  January,  1890,  the  Board  provided  that  diplo- 
mas should  be  awarded  to  such  pupils  in  the  evening- 
elementary  schools  as  shall  have  passed  a  satisfac- 
tory examination.  Near  the  close  of  the  last  term  ex- 
aminations were  held  in  all  the  evening  elementary 
schools.  It  was  not  expected  that  the  number  of 
candidates  for  diplomas  would  be  large,  as  the  course 
of  study  had  been  in  opei-ation  so  short  a  time.  The 
arrangements  for  these  examinations  were  similar  to 
like  examinations  in  the  day  schools.  The  examina- 
tion in  each  subject  was  uniform,  and  was  held  at  the 
same  time  in  all  the  schools.  The  results,  together 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  pi'incipals,  were 
entered  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose,  and 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Examinations,  who 
awarded  the  diplomas. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  even- 
ing schools  for  the  term  1889-90  was  7,598.  The 
average  number  belonging  was  4,421:,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  2,926.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  sessions  of  the  evening  schools  are  held  on  each 
evening  of  the  week  except  Saturday,  and  the  regu- 
lations provide  that  a  pupil  must  attend  at  least  three 
evenings  a  week.  Many  of  the  pupils  are  unable  to 
devote  more  than  three  evenings  a  week  to  the 
schools,  and  therefore  the  average  attendance  does 
not  fairly  show  the  number  of  those  who  really  attend 
and  fulfil  their  pledges. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  evening  schools,  thei*e 
are  five  evening  drawing  schools  in  this  city, —  one 
in  the  Latin  School-house,  Warren  avenue;  one  in 
the  Starr  King  School-house,  Tennyson  sti'eet:  one 
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in  Charlestowii;  one  in  East  Boston;  and  one  in 
Roxbur}'.  In  the  Warren-avenue  School  the  in- 
struction is  confined  to  freehand  drawing.  In  the 
Tennyson-street  School  the  instruction  is  confined  to 
mechanical  drawing.  In  the  other  schools  the  in- 
struction includes  both  freehand  and  mechanical 
drawing,  while  in  the  Charlestown  school  a  thorough 
and  complete  course  of  ship-draughting  is  given. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  evening 
drawing  schools  for  the  term  1889-90  was  843.  The 
average  whole  number  belonging  was  500,  and  the 
average  attendance  was  436. 

MANUAL    TRAINING. 

The  record  of  the  year  in  regard  to  the  subject  of 
manual  training  gives  opportunity  for  adding  but 
little  to  the  statement  of  the  condition  of  this  depart- 
ment last  year.  The  school  of  carpentry,  in  the 
basement  of  the  Warren-avenue  School-house,  has 
continued  its  work,  and  has  accomplished  the  usual 
course.  In  June  last,  authority  was  given  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manual  Training  Schools  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  trustees  of  the  Eliot  High  School, 
West  Roxbury,  with  regard  to  instruction  in  manual 
training.  An  additional  instructorin  this  department 
was  elected,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  Sept.  8, 1890. 

The  schools  of  cookery,  six  in  number,  have  con- 
tinued their  work,  and  are  as  popular  and  successful 
as  they  have  always  been. 

Instruction  in  sewing  has  received  its  usual  share 
of  attention,  and  though  there  has  been  no  particular 
change   in   the   instruction,    we   believe   no    depart- 
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ment  in  our  schools  has  secured  more  beneficial  and 
practical  results  than  that  of  sewing. 

The  establishment  of  an  additional  school  of  cook- 
ery, the  introduction  of  the  Slojd  system,  and  the 
introduction  of  elementary  manual  training  into  many 
of  the  primary  classes  throughout  the  city,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regular  school  work,  constitutes  in  the 
main  the  advance  made  in  manual  training  this  year. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manual  Training  Schools  of  last  year  con- 
tained the  statement  of  the  Supei-intendent  of  Schools 
of  his  visit  to  several  cities,  and  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations and  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  man- 
ual training.  The  document,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  vahiable  and  instructive  that  has  been  printed 
on  this  matter,  includes  the  suggestions  of  the  Su- 
perintendent with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  in  our  city.  Appended 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  above  referred  to, 
which  was  presented  to  and  accepted  by  the  Boai'd, 
;N'ov.  12,  1889,  was  an  order  requesting  the  city 
government  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  manual 
training.  This  order  was  specially  considered  by 
the  Board,  :N'ov.  26,  1889,  and  the  following  ordei- 
was  passed  and  transmitted  to  the  City  Council:  — 

"  Ordtred,  That  the  city  government  be  requested 
to  erect  a  school  building  adapted  to  manual  training- 
work,  on  the  lot  of  land  on  the  corner  of  Warren 
avenue  and  Dartmouth  street,  belonging  to  the  city, 
or  in  any  other  convenient  location." 

It  seems  to  your  committee  that  the  erection  of 
such  a  building  as  is  proposed  in  the  order   above 
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quoted,  is  the  next  step  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  manual  training  in  this  city.  AVe  know 
and  appreciate  the  great  demands  that  have  been 
made  on  the  City  Council,  and  we  know  that  the 
question  of  new  school-houses  hns  occupied  much 
of  the  time  of  our  Board,  but  we  trust  that  the 
way  may  soon  be  clear  to  provide  this  building  upon 
which  the  successful  instruction  in  manual  training 
so  materially  depends. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Formerly  the  school  buildings  were  practically  in 
the  control  of  another  department  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment. The  care  of  the  buildings,  the  appointment 
of  janitors,  defining  their  duties  and  fixing  their 
compensation,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Public 
Building  Department  of  the  City  Council.  The 
School  Board  could  ask  for  new  buildings,  and  for 
the  altei-ation  and  repair  of  old  ones.  The  location, 
plans,  and  erection  of  buildings,  and  the  ccmtrol  of 
them  after  erection,  were  outside  the  School  Board. 
By  the  Act  of  1875,  reorganizing  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  this  city,  the  powers  of  the  School  Board 
were  increased  in  this  connection.  By  said  act  the 
school  committee  was  empowered  to  "  appoint  jani- 
tors for  the  school-houses,  fix  their  compensation, 
designate  their  duties,  and  may  dischai'ge  them  at 
pleasure."  This  practically  placed  the  school  build- 
ings, when  erected,  in  the  hands  of  the  School  Board. 
Section  6  of  the  Act  of  1875,  above  referred  to,  was 
as  follows:  — 
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Section  6.  Whenever  iu  Ihe  judgraeat  of  the  school  commit- 
tee a  new  building  or  any  addition  to  or  alteration  of  a  building  is 
needed  for  school  purposes,  of  an  estimated  cost  of  over  one 
thousand  dollars,  the}'  shall  make  a  statement  in  writing  to  the 
city  council  of  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  building,  addition, 
or  alteration ;  and  no  contract  for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  land, 
or  for  the  erection,  purchase,  or  lease  of  any  building,  or  for  any 
addition  to  or  alteration  of  any  building  for  school  purposes,  shall 
be  authorized  by  the  city  council  until  such  statement  has  been 
made,  nor  until  the  locality  and  plans  for  the  same  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  school  committee,  or  by  a  sub-committee  thereof 
duly  authorized  to  approve  the  same. 

By  this  act  the  powci's  of  the  School  Committee 
were  increased.  To  them  was  delegated  the  au- 
thority in  regard  to  the  selection  of  sites  and  the 
approval  of  plans  of  new  school-houses,  and  the  al- 
teration of  school  buildings.  This  increased  power, 
however,  did  not  remedy  the  chief  cause  for  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  Board, — -the  delay  in  securing 
new  school-honses.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
Board  to  wait  until  a  new  school-house  was  abso- 
lutely required  before  asking  for  it.  The  Board  has 
never  anticipated  the  wants  of  the  future  relative  to 
school  accommodations.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining those  which  were  absolutely  required  has 
been  so  great,  that  the  Board  has  had  no  opportunity 
of  looking  ahead:  it  has  been  looking  backward  in 
the  matter  of  new  school-houses. 

Diu'ing  the  last  decade  six  Grammar  school- 
houses  have  been  erected  and  occupied,  —  the  Dilla- 
way,  Minot,  Hyde,  Martin,  Hugh  O'Brien,  and  the 
Thomas  N.  Hart  school-houses.  In  the  case  of  the 
Hngh  O'Brien  School-house,  the  Board,  for  several 
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years  before  a  new  building  was  asked  for,  had 
requested  the  City  Council  to  provide  temporary 
accommodations  for.  the  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  pupils  in  the  Dearborn  district  and  vicinity.  In 
March,  1884,  the  City  Council  was  requested  to 
erect  a  fourteen-room  Grammar  school-house  at 
some  point  between  the  Dearborn  and  Dorchester- 
Everett  schools.  The  building  was  completed  and 
occupied  in  September,  1887.  The  last  Grammar 
school  building  erected  was  the  Thomas  ]S^.  Hart 
School-house  in  South  Boston.  The  School  Board 
made  its  first  request  for  a  new  school  building  to 
relieve  this  overcrowded  section  of  the  city,  March 
11,  1881.  In  September,  1884,  the  request  was  re- 
peated. In  March,  1885,  the  City  Council  was 
requested  to  erect  an  eight  or  ten  room  building  on 
Fifth,  near  G  street.  South  Boston.  In  October, 
1885,  the  attention  of  the  City  Council  was  called  to 
the  urgent  necessity  for  the  new  Grammar  school- 
house  asked  for,  as  above  stated.  The  lot  of  land 
for  the  site  of  the  new  building,  approved  by  the 
School  Board,  was  purchased  by  the  City  Council, 
and  in  October,  1887,  the  Board  requested  the  City 
Council  to  erect  a  building  on  this  lot.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1887,  the  Board  approved  the  plans  for  the  new 
building.  In  December,  1889,  five  years  and  nine 
months  after  the  first  request  for  the  building  had 
been  made  to  the  City  Council,  and  two  years  after 
the  approval  of  the  plans,  the  building  was  occupied. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  six  years  but  two  new  Gram- 
mar school-houses  have  been  pi-ovided.  The  same  is 
true,    comparatively,  of  the    Primary  school-houses. 
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A  school- house  is  needed,  and  before  it  is  completed 
and  ready  for  occupancy,  two  or  three  more  are 
wanted.  Thus,  at  the  present  time,  the  delay  in 
providing  school  accommodations  has  been  so  great, 
and  requests  for  new  buildings  and  improvements  of 
old  ones  have  been  so  pressing,  that  the  absolute 
wants  of  the  schools  and  proper  accommodations 
for  the  pupils  requii'e  several  new  buildings.  The 
population  is  rapidly  shifting  to  suburban  districts, 
—  the  store  drives  out  the  home,  —  the  changing 
of  large  manufacturing  interests  from  the  crowded, 
compressed  business  portions  of  the  city  to  more 
roomy  and  economical  locations  in  the  suburbs, 
carries  the  families  of  the  employees  with  them. 
The  existing  schools  are  at  once  overcrowded,  and 
every  expedient  is  availed  of,  be  it  the  occupation  of 
church,  store,  or  dwelling-house,  to  accommodate  the 
children.  These  expedients  are  costly,  and  in  many 
cases  the  accommodations  provided  are  inconvenient, 
unhealthful,  unfit,  and  inadequate.  Early  in  1889 
it  became  manifest  to  the  Board  that  some  decisive 
action  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  this  subject  of 
school  accommodations.  The  Committee  on  School 
Houses  were  requested  to  report  "  what  permanent 
and  temporary  school  accommodations  are  needed  in 
this  city."  This  committee  immediately  began  their 
investigations.  Astonished  at  the  demands  made, 
but  not  disheartened,  they  completed  their  work,  and 
thinking  it  wise  to  ask  for  only  what  was  positively 
required,  they  submitted  their  report  to  the  Board, 
Feb.  12,  1889.  The  committee  in  their  report  made 
the  following  statement:  — 
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While  several  suggestions  were  made  which  would  undoubtedly 
be  desirable,  and  perhaps  at  some  future  time  be  required,  the 
committee  have  so  construed  the  desire  of  the  Board,  and  have 
had  in  view  ihe  difficulties  attending  the  obtaining  the  necessary 
appropriations,  tliat  they  have  confined  their  deliberations  to  the 
absolute  necessities  of  the  present.  ...  A  large  part  of  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  report  have  been  previously 
acted  upon  and  forwarded  to  the  City  Council,  but  as  the  report 
is  to  be  a  comprehensive  and  complete  statement  of  the  present 
absolute  requirements  in  regard'  to  school  accommodations,  they 
are  again  presented. 

The  committee  recommended  the  passage  of  the 
following  order:  — 

Ordered,  That  the  City  Council  be  requested  to  erect  new  school 
buildings,  and  to  enlarge  and  improve  present  school  buildings  and 
l)remises,  and  to  provide  temporary  school  accommodations  as  fol- 
lows :  New  Grammar  school-house  in  the  Pierce  district;  new 
Grammar  school-house  in  the  Gibson  district;  new  ten- room  Gram- 
mar school-house  at  Boylston  Station  ;  new  Primary  school-house 
in  the  Adams  district ;  new  six-room  Prim;vr\'  school-house  in  the 
Bunker  Hill  district;  new  six  or  eight  room  Primary  school-house 
in  the  Prince  district ;  new  eight-room  Primary  school-house  in  the 
Lowell  district ;  new  four-room  Primary  school-house  in  the  George 
Putnam  district;  new  two-room  Primary  school-house  in  the 
Charles  Sumner  district;  new  two-room  Primary  school-house  in 
the  Mount  Vernon  district ;  alterations  and  repairs  of  the  Austin 
Primary  School-house,  Paris  street,  East  Boston ;  enlargement  of 
the  yard  of  the  Prince  School-house  ;  grading  and  paving  of  the 
yard,  and  suitable  fence  provided  for  the  H-street  School  house. 
South  Boston  ;  enlargement  of  the  Florence-street  School-house  ; 
enlargement  of  Primary  scliool-house,  corner  of  Washington  and 
Green  streets,  Jamaica  Plain  ;  enlargement  of  lot  of  Vernon-street 
School-house  by  purchase  of  adjoining  estate  on  the  corner  of 
Vernon  and  Auburn  streets,  dnd  altering  the  building  on  said  estate 
for  temporarj'  accommodations  for  Primary  school  pupils  ;  addi- 
tional  school   accommodations  at  Orient  Heights    (six  or   eight 
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rooms)  ;  additional  temporary  school  accommodations  in  the  Han- 
cock district;  additional  temporary  school  accommodations  in  the 
George  Putnam  district ;  improved  Primary  school  accommo.l:itions 
in  the  Bennett  district. 

This  order  Avas  passed  and  transmitted  to  the  City 
Council.  We  have  printed  the  order  in  full,  to  give 
some  definite  idea  of  the  wants  in  regard  to  school 
accommodations  in  1889. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  March  12,  1889,  it  was 
"  Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Legislative  Mat- 
tel's be  requested  to  ask  from  the  Legislature  that  the 
School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  have  the 
right  and  power  to  locate  school  sites,  to  bond  and 
purchase  land  for  school  sites  if  they  deem  it  neces- 
sar}^,  to  provide  temporary  accommodations,  to  fix 
finally  and  conclusively  the  plans  for  school-houses  to 
be  ei-ected." 

The  following  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  was 
approved  May  3,  1889:  — 

(Acts  and  Resolves,   1S89.) 
Chapter  297, 

AN     ACT     TO    ENLARGE    THE    POWERS    OF    THE    SCHOOL     CoMMITTEE 

OF  THE  City  of  Boston, 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloios :  — 

Section  1.  Section  six  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eigliteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  is  hereby 
repealed,  and  the  following  substituted  therefor :  Section  6.  Tlie 
school  committee  shall  have  full  power  and  authority'  to  order  to 
be  made  on  the  school  buildings  any  additions,  alterations,  and  re- 
pairs for  school  purposes,  which  it  deems  to  be  necessary  ;  to  pro- 
vide temporary  accommodations  for  school  purposes ;  to  select, 
bond,  and  purchase  the  land  required  for  school  buildings  and  their 
yards;  and  to  fix   finally  and  conclusively  the  plans  for  school 
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buildings  to  be  erected  ;  provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  author- 
ize said  school  committee,  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Boston,  to 
expend  or  contract  to  expend  for  said  purposes  any  mone}'  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  previously  appropriated  therefor. 

Section  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  May  3,  1889. 

The  powers  conferred  on  the  School  Board  by  this 
act  have,  we  think,  been  somewhat  misunderstood. 
The  Board  had  the  power,  under  the  Act  of  1875,  to 
approve  sites  and  plans  for  school-houses,  and  they 
have  power  under  the  new  law  to  do  but  little  more. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  appropriations,  and  this 
rests,  as  it  has  always  rested,  in  the  hands  of  the  City 
Council.  We  do  not  intend  to  infer  that  this  should 
not  be  so;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
the  City  Council  the  proper  body  to  determine  the 
question  of  appropriations.  We  desire  to  present  the 
subject  as  it  is,  and  to  show  just  what  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  School  Board,  and  how  the  Board  per- 
forms the  duties  thus  devolved  upon  them. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1889,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Board  to  renew  its  requests  for  new 
buildings.  May  28,  1889,  the  City  Council  was  re- 
quested to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $109,627.28  for 
school-houses  and  sites.  The  City  Council,  with  a 
ready  and  willing  interest,  considered  the  matter,  and 
appropriated  the  amount  asked  for.  Subsequent  re- 
quests for  appropriations  for  sites  for  school-houses 
were  met  in  a  liberal  spirit  by  the  City  Council,  and 
appropriations  were  granted.  The  lots  for  nine  new 
Grammar  and  Primary  school-houses  were  purchased, 
and   the  City  Council   were    requested  to  ei-ect  the 
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required  buildings.  Estimates  were  made  by  the 
City  Arehitect,  and  it  was  found  that  these  buildings 
could  all  be  erected  for  the  sum  of  |o50,000.  This 
amount  the  Finance  Committee  of  1889  were  all 
ready  to  recommend,  and  would  have  done  so,  if  the 
tire  of  Thanksgiving  day  had  not  shown  the  needs 
of  the  Fire  Department  to  be  so  great,  that  the  money 
which  the  city  could  then  borrow  had  first  to  be  used 
for  increased  protection  against  the  danger  of  a  great 
conflagration.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
School  Board  to  be  compelled  to  wait;  but  they  were 
encouraged  to  believe  that  legislative  action  would  be 
obtained  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  session  of 
the  General  Court,  in  1890,  so  that  the  city  would  be 
able  to  borrow  this  money  for  school  purposes,  and 
that  the  delay  would  thus  be  but  for  a  brief  time. 
JSTo  definite  action  was  taken  by  the  Legislature  until 
June  last,  and  then  the  measure  reported  had  such 
conditions  attached  to  it  that  it  was  not  accepted  by 
the  City  Council,  and  lapsed  by  the  time  fixed. 

In  October,  1890,  a  loan  order  for  $670,000  was 
passed  by  the  City  Council,  and  of  this  amount, 
$340,000  was  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  new 
Grammar  school-houses  in  the  Pierce  and  Hillside 
districts,  and  new  Primary  school-houses  in  the  Adams 
and  Prince  districts.  This  provides  for  four  of  the 
nine  buildings  asked  for,  and  we  trust  that  the  next 
loan  order  may  provide  for  the  other  five  buildings 
asked  for  early  in  1889. 

During  the  time  that  the  nine  new  school  buildings 
above  referred  to  have  been  under  consideration, 
additional  requests  have  been  presented  for  increased 
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accommodations  and  new  school-houses.  There  are 
at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  School 
Houses  requests  for  a  new  building  for  the  Brighton 
High  School;  new  Grammar  school-house  at 
Brighton;  new  Primary  school-houses  in  the  Charles 
Sumner,  Dearborn,  and  Dilhiway  districts;  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Clinch  Primary  School-house,  of  the 
AUston  and  Mather  Grammar  school-houses,  and  of 
the  Dorchester  High  School-house ;  and  several  re- 
quests relating  to  improvements  in  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, etc.,  of  school  bnildings. 

These  facts  are  presented  to  show  that  there  is  a 
very  serious  deficiency  in  school  accommodations. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  your  committee  to  criticise 
any  one,  but  to  present  the  condition  and  wants  of 
our  schools  so  that  their  needs  may  be  known  and 
provided  for. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  school- 
houses  which  we  think  an  important  one,  and  that  is 
the  practice  of  charging  in  any  given  year  to  the 
current  expenses  the  cost  of  new  school  buildings. 
This  seems  to  be  wrong,  for  the  new  school-houses 
are  permanent  improvements,  and  do  not  lightly 
belong  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  any  one  year.  It 
has  been  the  custom  when  a  school  building  is  sur- 
rendered by  the  School  Committee  to  the  City  Coun- 
cil, and  subsequently  sold,  to  place  the  proceeds  of 
such  sales  in  the  "  sinking  fund "  of  the  city.  It 
appears  to  us  that  if  the  money  received  from  the 
sale  of  old  school-houses  and  the  land  on  which  they 
are  situated  could  be  set  aside  and  appropriated  for 
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new  school  buildings,  it  would  be  a  wise  and  just  use 
of  moneys  so  received. 

Your  committee  have  given  this  extended  state- 
ment in  regard  to  school-houses,  re^Jeating,  perhaps, 
what  has  been  stated  before,  because  this  subject  of 
needed  school  accommodations  has  become  so  prom- 
inent, and  so  urgent  are  the  demands  for  them,  that 
too  much  information  cannot  be  given  in  relation  to 
the  matter.  It  is  the  earnest  pui'pose  of  the  committee 
to  show  that  this  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the 
schools,  and  ought  not  to  be  set  aside  for  a  more  con- 
venient time.  The  present  is  the  most  convenient 
time,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  case  are  so  imperative 
that  it  seems  a  duty  to  provide  these  required  accom- 
modations at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It  is 
evident  that  some  special  action  is  needed.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  for  such  action, 
and  the  committee  trust  that  the  matter  may  be  met 
and  provided  for  in  the  same  spirit  of  liberality  which, 
has  always  characterized  the  acts  of  the  City  Council 
when  the  interests  of  the  schools  demanded  it. 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    HYGIENE. 

In  1876  the  Board  received  a  communication  from 
the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Observation,  calling 
attention  to  the  importance  of  appointing  an  officer 
whose  special  duty  should  be  to  look  after  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  school  buildings  and  health  of 
the  pupils.  Since  1876,  the  Board  has  from  time  to 
time  considered  the  appointment  of  an  officer  such 
as  was  suggested  in  the  communication  above  re- 
ferred to.     In  1880,  the  office  of  Instructor  in   Hy- 
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giene  was  established,  and  rules  defining  the  duties 
of  that  otfice  were  adopted  by  the  Board.  The 
City  Solicitor  gave  his  opinion  that  it  was  within  the 
power  of  the  Board  to  appoint  an  Instructor  in  Hy- 
giene, but  that  they  had  not  the  authority  to  add  to 
his  duties  the  proposed  offices  of  a  medical  inspector, 
such  as  the  examination  of  plans  for  the  erection  of 
school-houses,  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  erec- 
tion as  it  progressed,  the  removal  of  pupils  from  the 
schools  whose  health  he  ma}^  suppose  to  be  imper- 
illed by  the  attendance  at  the  prescribed  exercises  in 
the  schools,  etc.  The  Board,  in  1880,  proceeded  to 
the  appointment  of  an  Instructor  in  Hygiene,  but 
failed  to  elect  such  officer.  In  May,  1882,  the  sub- 
ject was  again  brought  forward,  and  a  special  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter.  This 
committee  submitted  a  report  to  the  Board  (School 
Document  8,  1882) ,  including  the  proposed  duties 
of  Instructor  in  Hygiene.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Regulations,  to  Avhom  this  report  was  referred, 
reported  that  it  was,  in  their  opinion,  unwise  to  de- 
fine the  duties  of  an  officer  whom  the  Board  had  not 
elected.  This  report  was  accepted.  In  1883  the 
election  of  an  Instructor  in  Hygiene  was  again  pro- 
posed, but  the  subject  was  laid  on  the  table.  In  May, 
1885,  the  special  committee  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed the  preceding  February  to  report  upon  the 
expediency  of  creating  the  office  of  Instructor  in 
Hygiene,  reported  in  favor  of  the  proposition.  In 
June,  1885,  the  Board  created  the  office,  and  adopted 
regulations  defining  the  duties  thereof.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1885,  the   Board    elected  Dr.  John   B.  Moran 
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Instructor  in  Hygiene.  The  work  performed  by  this 
officer  since  his  appointment  may  be  found  in  his 
four  annual  reports. 

In  June,  1889,  a  special  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  question  of  instruction  in  hygiene, 
whether  it  should  be  given  by  a  separate  instructor, 
by  the  Supervisors,  or  whether  it  could  be  combined 
with  instruction  in  physical  training,  and  that  said 
committee  report  on  oi-  before  Dec.  1,  1889.  This 
committee  submitted  to  the  Board,  Dec.  24,  1889,  a 
majority  and  minority  report.  The  majority  of  the 
committee  recommended  that  on  and  after  March  1, 
1890,  the  office  of  Instructor  in  Hygiene  be  abolished. 
The  minority  of  the  committee  recommended  that  a 
petition  be  sent  to  the  Legislature  for  the  passage  of 
an  act  to  authorize  the  School  Committee  of  Boston 
to  create  the  office  of  medical  and  sanitary  inspector 
of  public  schools.  Both  ]*eports  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  Jan.  28,  1890,  these 
reports  were  taken  from  the  ffies  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  specially  assigned  for  consideration  to 
the  next  meeting.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board, 
Feb.  11,  1890,  the  majority  report  of  the  committee 
was  accepted,  and  the  order  that  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  March,  1890,  the  office  of  Instructor  in  Hy- 
giene be  abolished,  was  passed. 

PHYSICAL     TRAINING. 

Early  in  1889  the  subject  of  physical  training  was 
brought  prominently  before  the  Board.  The  special 
ti-end  of  the  discussions  was  relative  to  the  depart- 
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ment  of  physical  exercises,  it  being  contended  that 
for  various  reasons  physical  exercises  did  not  receive 
that  attention  which  its  importance  as  a  school  exer- 
cise demanded.  The  investigations  into  the  subject 
of  physical  training,  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Hemenway,  have  been  of  very  great  assistance  to  the 
Board  and  to  all  interested  in  this  subject.  Through 
her  thoughtful  interest,  many  of  the  teachers  of  our 
schools  have  received  instruction  in  the  Ling  System 
of  Gymnastics.  Miss  M.  E.  Allen,  a  former  teacher 
in  our  schools,  and  for  several  years  director  of  the 
Allen  Gymnasium,  very  kindly  offered  her  assistance 
in  the  investigation  of  the  matter.  At  the  request  of 
the  Committee  on  Hygiene,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
prepared  a  special  report  on  physical  training,  favor- 
ing the  Ling  system.  (School  Document  'No.  10, 
1889.)  The  Committee  on  Hygiene  reported  an 
order  recommending  that  the  Ling  System  of  Gym- 
nastics be  the  authorized  system  of  physical  training 
in  the  schools,  and  that  it  be  introduced  into  them  as 
soon  as  teachers  are  prepared  to  conduct  the  exer- 
cises. The  subject  was  considered  at  several  meet- 
ings of  the  Board,  and  was  finally  referred  to  the 
School  Board  of  1890. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  this  year  a 
standing  Committee  on  Physical  Training  was  ap- 
pointed, to  whom  the  whole  subject  of  physical  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools  was  referred.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Board,  June  10,  1890,  this  committee  sub- 
mitted a  carefully  prepared  and  very  interesting  and 
instructive  report  upon  the  subject.  (School  Docu- 
ment 15,  1890.)     This  report  was  considered  by  the 
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Board  June  24,  1890.  The  report  was  accepted,  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  report  Avere  accepted 
substantially  as  presented.  It  was  ordered,  "  That 
the  Ling,  or  Swedish,  System  of  Educational  Gymnas- 
tics be  introduced  into  all  the  public  schools  of  this 
city."  It  Avas  further  ordered, "  That  a  director  of  phys- 
ical training  and  one  or  more  assistants  be  employed, 
the  total  salaries  for  the  same  not  to  exceed  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  per  annum,  and  that 
the  Committee  on  Physical  Training  be  authorized  to 
nominate  suitable  persons  for  the  positions,  to  com- 
mence at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  term." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  ^ov.  25,  1890,  the 
Committee  on  Physical  Training  reported  the  nomi- 
nation of  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  for  the  position 
of  Director  of  Physical  Training.  The  committee 
stated  that  they  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  nomi- 
nate assistants  at  this  time,  but  preferred  to  wait 
until  a  director  had  been  appointed,  and  had  formu- 
lated his  plan  of  work.  Dr.  Hartwell  was  elected  to 
the  position  named  by  the  Board,  and  is  to  enter 
upon  his  duties  Jan.  1,  1891. 

CO-EDUCATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  March  25,  1890,  the 
following  order  was  passed :  "  Ordered,  That  a  special 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  consider  and  re- 
port upon  the  subject  of  co-education  of  the  sexes, 
with  special  reference  to  future  school  buildings." 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  the  committee  was 
appointed,  and  entered  upon  their  work  with  zeal 
and   earnestness.     The   result   of    their   labors    was 
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presented  to  the  Board  in  vSeptember.  The  majority 
of  the  committee  recommended  that  all  the  public 
schools  of  Boston  be  so  arranged  as  to  provide  for 
the  co-education  of  the  children  in  every  district  of 
the  city.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  committee, 
as  they  certainly  feel  it  is  not  their  duty,  to  discuss 
the  question  of  co-education.  As  chroniclers  of 
the  acts  of  the  Board,  they  deem  this  subject  of  too 
much  importance  not  to  be  mentioned.  The  Board 
were  not  ready  to  indorse  such  a  sweeping  change, 
and  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  it.  Important  as  the  subject  undoubtedly 
is,  yet  there  were  so  many  demands  made  upon  the 
Board  in  which  there  is  no  division,  but  a  concen- 
trated uniformity  of  opinion,  that  the  Board  gave 
way  to  the  more  pressing  wants  of  the  schools,  and 
the  subject  was  for  the  time  dismissed. 

TEUA^^T    SCHOOL. 

The  question  of  a  suitable  place  for  the  detention 
and  instruction  of  truants  and  absentees  from  school, 
has  been  the  subject  of  solicitous  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  for  many  years.  We  believe 
that  the  present  institution  at  Deer  Island  is  not 
the  place  to  which  truants  should  be  sent.  In 
1883  the  Committee  on  Truant  Officers  called  the 
attention  of  the  Board  to  the  desirability  of  removing 
the  truant  school  -  from  Deer  Island  to  some  more 
suitable  location.  In  September  and  December, 
1884,  the  City  Council  were  requested  to  take  action 
in  the  matter.  In  January,  1885,  the  Board  peti- 
tioned the  Legislature  to  pass  an  act,  which  was  ap- 
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proved  June  14,  1886  (Chapter  282  of  the  Acts  of 
1886),  requiring  the  city,  upon  the  request  of  the 
School  Committee,  to  "establish  on  the  mainland, 
at  some  place  removed  from  institutions  occupied  by 
criminal  or  vicious  persons,  a  parental  school  for  the 
confinement,  discipline,  and  instruction  of  minor  chil- 
dren convicted  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  under 
sections  ten  and  twelve  of  chapter  forty-eight  of  the 
Public  Statutes." 

The  Board  promptly  requested  the  City  Council 
to  establish  a  parental  school  in  accordance  with 
the  law  above  referred  to.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  —  January,  1890  —  the  Board,  upon  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Regulations,  to  whom  the  subject  had  been 
referred,  requested  the  City  Council  to  establish  a 
parental  school  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1886. 
I^othing  has  been  heard  from  this  request.  It  seems 
that  this  Board  has  done  all  that  it  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  do,  and  surely  it  has  done  all  that  it 
has  power  to  do.  The  subject  has  been  repeatedly 
spoken  of,  and  the  necessity  for  the  new  school  again 
and  again  urged.  We  can  but  reiterate  what  has 
been  said  so  many  times  before,  that  the  necessity 
for  some  action  in  this  matter  is  becoming  more  and 
more  pressing,  and  that  the  benefits  to  the  children 
and  the  schools,  if  a  parental  school,  such  as  is 
contemplated  in  the  law  of  1886,  should  be  established, 
would  be  incalculable. 

Having  thus  presented  in  review,  as  concisely  as 
their  importance  would  permit,  those  measures  which 
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have  received  the  attention  of  the  Board  during  the 
past  year,  the  committee  close  their  report  with  the 
confident  expression  of  the  opinion  that  our  public 
schools  were  never  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition 
than  at  the  present  time,  and  never  more  worthy  of 
the  confidence  and  support  of  all  the  people. 

LIBERTY  D.  PACKARD, 
ELIZABETH  C.  KELLER, 
CHARLES  E.  DANIELS. 
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REPORT 


To  the  School  Committee: 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  respectfully 
submits  his  tenth  annual  report. 

STATISTICS. 

The  leading  facts  to  be  gathered  from  the  statis- 
tical tables,  and  winch  have  usually  been  given  a 
place  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  rcpoi-t,  will 
this  year  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Appendix.  The 
general  topics  to  which  attention  is  now  invited  ai-e, 
improvement  in  school  work,  educational  exhibits, 
school  discipline  (with  special  reference  to  corporal 
punishment),  disciplinary  schools,  a  "parental 
school,"  physical  training,  the  "no-recess  plan,"  pro- 
motions, and  classification. 

IMPROVEMENT    IX    SCHOOL    WORK. 

There  are  preserved  in  this  office  five  volumes  of 
the  diploma  examination  papers  written  by  grammar 
school  pupils  in  1885.  In  this  collection  all  branches 
in  which  examinations  were  set  and  all  the  schools 
are  represented.  The  paj^ers  were  selected  from 
the  three  grades  marked  respectively  "  excellent," 
"good,"  and  "])assable.''  It  is  proposed  to  bind 
for  preservation  a  similar  collection  of  the  diploma 
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papers  to  be  written  this  coming  summer.  Thus 
any  one  interested  may  see  for  himself  the  evidence 
of  improvement  in  the  interval  of  five  years. 

There  are  also  preserved  in  this  office  bound  vol- 
umes containing  examination  papers  written  by  the 
grammar  school  pupils  in  1845.  Persons  now  above 
fifty  years  of  age  who  are  in  the  habit  of  declaring 
how  much  better  common  school  instruction  was  in 
the  days  when  they  were  children,  and  other  persons 
who  are  inclined  to  believe  such  talk,  should  spend 
an  hour  or  two  in  making  a  comparison  between  the 
work  of  1845  and  that  of  1885.  The  opportunity  for 
doing  this  will  be  freely  given  to  any  who  will  use  it. 

But  until  such  comparison  be  made  by  competent 
authority,  it  will  be  prudent  to  be  somewhat  modest 
and  reserved  about  the  school  performances  of  those 
earlier  days.  Doubtless  the  pupils  in  those  days  were 
as  diligent  and  as  faithful  in  doing  what  was  then  re- 
quired of  them  as  are  the  pupils  of  the  present  day; 
so  that  the  moral  results  of  their  schooling  were  not 
inferior  to  any  that  have  appeared  since;  but  the 
amount  and  quality  of  their  knowledge  as  tested  by 
their  power  to  express  it  in  correct  language  legibly 
written  were  greatly  inferior. 

It  is  not  the  children  that  have  changed  so  much  as 
it  is  the  aims  and  methods  of  instruction.  Spelling, 
for  example,  being  now  regarded  not  as  an  end  in 
itself,  but  as  a  means  to  a  more  valuable  end,  is  now 
taught,  not  for  the  pui'pose  of  enabling  the  children 
to  spell  orally  long  columns  of  hard  words  which 
they  will  seldom  or  never  use  in  after  life,  but  rather 
so  as  to  etotablish  the  habit  of  correctly  writing  the 
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words  which  are  in  everyday  use.  Again,  the  aim 
in  teaching  grammar  is  not  so  much  to  qualify  a  pupil 
to  pick  to  pieces  an  author's  language  and  correctly 
"dispose"  of  all  the  words  according  to  the  very 
artificial  rules  of  English  syntax,  as  it  is  to  enable 
him  to  put  together  language  of  his  own  and  so  dis- 
pose the  words  in  his  sentences  that  they  may  express 
his  meaning  clearly  and  correctly.  The  work  is  less 
analytic  and  more  synthetic,  as  it  should  be  in  ele- 
mentary instruction. 

What  the  pupils  in  our  schools  can  now  do  in  the 
way  of  expressing  their  own  thoughts  in  their  own 
language  has  been  ascertained  on  a  large  scale  i-ecent- 
ly  by  means  of  a  composition  exercise  foi*  all  the 
classes  of  all  the  grammar  schools  simultaneously. 
This  exercise  took  place  on  the  7th  day  of  January. 
The  pupils  wrote  on  whatever  was  suggested  to  their 
minds  by  certain  pictures  which  had  been  furnished 
for  the  purj)ose  by  the  publishers  of  "  Our  Dumb 
Animals."  These  pictures,  twelve  in  number,  all 
suggested  topics  in  harmony  with  the  general  pur- 
pose of  that  excellent  publication.  Each  pupil  chose 
a  picture  and  wrote  upon  it,  his  composition  assuming 
the  form  either  of  a  story,  or  of  a  report  of  his 
observation,  or  of  moral  reflections  suggested  by  the 
situation  represented  in  the  picture. 

The  whole  mass  of  these  compositions  is  now  in 
this  office.  It  was  my  hope  to  inspect  this  work 
thoroughly,  so  that  it  might  be  commented  on  at  some 
length  in  this  report;  but  I  have  not  found  the  time 
to  do  so.  I  have,  however,  gone  far  enough  to  feel 
very   safe   in    affirming,  in  general    terms,  that   the 
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quality  of  this  work  is  such  that  we  need  not  feel 
ashamed  of  it. 

Whatever  those  may  say  wdio  shall  look  back  upon 
our  work  half  a  century  hence,  w^e  may  feel  very  sure 
that  it  does  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any  work 
of  similar  kind  in  the  past.  Fi'om  the  range  of  my 
own  personal  observation  I  am  able  to  say  this,  that 
the  composition  work  ordinarily  turned  out  by  the  first 
classes  in  our  grammar  schools  to-day  is  distinctly 
better  than  was  that  of  the  highest  class  in  the  English 
High  School  fifteen  years  ago.  I  wish  the  materials 
had  been  preserved  for  verifying  this  assertion.  The 
general  fact  is  that  there  has  been,  during  the  past 
ten  or  twelve  years,  an  immense  improvement  in 
language  work  all  along  the  line  from  the  top  of  .the 
high  school  to  the  beginners  in  the  primary  schools. 
And  the  tangible  evidences  of  this  improvement  are 
w^orth  collecting,  from  time  to  time,  for  study  and 
criticism  with  a  view  to  further  improvement. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  doing  this  is  by  means  of 
educational  exhibits. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS. 

Every  World's  Fair  held  within  twenty  years  has 
had  its  educational  department,  or  has  received 
educational  exhibits  in  some  of  the  national  depart- 
ments. 

Boston  has  won  some  distinction  in  years  past  by 
means  of  such  exhibits;  and  so  she  would  seem  to  be 
under  a  certain  obligation  to  maintain  her  reputation 
by  continuing  such  exhibits  Avhenever  invited  so  to  do. 
The  honors  won  at  Paris  recently  came,  it   must  be 
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confessed,  as  a  surprise  to  many.  For,  aside  from 
the  drawings  contribnted  by  the  evening  drawing 
schools,  which  were  nnquestionably  excellent,  and  the 
sewing  from  the  grammar  schools,  which  was  admir- 
able, the  remainder  of  our  exhibit  was  meagre  and 
inadequate  in  the  extreme  —  almost  to  the  point  of  be- 
ing ridiculous. 

It  would  be  ungracious  to  question  the  propriety  of 
the  award  at  Paris;  but  it  may  be  wise  to  remind  our- 
selves that  we  shall  have  quite  different  conditions  to 
meet,  if  we  decide  to  make  an  educational  exhibit  in 
the  approaching  World's  Fair  in  this  country.  Every 
enterprising  State,  city,  and  town  may  be  expected  to 
take  a  part  in  this  Fair ;  plans  for  making  "  the  greatest 
educational  exhibit  the  world  has  ever  seen  "  are  al- 
ready well  advanced  in  discussion ;  and  Boston  will 
need  to  be  vigilant  and  active  if  she  would  maintain 
her  position  and  reputation. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  preparations 
made  by  us  not  only  for  Paris  but  for  'New  Orleans 
were  inadequate.  They  were  far  beloAv  what  they 
might  have  been  if  more  time  and  more  money  had 
been  used  for  the  purpose.  For  the  coming  Fair,  the 
preparations  should  be  begun  early,  can-ied  on  sys- 
tematically, and  be  extensive  enough  to  cover  all  the 
elements  of  our  system  of  public  instruction  that  are 
susceptible  of  being  presented  in  an  educational  ex- 
hibit. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  time,  place,  and  prelim- 
inary organization  are  fixed  upon,  an  invitation  for 
this  city  to  prepare  an  educational  exhibit  may  be 
expected;  and  it  is  to   be  hoped  that,    immediately 
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upon  accepting  it,  the  School  Board  may  appoint  an 
able  specinl  committee  armed  with  power  and  money 
to  make  the  best  preparation.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  with  time  enough  and  proper  management,  the 
schools  would  respond  splendidly.  Either  we  should 
go  into  this  enterprise  with  all  energy  and  determi- 
nation, or  we  should  let  it  wholly  alone,  l^o  half- 
way measures  can  bring  success  or  honor. 

By  the  way,  why  might  not  an  educational  exhibi- 
tion among  ourselves  here  in  Boston  be  a  good 
thing?  An  exhibition,  it  shonld  be,  not  of  drawing 
alone,  as  at  sundry  times  in  years  ])ast,  but  of  all 
kinds  of  school  work.  Let  every  class  in  the  city  — 
yes,  and  every  pupil  if  possible  —  be  represented  by 
some  sort  of  w^ork.  Would  not  the  stimulus  properly 
applied  be  a  wholesome  one?  Much  is  now  done 
and  very  well  done  in  the  several  school  districts 
every  year  in  the  month  of  May  to  exhibit  school 
work  before  visiting  parents  and  friends.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  something  of  the  same  kind  on  a 
larger  scale  might  not  also  be  undertaken  with 
similar  good  effect.  Anyway,  the  matter  seems 
worth   debating. 

SCHOOL    DISCIPLINE. 

A  few  words  on  the  much  criticised  report  of  last 
year  together  with  a  few  more  on  the  improved  con- 
dition of  things  this  year  may  properly  be  given 
place  in  this  report. 

A  good  deal  of  the  unfavorable  comment  bestowed 
on  last  year's  i-eport  was  of  such  a  nature  that  this 
report  would  be  no  proper  place  to  answer  it,  even  if 
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ail  answer  anywhere  were  thought  desirable.  But 
there  was  one  criticism  which  purported  to  base 
itself  on  principle,  and  which  may  properly  be 
noticed  here;  for  it  touches  those  considerations 
which  should  guide  a  public  school  superintendent 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  not  only  to  the  teach- 
ers under  his  supervision  but  also  to  the  School 
Committee  and  to  the  public  at  large.  This  criticism 
asserts,  in  substance,  that  the  startling  facts  relative 
to  corporal  punishment  in  our  schools  ought  not  to 
have  been  published  to  the  world,  as  they  were,  but 
would  with  better  effect  have  been  privately  commu- 
nicated to  the  teachers  and  made  the  subject  of  per- 
sonal remonstrance  and  appeal. 

Here  are  two  matters  assumed,  one  of  principle, 
the  other  of  fact.  The  principle  is  admitted.  Private 
remonstrance  should  be  tried  before  public  exposure 
is  made.  But  the  matter  of  fact  is  denied.  The 
state  of  the  record  had  been  communicated  to  the 
teachers,  and  remonstrance  had  been  tried,  but  in 
vain,  ^ot  until  it  had  become  clear  that  but  little 
improvement  could  be  hoped  for  from  any  other 
course,  was  publication  of  the  unpleasant  facts  deter- 
mined upon.  The  real  question,  therefore,  appears 
to  be  whether  a  school  superintendent  would  be  justi- 
fied in  long  concealing  a  lamentable  state  of  things  in 
the  schools  for  the  sole  reason  that  disclosure  would 
be  disagreeable  to  teachers  and  school  officers  — 
himself  amongst  the  rest. 

Certainly  the  writing  of  reports  would  be  a  pleas- 
anter  task  if  only  the  agreeable  facts  were  to  be 
published,  and  the  sole  purpose  to  be  subserved  were 
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the  glorification  of  the  schools.  But  what  should  be 
said  of  the  vahie  of  such  reports  to  the  interested 
public,  which  has  a  right  to  know  the  true  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  and  expects  to  be  informed?  ]N"o, 
a  superintendent  has  no  right  to  restrict  himself  to 
the  pleasant  side  of  his  duties.  His  report  cannot 
truthfully  picture  the  schools  in  biMght  colors  only; 
he  must  paint  the  darker  shades  as  well.  At  times 
he  must  point  out  defects  and  call  attention  to  abuses, 
unless,  indeed,  he  happen  to  be  in  charge  of  a  system 
of  schools  already  so  perfect  that  human  skill  can 
never  hope  to  make  them  more  so.  Until  that  state  of 
perfection  be  reached,  there  will  be  occasions  when 
unwelcome  truth  must  be  told,  when  abuses  must  be 
attacked,  and  wdien  the  force  of  public  opinion  must 
be  enlisted  in  order  to  accomplish  the  necessary 
reform.  Such  was  the  duty  which  presented  itself 
last  year;  indeed,  had  been  presenting  itself  yearly 
until  there  was  reason  for  saying  that  its  performance 
had  been  too  long  delayed. 

In  further  justification  of  the  mode  in  which  that 
duty  was  discharged  last  year  it  may  be  said  that 
not  only  has  the  public  a  right  to  full  information, 
but  having  received  the  information  the  public  has  an 
important  function  to  discharge.  When  an  attack  is 
to  be  made  upon  an  inveterate  abuse,  there  arises  the 
necessity  of  employing  a  force  able  to  overcome  it 
and  reform  it,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  is  the 
only  known  force  adequate  to  this  work.  Although 
a  proper  regard  for  the  feelings  of  teachei-s  require 
that  private  remonsti'ance  and  personal  appeal  be 
the  fii'st  means  used,  yet  experience  has  proved  that 
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but  scanty  results  can  be  expected  from  these  means 
alone.  A  somewhat  extended  inquiry  has  failed  to 
discover  a  city  in  whose  public  schools  corporal 
punishment  has  been  either  abolished  or  much  re- 
stricted through  other  means  than  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  upon  teachers  and  school  officers. 
By  public  opinion  is  here  meant  not  a  wild  and  weak 
sentimentalism,  but  the  general  opinion  of  intelli- 
gent people   interested  in  the  schools. 

I*^or  is  it  intended  to  represent  all  teachers  as  not 
sharing  in  this  public  opinion,  or  as  submitting  them- 
selves unwillingly  to  its  influence.  Indeed  it  is  but 
just  to  the  teaching  profession  to  say  that  the  very 
existence  of  a  public  sentiment  hostile  to  the  use  of 
the  rod  in  school  is  due  chiefly  to  the  doctrine  and 
the  practice  of  those  superior  teachers  who  have 
shown  what  can  be  done  with  more  blessed  modes 
of  discipline.  But  there  are  teachers  of  another 
kind,  who  need  occasionally  to  be  braced  up  with 
a  renewed  consciousness  that  they  work  under  the 
Avatchful  eye  of  public  observation.  The  power  of 
ineitia  inherent  in  a  large  city  school  system  is  well 
known;  and  from  experience  we  learn  that  about  the 
only  power  able  to  overcome  it  is  the  power  of  public 
opinion. 

So  the  alternative  is  clear:  either  the  power  of 
public  oj^inion  must  be  enlisted  on  proper  occasions 
or  the  hope  of  accomplishing  some  necessary  reforms 
must  be  abandoned. 

But  criticism  is  not  the  only  form  of  response  with 
which  last  year's  report  has  been  met.  Another  and 
far  more  gratifying  one  has  been  observed  in  what 
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the  teachers  have  actually  done  during  the  year  past 
in  the  way  of  improving  school  discipline. 

It  seems  that  more  serious  thought  and  eifort  have 
been  applied  to  this  matter  than  had  been  usual 
before.  The  result  appears  in  the  gi'eatly  reduced 
whipping  score  as  reported  from  month  to  month. 
Contrast,  for  example,  the  record  of  tive  months  be- 
ginning with  the  present  school  year,  September 
1889,  and  the  record  of  the  coi-responding  five 
months  beginning  with  September  1888.  The  num- 
ber of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  has  fallen  ofi'  in 
the  grammar  schools  from  6,251  to  4,116,  a  reduction 
of  one-third;  and  in  the  primary  schools  from  3,163  to 
1 ,353,  a  reduction  of  considerably  over  one-half. 

Nearly  all  the  school  districts  in  the  city  have  con- 
tributed to  this  decrease.  In  one  district  only  has 
there  been  a  noteworthy  increase ;  and  this  was  in  the 
grammar  school  and  was  more  than  offset  by  the  de- 
crease in  the  primary  schools  of  the  same  district. 
One  district  has  never  had  any  corporal  punishment; 
and  there  are  now  two  more  districts  from  which  that 
mode  of  discipline  has  disappeared. 

Man}'  of  the  districts  show  large  reductions,  as  for 
example  in  grammar  schools,  from  167  (in  five 
months)  to  82,  from  278  to  181,  from  141  to  35,  from 
67  to  9,  from  305  to  149,  from  142  to  3],  from  490 
to  329,  from  126  to  36,  fi-om  45  to  3,  from  225  to 
141,  fi-om  98  to  23,  from  396  to  279,  from  209  to  68, 
and  — to  take  the  largest  score  —  from  502  to  439. 

In  the  primary  schools,  the  larger  reductions  have 
been  from  148  to  42,  from  18  to  3,  from  13  to  1,  from 
145  to  28,  from  61  to  32,  from  16  to  6,  from  20  to  7, 
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from  73  to  35,  from  53  to  2G,  from  108  to  47,  from 
19  to  0,  from  IG  to  0,  from  91  to  16,  from  159  to  57, 
from  51  to  8,  from  169  to  81,  from  86  to  29,  from  67 
to  12,  from  72  to  10,  from  68  to  20,  from  142  to  25, 
from  103  to  58,  and  —  to  take  by  far  the  largest  pri- 
mary school  score  in  the  city  —  from  234  to  132. 

For  the  beginning  of  a  reform  this  certainly  is 
enconraging.  And  there  are  good  reasons  for  ex- 
pecting a  still  more  fLivorable  showing  next  year. 
The  Masters  are  taking  np  the  matter  of  discipline  in 
good  earnest.  One  has  been  showing  his  primary 
teachers  when  to  whip  and  when  not,  with  the  result 
that  now  fewer  punishments  are  given  in  the  whole 
district  than  formerly  were  given  in  a  single  room. 
Another  has  adopted  the  view  that  whipping  for 
tardiness  is  useless,  if  not  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Kegulations;  for  the  tardiness  disappears  only  to 
reappear  in  the  form  of  absence.  Whipping  for 
truancy  is  believed  by  some  to  be  useless  as  a  pre- 
ventive, and  unjustifiable  as  a  retiibutive  measure  of 
discipline. 

Indeed,  the  view  is  perhaps  gaining  wider  accept- 
ance that  our  school  punishments  should  be,  not 
measures  of  retributive  justice  —  so  much  transgres- 
sion so  much  punishment — but  measures  of  preven- 
tion sometimes  necessary  to  establish  authority  or 
preserve  good  order.  The  teacher  who  whips  for 
gum-chewing  is  beginning  to  ask  whether  he  is  not 
abusing  the  means  of  discipline  placed  in  his  hands 
for  larger  purposes. 

The  Masters'  efforts  to  improve  modes  of  discipline 
are  sometimes  seriously  obstructed  by  the  presence 
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in  their  schools  of  teachers  who  depend  on  corporal 
punishment — whose  onl}^  sure  support  in  discipline  is 
the  rod.  A  reputed  authority  has  said,  in  discussing 
the  general  question,  "  the  good  teacher  does  not  de- 
pend on  corporal  punishment."  It  follows,  then,  that 
teachers  who  depend  on  corporal  punishment  are  not 
good  teachers.  And  this  is  true.  In  proportion  as 
the  schools  are  relieved  of  incompetent  teachers,  in 
that  proportion  will  corporal  punishment  disappear. 

Meanwhile  a  long  Avhipping  score  is  presumptive 
evidence  of  poor  disciplinary  powers  and  inferior 
teaching  power  too.  When  a  teacher  is  found  who 
reports  to  the  principal  more  cases  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment than  all  the  other  teachers  of  the  school 
together,  there  is  good  reason  for  doubting  that 
teacher's  general  competency.  Two  cases  of  just 
this  kind  have  recently  been  discovered ;  and  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  general  record  for  some  years 
back  shows  that  the  two  teachers  in  question  have 
alwaj^s  been  rated  rather  low  both  in  governing  and 
in  teaching  ability. 

The  recent  action  of  the  School  Committee  in  re- 
quiring records  of  corporal  punishment  to  be  pre- 
served in  each  individual  case  now,  for  the  first  time, 
afibrds  the  means  of  discovering  in  each  school  just 
who  the  teachers  are  who  thus  fall  under  the  pre- 
sumption of  inferior  teaching  and  govei'ning  capacity. 
Heretofore  the  creditable  records  of  the  competent 
teachers,  who  use  the  rod  but  very  little  or  not  at  all, 
have  been  hidden  under  the  thick  cloud  of  totals  and 
averages  furnished  by  the  doings  of  their  less  com- 
petent colleagues.     Henceforth  a  proper  discrimina- 
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tion  can  be  made;  praise  can  be  bestowed  where  it 
belongs;  and  personal  appeal  or  help  can  be  applied 
to  just  the  individuals  who  need  it. 

Before  leaving  this  topic  it  may  be  well  to  speak 
of  two  measures  which  have  been  proposed  for  re- 
lieving the  teachers  in  a  measure  from  the  burdens 
of  discipline,  which  are  always  galling  and  some- 
times too  great  for  the  strength  of  even  the  most 
competent  female  teachers.  The  first  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "parental  school,"  referred  to  in  another 
part  of  this  report.  When  that  school  shall  have 
been  established  properly,  as  required  by  law,  it  can 
be  used  as  a  place  for  the  confinement  and  instruction 
of  that  class  of  incorrigibles  whom  no  amount  of 
whipping  will  ever  reform. 

The  second  measure,  which  would  be  wholly 
within  the  general  powers  now  possessed  by  the 
School  Committee,  is  the  establishment  of 

DISCIPLINARY    SCHOOLS 

at  convenient  points  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
These  schools  would  receive  from  the  regular  primary 
and  grammar  classes,  for  discipline  and  instruction 
those  troublesome  boys  who  now  so  sorely  try  the 
patience  of  even  the  best  teachers. 

Four  or  five  such  schools,  each  in  charge  of  a 
thorough  master  of  the  art  of  discipline  —  a  wise, 
kind,  firm  and  patient  man — might  be  enough  for 
the  whole  city  "While  these  schools  would  them- 
selves be  managed  with  little  or  no  use  of  the  rod, 
they  might  relieve  the  regular  schools  of  that  mode 
of  discipline  altogether. 
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Such  schools  have  been  tried  in  some  cities  and 
found  to  work  well.  Why  might  not  such  schools 
be  set  up  in  Boston?  The  project  would  certainly 
seem  to  be  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  That 
the  establishment  of  such  schools  would  be  within 
the  general  powers  of  the  School  Committee  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  they  would  be  only  day  schools, 
in  which  attendance  could  be  required  without  re- 
moving the  child  from  parental  control  by  proceed- 
ings in  a  court  of  law,  as  is  necessary  when  a  child  is 
removed  to  a  truant  school 


A   PARENTAL    SCHOOL. 

Boston  has  not  now,  and  never  has  had,  a  suitable 
place  for  the  detention  and  instruction  of  truants. 
The  original  mistake  was  made  many  years  ago  when 
the  House  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile  Offenders 
was   designated   for   this   purpose. 

True  it  is  that  the  managers  of  that  institiitio^i, 
by  maintaining  a  separation  between  two  classes  of 
the  inmates,  have  done  what  was  in  their  power  to 
mitigate  the  bad  consequences  of  the  mistake;  but  it 
is  also  true,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  that  send- 
ing a  truant  who  is  not  yet  a  criminal  down  to  Deer 
Island  is  a  pretty  sure  way  to  make  him  a  criminal. 
In  the  expressive  phrase  said  to  be  current  there,  "^Y 
institutionizes  him.'''' 

Efforts  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  cor- 
rect this  mistake,  but  thus  far  in  vain.  The  last  such, 
effort  resulted  in  procuring  from  the  General  Court 
the  followinir  enactment: 
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Section  1.  The  city  of  Boston  shall  forthwith,  upon  being 
requested  thereto  by  the  school  committee  of  said  city,  establish 
on  the  mainland,  at  some  place  removed  from  institutions  occupied 
by  criminal  or  vicious  persons,  a  parental  school  for  the  confine- 
ment, discipline  and  instruction  of  minor  children,  convicted  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk  under  sections  ten  and  twelve  of  chapter 
forty-eight  of  the  Public  Statutes. 

Sect.  2.  As  soon  as  said  school  is  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  pupils,  all  such  children  then  under  commitment  in  said  city,  at 
Deer  Island  or  elsewhere,  shall  be  transferred  thereto  ;  and  there- 
after all  such  children  convicted  under  said  sections  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  said  school. 

Sect.  3.  Said  school  shall  be  under  the  general  charge  of  the 
directors  for  public  institutions  of  said  city.  The  school  depart- 
ment of  said  school  shall  be  subject  to  the  visitation  and  inspection 
ot  the  school  committee  of  Boston,  and  the  studies  and  examina- 
tions therein  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  said 
school  committee  and  directors  for  public  institutions  jointly. 
Every  teacher  employed  in  said  school  shall  hold  a  certificate  of 
his  qualifications  from  said  school  committee. 

Sect.  4.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
Approved  June  14,  1886. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  plainly  appears  to  have 
been  to  bring  about  an  entire  separation  between 
truants  on  the  one  hand  and  juvenile  criminals 
on  the  othei-.  And  the  separation  was  to  be  not 
merely  one  of  classification  within  a  single  institution, 
as  now,  but  there  were  to  be  two  entirely  distinct  and 
separate  institutions  —  distinct  in  name  and  widely 
separate  in  situation.  The  truants  were  to  be 
exempted  from  all  association  with  criminality,  not 
only  in  fact  but  in  the  popular  apprehension.  The 
stigma,  such  as  it  is,  of  having  been  a  House  of 
Reformation  boy  —  of  having    "^been   down  at  Deer 
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Island" — was  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  attach  to 
the  truant. 

The  law,  in  thus  aimhig  to  effect  a  complete  separa- 
tion between  truants  and  juvenile  criminals,  proceeds 
upon  a  sound  and  undisputed  principle.  In  all 
reformatory  institutions,  classification  and  separate 
treatment  of  the  several  classes  are  now  accepted 
as  the  fundamental  requirements  for  success  in  the 
work  of  reformation.  Whatever  reasons  are  brought 
to  support  these  requirements  for  the  treatment  of 
criminals  themselves,  may  be  urged  with  still  greater 
force  to  prove  that  truants  who  are  not  criminals 
ought  to  be  wholly  separated  from  the  youth  who 
are  criminals. 

The  House  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile  Offenders 
belongs  to  and  is  a  part  of  the  State's  criminal 
administration;  but  the  Truant  School  —  or,  as  the 
framers  of  the  law  preferred  to  call  it,  the  Parental 
School  —  would  properly  belong  to  and  be  a  part  of 
the  State's  educational  administration.  The  two 
administrations  ought  not  to  be  mixed  —  cannot  be 
mixed  without  injurious  consequences,  as  the  history 
of  the  matter  in  this  city  as  well  as  elsewhere  amply 
illustrates. 

Truancy  is  not  in  itself  a  crime.  It  is  merely  an 
act  or  a  series  of  acts  going  to  show  that  parental 
control  has  failed  to  keep  the  child  in  school  as 
required  by  law.  A  truant,  or  parental,  school  is 
simply  an  instrumentality  whereby  the  State  exercises 
that  control  which  parents  and  teachers  have  been 
unable  to  exercise  effectually.  It  is  the  last  resort  in 
the  administration  of  compulsory  education.     Its  pur- 
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pose  is  to  prevent  criminality,  not  to  cure  it.  How 
wrong  in  principle,  therefore,  to  mix  the  truants 
with  the  youth  who  have  already  taten  the  first  steps 
in  crime!  The  House  of  Reformation  should  be  for 
the  latter  class  exclusively. 

Nor  does  it  invalidate  the  principle  here  asserted 
to  prove  that  some  truants  are  already  criminals;  nor 
to  point  to  the  fact  that,  as  things  now  go,  many  a 
boy,  suspected  or  known  to  be  guilty  of  criminal  acts, 
is  nevertheless  complained  of  for  truancy  and  con- 
victed on  that  charge  alone.  Such  facts  only  show 
how  the  truancy  laws  have  been  abused,  or  turned 
away  from  their  true  purpose,  to  serve  other  ends. 

And  the  further  fact  that  among  the  present  in- 
mates of  the  House  of  Reformation  little  difference 
in  point  of  character  is  observed  between  the  boys  of 
the  so-called  truant  school  and  the  other  boys  of  the 
institution,  only  shows  still  more  clearly  the  failure 
of  the  truant  law  to  operate  according  to  its  true  in- 
tent. 

For  simple  truancy  the  treatment  is  now  altogether 
too  severe,  and  the  consequent  stigma,, imputing  as  it 
does  criminality,  is  a  very  serious  matter;  so  that  the 
officers  usually  and  very  properly  wait  a  long  time 
before  sending  the  mere  truant  down  to  Deer  Island. 

If  there  were  a  Parental  School  properly  located 
and  managed,  commitments  to  this  might  be  made 
much  earlier  in  the  career  of  truancy.  Such  treat- 
ment would  be  much  more  likely  to  save  the  truants 
themselves,  and  would  undoubtedly  prevent  much 
truancy  which  now  occurs  because  of  the  long  post- 
ponement of  the  only  effectual  remedy,  confinement. 
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By  speaking  of  one  department  of  the  House  of 
Reformation  as  a  so-called  truant-school,  no  reflection 
is  intended  on  the  management  of  that  institution. 
On  the  contrary  that  management  is  to  be  sincerely 
commended  for  maintaining  as  wide  a  distinction  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances  between  the  two 
classes  of  juvenile  inmates.  But  after  all  this  dis- 
tinction is  merely  one  of  classification  within  the 
institution  itself,  and  may  be  made  or  unmade  at  any 
time  by  the  managers  in  their  discretion.  All  com- 
mitments for  truancy  run  to  the  House  of  Reforma- 
tion, that  being  the  only  institution  known  to  the  law 
for  that  purpose. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  no  Parental 
School  to-day,  such  as  Boston  was  required  four  years 
ago  to  establish  "forthwith  "?  This  is  a  question  for 
those  to  answer  who  may  be  responsible.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  proper  authorities  has  been  called  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law  repeatedly,  but  in  vain.  The 
purpose  of  this  present  allusion  to  the  matter  is 
to  suggest  that  there  may  be  further  steps  within  the 
power  of  the  School  Committee  to  take  which  might 
result  in  the  establishment  of  the  desired  school. 
Delay  is  dangerous.  And  the  particular  danger  now 
threatening  is  this,  that  a  plan  is  urged,  on  the  plea 
of  economy,  whereby  both  truants  and  juvenile  crim- 
inals may  be  provided  with  places  of  detention  on  the 
mainland,  but  without  that  entire  separation  required 
by  law  and  rightly  deemed  so  essential. 
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INCORRIGIBLES. 


There  is  another  purpose  for  which  the  Parental 
School  may  be  used  when  properly  established  —  the 
confinement  of  incorrigibles.  By  an  Act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  passed  in  1889,  persons  convicted  of 
"  persistently  violating  the  reasonable  regulations  of 
the  common  schools  "  may  be  committed  to  the  same 
places  of  confinement  as  are  provided  for  truants. 
Would  an^^body  be  willing  to  send  such  persons  doAvn 
to  Deer  Island  now?  IN'obody,  surely;  not  even  the 
oft  baffled  and  despairing  teachers.  The  incorrigible 
rogue  is  not  yet  a  criminal.  Why,  then,  take  the  sure 
course  to  make  him  one? 

But  in  a  Parental  School  he  would  be  restrained, 
protected,  taught  self-control,  habituated  to  obedience, 
instructed  in  industrial  work  as  well  as  in  books,  and 
above  all,  by  being  guarded  from  all  imputation  of 
criminality  while  in  the  school,  dismissed  therefrom 
with  more  than  an  even  chance  of  doing  well  in  after 
hfe. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING.^ 

There  has  been  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  the 
physical  culture  of  school  children  among  the  teachers 
of  the  grammar  and  primary  schools.  The  physical 
exercises,  for  many  years  required  by  the  Regulations 
but  not  always  zealously  attended  to,  have  been  of  late 
much  improved  in  form  and  given  with  more  intelligent 
purpose  in  many  school  rooms  and  in  some  entire 
schools. 

'For  a  very  valuable  report  on  this  subject,  prepared  by  Supervisor  Peter- 
son, see  Scliool  Document  No.  10 —  1889. 
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This  improvement  has  come  from  the  instruction 
which  many  of  the  teachers  have  received  in  the 
Swedish  Free  Gymnastics,  otherwise  known  as  the 
"  Ling  System."  This  instruction  has  already  been 
taken  by  30  masters,  24  sub-masters  and  166  other 
teachers.  These  have  imparted  their  knowledge  to 
yet  other  teachers,  so  that  there  are  now  360  teachers 
prepared  to  use  the  "  Ling  System  "  in  their  classes. 
In  addition  to  these,  may  be  counted  97  recent  gradu- 
ates of  the  formal  School,  whc»  have  all  received 
instruction  in  this  system. 

In  twelve  grammar  schools  all  the  teachers  use  the 
system;  and  in  five  more  some  teachers  now,  but  all 
soon  will  do  so.  Each  of  the  remaining  grammar 
schools  has  one  or  more  teachers  similarly  qualified. 

Meanwhile  the  claims  of  other  systems  are  becom- 
ing known.  A  "conference  on  physical  training" 
was  held  in  this  city  last  November,  which,  if  it  did 
not  decide  on  the  merits  of  rival  systems,  certainly 
created  great  interest  in  them  and  made  them  more 
generally  understood.  The  German  Free  Gymnastics 
have  recently  been  introduced  in  one  boys'  and  in 
one  girls'  grammar  school;  but  I  am  told  that  it  is  as 
yet  too  early  to  speak  of  results.  Another  system 
believed  by  many  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
the  conditions  in  our  city  grammar  schools  has  been 
devised  by  Miss  Allen,  formerly  the  First  Assistant 
in  the  Chapman  School,  and  since  the  Director  of  the 
Allen  Gymnasium. 

The  greatest  present  need  is  that  these  so-called 
systems  should  be  put  into  printed  form  so  that  they 
may  be  studied,  known,  and  judged  by  all  interested. 
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To  witness  an  exhibition,  to  attend  a  few  random 
class  exercises,  to  listen  to  a  lecture  or  two  with  il- 
lustrations —  all  this  may  be  highly  instructive  but  it 
fails  to  give  one  not  an  expert  much  confidence  in 
judging  of  the  system  as  a  whole. 

Moreover,  whatever  system  be  followed  in  the 
schools,  a  printed  and  illustrated  manual  for  the 
teacher's  use  will  be  indispensable.  Each  single 
exercise  should  be  described,  its  effects  pointed  out, 
and  directions  for  performing  it  in  the  best  manner 
given;  each  series  of  exercises  forming  a  complete 
lesson  should  also  be  described;  and  the  several 
courses  of  lessons  appropriate  to  the  different  classes 
from  the  youngest  upwards  or  from  term  to  term 
should  be  definitely  laid  down. 

Then  the  exercises  can  be  worked  with  some  hope 
of  success  in  a  large  system  of  graded  city  schools; 
but  otherwise  not.  For  however  well  the  general  sub- 
ject of  physical  exercise  may  be  understood,  however 
zealous  the  teachers  may  be  to  do  their  full  duty  in 
this  matter,  if  their  work  be  not  laid  out  grade  by 
grade  and  term  by  term  on  a  comprehensive  plan, 
their  efforts  will  end  only  in  aimless  confusion  and 
failure.  However  well  versed  the  cooks  may  be  in 
the  prhiciples  of  cookery,  the  plain  practical  direc- 
tions of  a  cook-book  greatly  promote  certainty  and 
uniformity  in  the  results  of  their  work. 

With  the  systems  of  free  gymnastics  now  used  in 
the  schools  of  some  Western  cities,  this  work  of  de- 
scribing and  grading  the  exercises  has  been  done, 
and  plain  practical  directions  for  performing  them 
have  been  given,  the  result  assuming  the  form  some- 
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times  of  a  text-book  and  sometimes  of  a  school  doc- 
ument. Thus  the  teacher  in  each  grade  knows  just 
what  work  is  expected,  and  how  to  do  it;  and  the 
work  of  each  grade  prepai-es  for  that  of  the  next,  so 
that  the  whole  is  systematized  and  thereby  made 
efficient. 

The  history  of  physical  training  in  the  schools  of 
Boston  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  if  it  could 
be  fully  written.  We  should  learn  among  other  things 
that  the  "  Ling  System  "  is  not  now  urged  on  our  at- 
tention for  the  first  time.  In  1860,  after  a  most  vigo- 
rous appeal  by  the  Superintendent,  the  School  Board 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  consider  the  subject 
of  physical  training,  and  to  report  what  action  ought  to 
be  taken  in  that  behalf  The  committee  recommended 
that  gymnastic  exercises  be  2)ractised  every  day  in  all 
the  schools  for  not  less  than  fifteen  minutes  nor  more 
than  half  an  hour.  At  that  period  schools  were  in 
session  six  hours  daily. 

In  relation  to  the  kind  of  exercises  to  be  used  the 
report  says: 

"  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  prac- 
tice of  gymnastic  exercises,  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
constitution,  strength,  habit,  temperament,  age,  and 
sex  of  the  pupil.  For  the  want  of  proper  attention  to 
these  circumstances,  injury  rather  than  benefit  has 
sometimes  resulted  from  these  exercises.  This  re- 
mark is  applicable  only  to  that  system  of  gymnastics 
which  requires  violent  exercises,  such  as  vaulting, 
summersaults,  climbing,  etc.  The  system  invented 
by  Professor  Ling,  of  Sweden,  which  is  called  Free 
Gymnastics,  is  not  liable  to  this  objection.     It  con- 
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sists  of  a  variety  of  motions  of  the  head,  chest,  trunk, 
and  limbs,  performed  with  energ-y  and  vigor,  without 
the  nse  of  any  fixed  apparatus.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
exercises  which  it  embraces,  and,  perhaps,  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  our  pubhc  schools,  require  no  ap- 
paratus whatever,  and  no  special  rooms  set  apart  for 
its  practice.  It  is  adapted  both  to  the  open  air  and 
to  the  school  room.  This  system  of  free  gymnastics, 
or  calisthenics,  in  a  modified  form,  it  is  deemed  both 
desii'able  and  practicable  to  inti-oduce  into  all  our 
schools,  and  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  made  an 
obligatory  branch  of  education." 

A  standing  committee,  to  be  styled  The  Committee 
on  Physical  Training,  was  to  nominate  for  appoint- 
ment a  teacher  of  gymnastics  and  calisthenics,  who 
w^as  to  "devote  his  time,  during  school  sessions,  in 
aiding  and  instructing  the  teachers  in  training  their 
pupils  in  gymnastics  and  calisthenic  exercises." 

Four  years  of  agitation  and  discussion  followed  be- 
fore any  effective  action  was  taken;  and  then  the  func- 
tion of  the  proposed  standing  committee  was  enlarged 
so  as  to  include  vocal  as  well  as  'pliysical  training. 
An  insti-uctor  was  appointed  for  these  two  branches, 
of  w^hose  labors  Mr.  Philbrick  wrote  as  follows :  "His 
services  were  extremely  valuable.  I  know  of  no  money 
that  has  been  expended  to  better  purpose  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  schools.  Still  it  must  be  owned 
that  he  did  not  accomiilish  so  much  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  hygiene  of  the  schools,  as  in  25i'omoting 
good  reading  and  vocal  training." 

Thus  were  free  gymnastics  cheated  of  their  birth- 
right many  years  ago;  and  it  is  only  within  the  past 
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year  or  two  that  any  serious  efforts  have  been  made 
to  restore  that  birthright.  True,  our  pi-esent  rules 
prescribe  that  "the  teachers  shall  so  arrange  the 
daily  exercises  in  their  classes  that  every  scholar  shall 
have,  each  forenoon  and  afternoon,  some  khid  of 
physical  exercise,  for  not  less  than  five  minutes"; 
and  as  far  back  as  1857,  the  regulation  was  that  "  the 
masters,  ushers  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
shall  so  arrange  the  daily  course  of  exercise  in  their 
respective  classes  that  every  scholar  shall  have  daily 
in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  some  kind  of  physical 
or  gymnastic  exercise;  this  exercise  to  take  place  as 
nearly  as  practicable  midway  between  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  and  recess,  and  between  recess 
and  the  end  of  the  session;  "  but  the  larger  allowance 
of  time,  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour  a  day,  recom- 
mended thirty  years  ago,  has  never,  except  in  the 
high  schools,  been  set  apart  for  physical  exercises. 

]^or  has  the  kind  of  physical  exercise  ever  been 
prescribed.  What  it  should  be  has  been  left  to  the 
judgment  or  the  caprice  of  teachers.  ^^Some  kind  of 
physical  exercise "  would  evidently  include  vocal 
culture  as  well  as  many  other  things  good  in  them- 
selves but  beside  the  particular  purpose.  So  there 
has  been  no  system,  no  recognized  aims,  no  uniform- 
ity in  method  or  result.  Good  results  have  appeared 
here  and  there,  where  special  pains  have  been  taken ; 
but  good  results  on  a  lai'ge  scale  have  not  appeared, 
nor  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  appear. 

But  the  recent  revival  of  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
the  activity  of  the  new  standing  committee  on  Phys- 
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ical  Culture  are  expected  to  change  all  this  for  the 
better. 

Proposals  to  increase  the  time  for  physical  exer- 
cises have  already  been  submitted  to  the  Special 
Committee  on  Revision  of  Courses  of  Study ;  and  it 
may  be  that  still  further  time  may  be  secured  for  the 
same  purpose  in  the  adjustments  of  the  no-recess 
plan,  if  that  should  be  adopted.  Three  meetings  of 
the  Masters,  in  February,  March  and  April,  have 
been  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject, 
physical  exercises  in  school,  with  unabated  interest. 
It  is  understood  that  a  petition  from  the  teachers  in 
relation  to  the  matter  will  soon  be  presented  to  the 
School  Board.     The  time  is  ripe  for  action. 

THE    NO-EECESS    PLAN. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  question  of  recess  or 
no  recess  ought  to  be  taken  up  seriously  and  settled. 
The  no-recess  plan  has,  by  permission,  been  ti'ied  in 
more  than  half  of  the  school  districts  of  the  city,  so 
that  many  of  the  Masters  can  report  on  the  merits  of 
the  plan  from  personal  experience. 

This  experience  should  be  gathered,  weighed,  and 
sifted.  The  theoretical  objections  should  be  re-ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  it;  and  the  practical  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  should  be  fully  set  forth. 
It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  argue  the  question 
on  either  side;  but  merely  to  state  it,  and  submit 
the  principal  arguments  on  both  sides. 

The  Regulations  prescribe  for  all  grammar  and 
primary  schools  a  recess  of  twenty  minutes,  begin- 
ning when  the  time  of  the  morning  session  is  half 
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expired,  that  is  at  half-past  ten  o'clock.  The  time 
taken  for  filing  out  and  filing  in  is  to  be  a  part  of 
the  twenty  minutes  allowed  for  recess,  and  not  added 
thereto.  So  the  day's  work  in  a  grammar  school 
stands  thus: 


O'clock. 

Hours 

School  work 

.       9  to  10.30 

n 

Recess 

10.30  to  10.50 

i 

School  work 

.     10.50  to  12 

n 

Intermission 

.  12  to  2 

2 

School  work 

.      2  to  4: 

2 

The  primary  school  day's  work  is  the  same  except 
that  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  divides  the  afternoon 
session. 

The  no-recess  plan  omits  the  morning  recess  alto- 
gether, and  dismisses  school  at  twenty  minutes  before 
twelve.     So  the  day's  work  stands  thus: 

O'clock.  Hours. 

School  work 9  to  11.40       2| 

Intermission ]1.40to2       2J 

School  work  .         •         .         .         .  2  to  4       2 

It  is  an  essential  of  this  plan  that  requests  by 
pupils  to  retire  from  the  room  be  freely  granted. 

So  essential,  indeed,  is  it  found  to  be  that  about 
all  the  pupils  should  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  yard  once  in  the  morning  session,  that  a  set  time 
has  been  taken  for  it  in  some  schools,  and  ten  min- 
utes are  spent  in  filing  the  children  down  into  the 
yard  and  back  again.  This  is  plainly  a  compromise 
between  the  no-recess  plan  and  the  old  plan;  for  it  is 
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in  effect  taking  a  short  recess  of  ten  minutes  instead 
of  a  long  one  of  twenty.  If  schools  follow  this  plan 
and  still  dismiss  at  twenty  minutes  before  twelve,  the 
net  result  is  a  loss  of  study  time  amounting  to  ten 
minutes  a  day  or  five-sixths  of  an  hour  a  week.  It  is 
only  when  the  no-recess  plan  pure  and  simple  is 
strictly  followed,  and  the  morning  recess  is  totally 
abolished,  that  no  loss  of  study  time  occurs. 

In  considering  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
no-recess  plan,  this  compromise  plan  should  be  set 
aside  to  be  examined  by  itself  on  its  own  merits. 

The  arguments  supporting  the  no-recess  plan  may 
be  found  in  the  last  two  reports  of  the  Instructor  in 
Hygiene.  The  last  one  (School  Document  No.  22  — 
1889,)  contains  statements  by  seven  of  the  Masters 
who  have  tried  the  plan;  and  their  testimony,  which 
is  understood  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  all  the  Masters  —  thirty-three  in  number  —  who 
have  testified  favorably,  may  be  fairly  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  That  the  no-recess  j)lan  affords  protection  to 
the  health  of  the  children  by  avoiding  many  occasions 
for  exposure  in  cold  and  wet  weather,  either  in  the 
yard,  or  in  damp  basements,  or  in  the  corridors 
exposed  to  dangerous  draughts.  Teachers  are  saved 
much  from  exposure  of  the  same  sort.  Growing 
girls  are  saved  much  going  up  and  down  stairs. 

2.  The  plan  affords  protection  to  the  morals  of  the 
better  children  by  not  exposing  them  during  the 
recess  to  the  contamination  of  those  whose  language 
and  conduct  are  bad  and  whose  influence  is  morally 
pernicious. 
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3.  The  general  discipline  of  a  school  —  particularly 
of  a  large  school  —  is  far  easier  under  the  no-recess 
plan.  Quarrelling,  bullying,  rude  play,  personal  in- 
juries, etc.,  in  the  yard,  are  no  more.  The  resort  to 
corporal  punishment  is  less  frequent. 

4.  For  children  to  arrive  home  before  twelve 
o'clock,  either  to  help  the  mother  get  dinner  or  to 
cany  dinner  to  the  father,  is  an  important  advan- 
tage. 

5.  The  omission  of  the  recess  gives  better  oppor- 
tunities ^  for  the  practice  of  systematic  physical  exer- 
cises in  the  school  rooms,  which  are  far  better  than 
rude  play  in  the  school  j^ard. 

6.  The  teachers  are  stimulated  to  greater  watch- 
fulness in  regard  to -the  ventilation  and  temperature 
of  their  school  rooms. 

7.  School  work  for  two  and  two-thirds  hours  in 
the  morning  is  hygienically  as  safe  as  for  two  hours 
in  the  afternoon.  There  is  but  little  more  "going 
out "  than  there  was  under  the  old  plan. 

8.  More  good  mental  work  is  done  under  the  new 
plan  than  was  done  under  the  old,  because  there  is 
less  interruption.  The  time  lost  in  "  getting  settled 
down  to  work  again,"  after  the  boisterous  play  of  the 
long  recess,  is  now  saved. 

9.   The  plan  is  well  liked  by  nearly  all  teachers 
who  have  tried  it. 

10.  The  pupils  and  the  parents  all  like  the  plan. 
Ko  complaints  from  either  source  have  come  to  the 
Masters'  knowledge. 

^More  time  lor  physical  exercises  cannot  be  obtained  under  the  present 
course  of  study  without  either  taking  time  belonging  to  other  branches 
or  dismissing  school  later  than  twenty  minutes  before  twelve. 
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To  these  arguments  may  be  added  a  not  unimpor- 
tant financial  one.  If  there  is  to  be  henceforth  no 
recess,  large  school  yards  will  be  unnecessary ;  so 
that  the  expenditures  for  large  lots  of  land  on  which 
to  build  new  school  houses,  and  for  land  with  which 
to  enlarge  the  yards  of  old  school  houses  will  be 
wholly  uncalled  for. 

All  the  foregoing  arguments  are  based  on  grounds 
either  of  convenience  or  of  moral  and  sanitary  pro- 
tection. 

^ow,  do  these  and  all  such  arguments  together 
outweigh  the  reasons  for  the  long  morning  recess? 
That  is  the  question  which  must  be  decided  before  a 
definite  policy  can  be  adopted.  The  unsettled  state 
in  which  the  matter  now  rests  is  demoralizing  to  a 
degree,  and  is  becoming  more  so. 

Against  the  new  plan  and  in  favor  of  the  old,  the 
reasons  are  chiefly  physical,  but  they  are  held  by 
high  authority  to  be  imperative.  To  present  this  side 
of  the  question  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  transfer  to 
these  pages  an  extract  from  an  address  made  some 
six  years  ago  by  the  present  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Hon.  William  T.Harris,  LL.  D., 
to  the  assembled  school  superintendents  of  the  coun- 
try. The  extract  states  clearly  the  physical  dangers 
of  the  no-recess  plan,  and  is  as  follows: 

Abolish  recess  and  let  children  attempt  to  sit  for  two  and  three 
hours  under  the  constraint  of  the  school-room,  and  the  physical 
system  will  suffer  such  injuries  that  life-long  inconveniences  will 
result. 

The  tension  of  the  will  requisite  to  perform  properly  the  re- 
quirements  of  school   discipline   and    instruction    is  such   as  to 
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withdraw  the  nervous  energy  from  those  great  centres  of  secretion 
and  circulation  of  the  stomach,  the  heart,  the  kidneys,  the  liver, 
the  lungs.  Congestion,  as  before  said,  is  easily  initiated,  and  if 
continued  will  produce  functional  derangements  connected  with 
the  organs  of  digestion  and  circulation.  The  seeds  of  indigestion, 
renal  weakness,  liver  complaint,  constipation,  even  of  fearful 
scourges  like  Bright' s  disease,  may  be  sown  in  the  system  in 
early  years  by  injudicious  confinement  in  the  school- room. 

We  have  been  told,  it  is  true,  that  practical  experiment  in  the 
abolition  of  the  recess  establishes  the  fact  that  no  inconvenience 
whatever  follows  from  it. 

But  hoio  is  this  fact  established?  The  injuries  of  over-tension 
do  not  appear  at  once.  The  fearful  weaknesses  that  result  from 
neglecting  the  calls  of  nature  are  not  perceived  directly.  Pupils 
will  not  confess  their  own  cases  of  suffering  under  enforced  re- 
straints and  neglect  to  attend  to  these  calls  even  to  their  parents. 
Only  in  conversation  with  adults  can  one  collect  evidence  of  this 
sort. 

Abolish  recess,  and  within  a  few  years  the  medical  profession 
would  trace  to  their  source  in  the  school-room  man^'  disorders  in 
the  functions  of  the  glandular  system.  The  reaction  produced 
against  this  ill-considered  reform  in  recesses  would  sweep  it  away 
in  a  hurricane  of  popular  indignation.  But  we  are  told  that  the 
physical  requirements  are  well  looked  after  in  this  proposed 
reform. 

The  periodicity  in  the  functions  of  the  secretory  glands  is  to  be 
provided  for  by  a  general  regulation  allowing  the  pupils  to  leave 
the  room  whenever  they  wish  to.  This  the  advocates  of  the 
abolition  of  recess  concede  to  be  necessary.  Here  comes  the 
difficulty.  In  practice,  the  teacher  finds  more  evil  to  result  from 
this  indiscriminate  permission  to  go  out  during  the  school-time 
than  from  all  other  sources  combined.  Every  teacher  of  experi- 
ence will  support  my  testimony  on  this  point  with  his  own.  It  is  a 
constant  temptation  to  the  frivolous  pupil  and  demoralizing  to  a 
high  degree.  He  will  find  it  convenient  to  leave  the  room  when- 
ever he  wishes  to  avoid  a  recitation  or  any  unpleasant  duty.  But 
we  are  told  that  this  evil  need  not  be  tolerated ;  the  children  need 
not  be  allowed  to  go  out  indiscriminately.      If,   however,   the 
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teacher  is  to  be  constantly  interrupted  in  the  course  of  other  work, 
with  the  problem  of  deciding  what  cases  are  necessitous  and  what 
cues  are  not,  then  all  other  work  will  suffer,  and  even  yet  many 
serious  mistakes  occur.  The  least  impatience  at  interruption  will 
have  the  effect  of  a  general  restriction.  A  cross  word  in  response 
to  the  child's  request,  deters  him  from  asking  again  on  another 
occasion,  and  he  prefers  self-denial.  The  restrictions  placed  on 
free  going  out,  adopted  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  by 
the  roguish  or  vicious,  result  in  holding  back  the  timid,  modest, 
retiring  pupils  who  are  eagerly  intent  on  winning  the  teacher's 
good-will.  Such  will  suffer  excruciating  torment  rather  than  draw 
attention  to  themselves  by  leaving  the  room,  or  by  asking  per- 
mission to  do  so.  Even  a  look  of  inquiry  from  the  teacher  is  too 
much  for  such  pupils  to  bear.  Hence,  not  knowing  the  serious 
evils  resulting,  the  most  exemplary  pupils  will  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  life-long  physical  weaknesses  already  hinted  at. 

All  this  would  result  from  changing  a  custom  which  long  usage 
has  sanctioned.  By  the  recess  as  it  exists,  necessities  are  pro- 
vided for,  without  questioning  the  pupil,  without  discriminating  as 
to  his  wants.  A  general  recess  provides  for  all  cases,  and  all  will 
take  advantage  of  it.  Abolish  general  recess,  and  it  must  be  com- 
pensated for  by  an  indiscriminate  permission  to  leave  the  school- 
room at  pleasure,  or  else  by  a  discrimination  which  is  both  indeli- 
cate and  a  sure  cause  of  physiological  evil.  There  is  enough 
in  this  phase  of  the  physiological  question  to  condemn  the  new 
theory. 

The  next  physical  need  is  relaxation.  The  pupil  needs  to 
stretch  his  cramped  muscles  and  send  the  blood  in  torrents 
through  his  limbs,  which  become  torpid  with  unuse  while  he  has 
been  sitting  or  standing  for  the  school  exercises.  The  pupil  is  in 
want  of  fresh  air,  and  of  the  deep  inflation  of  the  lungs  that 
exercise  in  the  open  air  gives.  He  ought  to  use  his  voice  too. 
The  reformers  propose  to  substitute  calisthenics  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  all  these  wants.  They  will  throw  open  the  windows 
and  let  in  fresh  air ;  they  will  have  a  system  of  well-devised 
movements  which  will  give  the  needed  circulation  of  the  blood, 
etc. 

Calisthenic  exercise   serves  a  good  place  in  the  school-room. 
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but  its  most  important  function  is  not  a  physiological  one.  It  is 
true  that  the  blood  is  caused  to  circulate  more  vigorously  through 
the  limbs  and  those  parts  of  the  body  that  have  become  partly 
torpid  with  sitting  or  standing  still.  But  the  chief  demand  upon 
the  pupil  in  the  calisthenic  exercise  is  a  i-equirement  of  him  to 
strain  his  attention  and  exercise  his  will.  It  is  a  will-training  to 
a  greater  extent  than  physiological  training.  The  great  distinc- 
tion between  work  and  play  is  this  one  :  In  play  the  mind  is  spon- 
taneous, governed  entirely  by  its  own  individuality  ;  in  work  the 
will-power  is  exercised  to  conform  its  individuality  to  some  exter- 
nally-prescribed course  of  action.  Calisthenic  exercise  is  severe 
work,  and  not  b}'  any  means  a  relaxation.  But  the  child  needs 
relaxation,  and  not  merely  a  change  of  work,  although  the  change 
is  of  some  benefit.  The  exercise  of  the  limbs,  in  accordance  with 
a  prescribed  formula,  is  not  the  thing  that  nature  requires.  .  .  . 
Calisthenics  does  not  afford  relief  to  the  will-power.  We  have 
seen  that  all  exercise  of  the  will  in  the  act  of  fixed  and  unremit- 
ting attention  has  a  powerful  influence  over  the  digestive,  circula- 
tory, and  secretory  functions  of  the  body.  This  influence,  if  not 
intermitted,  will  cause  derangement  of  each  and  all  these.  A  run 
in  the  open  air,  a  saunter  at  will,  or  a  vigorous  game  with  one's 
fellows,  free  from  restraint  or  authority  —  any  exercise,  in  short, 
of  the  spontaneous  choice  of  the  pupil,  will  give  this  desirable  re- 
lief to  the  heart,  the  stomach,  the  glands,  and  ganglia.  Once  in 
two  hours  for  older  persons,  and  once  in  one  hour  or  one  hour  and 
a  half  for  children  from  three  to  twelve  years  is  not  too  often. 
The  recess  covers  the  physiological  demands  as  no  other  device 
has  done  or  can  do. 

Such  is  the  argument  from  the  physical  necessities 
of  school  life.  How  much  force  it  really  has  can  best 
be  determined  by  members  not  of  the  teaching  but 
of  the  medical  profession.  That  it  has  force,  how- 
ever, is  apparent  to  all;  and  the  compromise  plan 
above  described,  which  consists  not  in  abolishing  but 
in  shortening  the  morning  recess,  is  in  reality  a  prac- 
tical concession  of  this  point. 
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This  compromise  plan,  as  followed  in  some  of  the 
schools,  has,  I  am  told,  caused  a  loss  of  actual  work- 
ing time  amounting  to  nearly  an  hour  a  week;  but 
this  is  an  error  which  will  disappear  as  soon  as 
precise  specifications  of  the  time  to  be  spent  in 
school  work,  in  physical  exercises,  and  in  recesses 
are  made. 

Whatever  plan  or  plans  of  dividing  the  time  may 
be  adopted  for  the  future  government  of  the  schools, 
the  fundamental  principle  will  doubtless  be  accepted 
that  schools  should  be  in  session  fully  five  hours  a 
day  and  five  days  in  the  week.  Taking  time  that 
belongs  to  the  recess  under  existing  rules  and  throw- 
ing it  into  the  intermission  is  simply  subtracting  so 
much  from  the  five  hours  of  session-time  now 
contemplated  by  the  rules. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  now  been  said  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  question  and  to  indicate  the  arguments 
that  may  be  urged  on  each  side.  The  next  step 
would  be  to  comment  on  these  arguments  with  a 
view  to  establish  a  conclusion  favorable  either  to  the 
new  plan  or  to  the  old.  But  this  seems  unnecessary, 
inasmuch  as  the  duty  of  deciding  the  whole  matter 
rests  with  the  readers  and  not  with  the  writer  of  this 
report. 

Therefore  I  bring  this  paragraph  to  a  close  by 
merely  stating  that  my  own  judgment  has  been  all 
along  against  the  no-recess  plan;  and,  while  I  have 
been  much  impressed  by  witnessing  one  after  another 
of  the  Masters,  originally  opposed  to  the  plan,  con- 
verted by  their  experience  to  the  opposite  view,  and 
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now  strongly  favoring  it,  I  still  entertain  grave  doubts 
as  to  its  safety  from  the  hygienic  point  of  view.^ 

PROMOTIONS    IN    GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

The  slowness  with  which  pupils  pass  from  class  to 
class  in  some  schools  and  the  comparative  rapidity  with 
which  they  do  this  in  other  schools  are  two  phenomena 
which  have  excited  remark  from  time  to  time,  but  no 
collection  of  facts  has  ever  been  made  as  a  basis  for 
settled  opinion. 

We  have  known,  in  a  general  way,  that  standards 
set  for  promotion  in  some  schools  are  much  more  ex- 
acting than  the  standards  set  in  other  schools;  that 
general  tests  of  proficiency  would  be  met  by  the  sec- 
ond class  in  some  schools  quite  as  well  as  by  the  first 
class  in  other  schools;  and  that  while  in  some  schools 
the  first  class  is  composed  of  a  picked  few  chosen 
from  a  much  larger  second  class  by  means  of  a  com- 
petitive examination,  in  other  schools  the  whole  second 

'  Because  of  the  almost  utter  impossibility  of  securing  proper  attention  to 
this  matter  on  the  part  of  all  teachers.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  pliysician  of  large  experience  in  Newton,  where  the  no-recess 
plan  lias  been  in  use  for  seven  or  eight  years,  proves  the  existence  of  difRcul- 
ties  there  : 

"  I  have  not  met  with  any  case  of  injury  resulting  from  too  long  confine- 
ment in  the  schoolroom  without  recess,  but  have  seen  trouble  in  cases  in 
which  the  pupil  was  not  allowed  '  to  go  out,'  when  permission  was  asked  and 
refused  — am  now  attending  such  a  case.  I  have  seen  cases  enough  of  this 
kind  to  lead  me  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  so-called  '  no-recess  plan,'  if  per- 
mission to  go  out  is  not  granted  when  asked.  I  think  a  session  from  9  to  11  :  40 
o'clock  preferable,  if  the  teachers  are  instructed  to  recognize  a  pupil's  needs. 
When  the  new  plan  was  adopted  in  the  Newton  schools,  I  doubted  its  wisdom  ; 
but  I  have  changed  my  mind ;  only  I  should  insist  upon  the  pupil's  being 
allowed  to  go  out  when  he  asked  permission,  and  should  be  inclined  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  most  cases." 
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class,  without  competition,  and  sometimes  "the  least 
unpi'eparecl  part "  of  the  third  chass  also,  is  moved  np 
into  the  first  class  to  "  preserve  the  organization  of  the 
school."  There  seem  to  be  so  many  other  considera- 
tions which  are  allowed  to  govern  this  matter  of 
promotion  that  the  only  proper  ones,  age  and  the  state 
of  mental  preparation,  seem  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

Obviously,  under  usual  circumstances,  there  must 
be  differences  in  the  degree  of  thoroughness  with 
which  the  same  course  of  study  is  worked  in  different 
schools;  but  the  question  now  raised  is  whether  these 
differences  are  not  wider  than  they  ought  to  be. 
Should  not  measures  be  taken  on  the  one  hand  to 
check  a  growing  tendency  in  some  schools  to  keep 
pupils  back  in  the  lower  classes,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  prevent  premature  promotions?  It  is  easy 
to  say  yes  to  this  question;  but  when  it  is  asked, 
what  measures,  the  answer  is  not  so  easy. 

Some  years  ago  the  second  classes  in  several  of  the 
grammar  schools  had  become  large,  and  were  chiefly 
filled  with  pupils  who  were  old  enough  and  more 
than  old  enough  to  enter  the  high  schools.  The 
remedy  applied  on  that  occasion  was  effective,  though 
somewhat  disorganizing.  It  consisted  in  allowing 
all  pupils  who  were  old  enough,  irrespective  of  the 
grammar  classes  they  belonged  to,  to  take  the  exam- 
inations for  admission  to  the  high  schools.  At  that 
time  there  were  no  Supervisors'  examinations;  and 
all  graduates  of  grammar  schools  as  well  as  others 
were  examined  for  admission  to  the  high  schools  by 
the  high  school  teachers.  When  the  non-graduates 
from  grammar  schools  were  allowed  to  submit  them- 
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selves  to  the  same  tests  as  the  graduates,  many  of 
them  were  found  as  well  qualified  for  admission  to 
the  high  schools  —  so  many,  indeed,  that  one  gram- 
mar school  is  said  to  have  lost  the  whole  of  its  second 
class  and  a  portion  of  its  third.  And  it  is  moreover 
a  matter  of  record  that  some  of  the  pupils  thus  ad- 
mitted from  lower  classes  of  that  grammar  school 
kept  well  abreast  in  their  high  school  course  with 
those  who  came  in  from  the  graduating  class.  The 
whole  affair  was  an  object  lesson,  proving  that 
pupils  had  been  kept  back  in  some  grammar  schools 
too  long.  The  evil  is  an  old  one,  having  its  root  in 
our  system  of  grading,  and  is  not  now  showing  itself 
for  the  first  time. 

As  to  the  remedy,  some  such  drastic  treatment  as 
throwing  open  the  Supervisors'  diploma  examinations 
to  members  of  the  lower  grammar  classes  might  be 
proposed;  but  it  is  not  proposed,  because  the  conse- 
quent confusion  and  disorganization  would  be  evils 
also;  and  the  desired  remedy  may,  perhaps,  be  found 
in  milder  measures. 

But  before  going  into  the  question  of  remedies 
more  particularly,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  view  of  the 
facts.  These  have  been  collected  from  the  replies  of 
the  grammar  school  principals  to  a  circular  issued 
last  October,  containing  the  two  following  questions: 

(1.)  What  is  the  whole  number  of  pupils  now 
(16  October,  1889)  belonging  to  each  grammar  and 
each  primary  class  in  your  district? 

(2.)  What  is  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class 
who  were  members  of  that  same  class  one  year  ago, 
that  is  in  October  1888? 
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In  case  the  numbers  reported  in  response  to  the 
second  question  were  unusually  large,  explanations 
were  invited. 

Most  of  the  explanations  received,  however,  con- 
tained nothing  that  would  require  particular  consid- 
eration ;  that  is,  they  assigned  no  causes  for  the  non- 
promotion  of  pupils  which  might  not  fairly  be  held  to 
apply  about  equally  to  all  schools.  All  schools  have 
their  slow,  their  dull,  and  their  weak  or  sickly  pupils; 
and  all  have  their  irregular  attendants.  Any  expla- 
nation which  alleged  something  peculiar  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  particular  school  or  class  is  given  in 
the  notes  appended  to  the  following  table. 

In  reading  this  table,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
first  line  against  the  name  of  the  school  gives  the 
number  of  pupils  belonging  to  each  class,  as  asked 
for  by  the  first  question,  while  the  second  line  gives 
the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  who  were  in  that 
same  class  one  year  before,  that  is  who  were  "  not 
promoted  "  after  belonging  to  the  class  a  full  year. 
In  every  case  the  number  in  the  second  line  is  a  part 
of  the  number  immediately  above  it  in  the  first  line. 


Gramraar  ( 
Schools.   ( 

l8t 

Class. 

2d 
Class. 

3d 
Class. 

4th 
Class. 

5th 
Class. 

6th 
Class. 

Adams      .     . 

.     .       44 

51 

110 

Ill 

102 

107 

0 

0 

32 

12 

1 

5 

Agassiz     .     . 

.     .       29 

66 

64 

90 

82 

60 

0 

1 

0 

7 

4 

2 

Allston      .     . 

.     .       53 

97 

98 

122 

126 

177 

1 

2 

18 

23 

11 

13 

Andrew     .     . 

.     .       41 

58 

115 

227 

170 

140 

0 

2 

37 

21 

19 

25 

40 
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Grammar  ) 
Schools.   S 

l8t 

Class. 

2d 

Class. 

3d 
Class. 

4th 
Class. 

5th 

Class. 

6th 
Class. 

Bennett    . 

.       46 

55 

106 

110 

160 

56 

0 

0 

25 

23 

28 

0 

Bigelow    .     .     . 

.       45 

62 

113 

168 

215 

190 

0 

0 

0 

54 

87 

33 

Bowdoin   .     .     . 

.       34 

42 

71 

39 

90 

81 

1 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

Brimmer  . 

.       35 

91 

95 

91 

148 

145 

0 

29 

10 

11 

14 

14 

Bunker  Hill  .     . 

.       67 

63 

105 

133 

179 

172 

0 

0 

5 

12 

17 

15 

Chapman 

47 

58 

107 

111 

149 

132 

0 

2 

27 

19 

52 

48 

Cli.  Sumner  .     . 

.       35 

44 

82 

123 

127 

123 

0 

0 

5 

27 

20 

26 

Comins     .     .     . 

.       54 

75 

92 

101 

101 

89 

0 

11 

2 

6 

0 

1 

Dearborn        .     . 

.       43 

76 

88 

110 

156 

183 

0 

11 

4 

7 

21 

40 

Dillaway        .     . 

.       41 

105 

87 

111 

146 

104 

1 

18 

16 

11 

18 

4 

Dor.-Everett 

.       50 

58 

113 

125 

112 

108 

0 

6 

41 

30 

18 

9 

Dudley     .     .     . 

,       46 

95 

103 

148 

168 

116 

0 

9 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Dwight     .     .     . 

.       57 

104 

106 

162 

115 

108 

0 

40 

18 

34 

7 

17 

Eliot    .... 

.       41 

106 

110 

159 

206 

180 

0 

1 

5 

0 

11 

14 

Emerson-      .     . 

.       42 

97 

79 

124 

234 

166 

0 

21 

2 

17 

64 

4 
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Grammar  ) 
Schools.   1 

iBt 

Class. 

2d 
Class. 

3d 

Class. 

4th 

Class. 

.ith. 

Class. 

6th 
Class. 

Everett     .     .     . 

.       76 

108 

103 

112 

155 

113 

0 

19 

15 

10 

34 

4 

Franklin   .     .     . 

.       38 

110 

107 

159 

168 

160 

0 

40 

16 

36 

0 

0 

Frothingham 

.       45 

57 

104 

106 

108 

151 

;o 

0 

16 

4 

0 

24 

Gastou      .     .     . 

.       50 

53 

111 

135 

140 

169 

0 

0 

36 

60 

72 

47 

Geo.  Putnam 

.       45 

52 

56 

54 

54 

52 

0 

10 

6 

8 

3 

3 

Gibson      .     .     . 

.       36 

55 

57 

60 

90 

82 

0 

3 

8 

8 

16 

12 

Hancock    .     .     . 

.       38 

50 

51 

103 

110 

108 

3 

1 

0 

20 

7 

6 

Harris    .     .     .     . 

.     28 

36 

47 

72 

57 

73 

1 

7 

2 

0 

6 

15 

Harvard^      .     . 

54 

77 

88 

114 

155 

136 

0 

4 

1 

5 

26 

8 

Hillside     .     .     . 

.       40 

58 

59 

78 

78 

59 

3 

8 

5 

3 

0 

0 

Hugh  O'Brien*    . 

.       46 

99 

104 

110 

178 

170 

I 

17 

17 

13 

46 

10 

Hyde.      .     .     . 

.       44 

96 

101 

91 

96 

143 

0 

22 

10 

4 

5 

9 

Lawrence 

.       56 

102 

106 

190 

143 

200 

0 

10 

0 

13 

3 

11 

Lewis        .     .     . 

.       80 

90 

99 

119 

106 

120 

3 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Lincoln 

.       70 

80 

101 

219 

209 

187 

0 

19 

19 

20 

41 

38 

42 
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Grammar  ) 
Schools,  i 

iBt 

Class. 

2d 
Class. 

3d 
Class. 

4th 

Class. 

5th 

Class. 

6th 
Class. 

Lowell      .     . 

.       52 

104 

143 

119 

154 

160 

3 

15 

14 

8 

12 

4 

Lyman 

.       44 

60 

106 

110 

154 

165 

0 

0 

12 

3 

16 

7 

Martin 

.       44 

84 

81 

64 

74 

63 

0 

9 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Mather     .     .     . 

.       42 

55 

89 

72 

123 

135 

1 

0 

7 

7 

32 

24 

Minot        .     .     . 

.       32 

45 

41 

50 

52 

94 

0 

9 

3 

8 

17 

38 

Mt.  Vernon  .     . 

.       17 

32 

37 

37 

49 

38 

0 

0 

2 

4 

8 

4 

Noreross        .     . 

.       27 

68 

114 

176 

171 

152 

0 

19 

6 

21 

7 

13 

Phillips     .     .     . 

.       47 

59 

122 

169 

171 

215 

3 

4 

25 

48 

31 

23 

Pierce'      .     .     . 

.       39 

52 

51 

30 

37 

52 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

16 

Prescott   .     .     . 

.       55 

56 

80 

111 

135 

113 

0 

0 

9 

3 

19 

13 

Prince       .     .     . 

.       56 

80 

92 

98 

92 

93 

0 

0 

28 

15 

18 

11 

Quincy      .     .     . 

.       37 

41 

49 

94 

108 

166 

2 

0 

2 

21 

11 

40 

Pice     .... 

.       48 

59 

101 

102 

113 

106 

0 

1 

18 

17 

8 

5 

Sherwin    .     .     . 

.       38 

54 

98 

106 

160 

109 

1 

7 

30 

25 

24 

0 

Shurtlefif   .     .     . 

.       40 

49 

55 

99 

111 

110 

1 

6 

5 

20 

18 

24 
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Grammar  ; 
Schools,  i 

lat 
Class. 

2d 
Class. 

3d 

[Class. 

f4th 
Class. 

5th 
Class. 

6th 

Class. 

Stoughtou      .     . 

.     .       43 

69    • 

68 

81 

65 

93 

0 

4 

8 

3 

0 

16 

Tileston    .     .     , 

,     .       13 

13 

21 

22 

15 

32 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Warren     . 

.     .       49 

63 

114 

121 

175 

164 

0 

2 

20 

13 

27 

25 

Wells         .     .     , 

,     .       39 

48 

52 

102 

112 

111 

0 

6 

5 

11 

13 

14 

Winthrop 

.       62 

107 

113 

166 

225 

207 

0 

18 

4 

26 

46 

17 

Notes.  —  1.  "I  have  reckoned  one  class  as  Class  V.,  though  the  present 
work  is  upon  Class  VI.  work.  It  is  attempted  to  shorten  the  course  of  some 
of  the  best  minds  ;  and  in  part  the  result  of  abolishing  the  Hall  class." 

2.  "In  this  school  the  line  of  separation  between  the  different  classes  is 
not  sharply  drawn.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  pupils  now  in  the  Fifth  Class  will, 
before  the  close  of  the  present  school  year,  be  pursuing  the  studies  of  the 
Fourth  Class." 

3.  "I  have  one  class  —  an  intermediate  class  —  composed  chiefly  of  those 
who  have  been  absent  a  great  deal  while  in  the  Fifth  Class,  or  who,  from 
misconduct  or  natural  deficiency  of  intellect,  are  unable_to  eo  forward.  The 
class  read  in  the  Fourth  Eeader  and  do  as  much  of  Fourth  Class  work  as  it  is 
possible  for  them,  under  the  circumstances,  to  do.  I  pass  the  more  compe- 
tent ones,  if  any,  from  time  to  time  into  the  regular  Fourths.  This  accounts 
for  the  large  number  of  twenty  six." 

4.  '*  Last  year  we  had  a  Fifth  Class,  Second  Division,  which  accounts  for 
the  forty-six  reported  in  that  grade." 

5.  "  The  room  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Fourth  Class  contains  thirty-three 
desks,  and  the  room  for  the  Fifth  Class  forty-four  desks.  The  insufficient 
accommodations  for  these  classes  make  it  necessary  to  place  in  the  Third 
Class  more  than  are  properly  prepared  for  that  class,  and  to  retain  in  the 
Sixth  Class  some  of  those  who,  though  below  the  average  in  ability,  would 
be  placed  in  the  Fifth  Class  if  room  could  be  provided  for  them.  Those  last 
referred  to  —  sixteen  in  number  —  form  an  advanced  division  of  the  Sixth 
Class." 


The  foregoing  array  of  figures  raises  more  ques- 
tions than  it  answers.    It  will  stimulate  investigation, 
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and  doubtless  lead  to  the  discovery  and  application 
of  special  remedies  in  particular  cases;  but  it  is,  as  it 
now  stands,  insufficient  for  safe  general  conclusions. 
There  is  need  of  a  more  detailed  inquiry,  carried  on 
from  school  to  school,  and  resulting  in  a  classified 
knowledge  of  all  material  circumstances.  The  re- 
marks that  follow  are  intended  to  suggest  the  lines 
such  inquiries  should  pursue. 

The  first  general  inquiry  should  relate  to  the 
distribution  of  the  pupils  in  each  school  in  respect 
both  to  age  and  to  classes.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
each  class  should  be  compared  with  the  number  in 
the  whole  school,  the  result  being  expressed  in  per 
cent.  Then  in  the  same  way  the  number  of  pupils 
of  each  age  should  be  compared  with  the  whole  num- 
ber. Having  thus  the  per  cent  of  pupils  belonging 
to  each  class  and  the  per  cent  of  pupils  of  each  age, 
one  may  pursue  the  investigation  by  means  of  such 
questions  as  the  following: 

1.  What  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  found  in  the 
first  class? 

2.  What  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  fourteen  or 
more  years  of  age? 

3.  What  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  found  in  the 
two  upper  classes? 

4.  What  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  thirteen  or 
more  years  of  age? 

5.  What  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  found  in  the 
three  upper  classes? 

G.  What  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  twelve  or  more 
years  of  age? 

This  would  perhaps  be  going  far  enough  for  the 
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present.  Comparisons  between  different  schools  on 
the  basis  of  answers  to  these  questions  would  be 
interesting  and  useful.  They  would  go  far  to  explain 
the  remarkable  disparities  in  the  size  of  the  upper 
classes  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  whole  school. 
For  example,  in  one  school  there  might  be  a  first 
class  constituting  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole  school, 
and  in  another  a  first  class  constituting  only  five  per 
cent;  but,  ages  being  considered,  there  might  be 
found  so  many  more  pupils  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
older  in  the  former  school  as  to  make  its  first  class 
of  ten  per  cent  really  less  of  an  effort  to  maintain 
than  was  the  first  class  of  five  per  cent  to  the  latter 
school. 

Some  such  consideration  of  ages  must  be  taken 
into  account  before  just  inferences  can  be  drawn  from 
the  figures  above  presented.  Those  figures  show  first 
classes  varying  in  size  from  nearly  fifteen  per  cent 
to  less  than  four  per  cent  of  the  whole  school,  as 
follows : 

Pierce,  14.9  per  cent;  George  Putnam,  14.4; 
Lewis,  13;  Everett,  11.4;  Tileston,  11.2;  Prince,  11; 
Hillside,  10.8;  Martin,  10.7;  Stoughton,  10.3;  Minot, 
10.2;  Prescott,  10;  Bowdoin,  9.5;  Gibson,  9.5; 
Bunker  Hill,  9.3;  Rice,  9.1 ;  Harris,  8.9;  Dorchester- 
Everett,  8.8;  Dwight,  8.7;  Harvard,  8.7;  Bennett, 
8.6;  Shurtleff,8.(3;  Adams,  8.4;  Wells,  8.4;  Hancock, 
8.3;  Lincoln,  8.1;  Mather,  8.1;  Mt.  Yernon,  8.1; 
Allston,  7.9;  Chapman,  7.8;  Hyde,  7.7;  Agassiz, 
7.(3;  Gaston,  7.6;  Quincy,  7.5;  Lowell,  7.1;  AYarren, 
7.1;  Lawrence,  7;  Winthrop,  7;  Dillaway,  6.9; 
Lyman,  6.9;    Dudley,   6.S;    Sherwin,   6.7;    Charles 
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Sumner,  6.6;  Dearborn,  6.6;  Hugh  O'Brien,  6.5; 
Brimmer,  5.8;  Bigelow,  5.7;  Emerson,  5.7;  Phillips, 
5.6;  Andrew,  5.5;  Eliot,  5.1 ;  Franklin,  5.1;  Froth- 
ingham,  4.2;  ;N"orcross,  3.8. 

The  position  of  some  schools  near  the  end  of  the 
list  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  last  year  an  unusually 
large  graduating  class  was  sent  out  from  them,  leav- 
ing an  unusually  small  number  fit  to  be  placed  in  the 
first  class  this  year.  And  likewise  the  position  of 
some  other  schools  near  the  beginning  of  the  list  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that,  this  year,  a  double  first 
class  has  been  organized.  !N^ext  year  these  latter 
schools  may  change  places  with  the  former.  Still,  it 
is  questionable  whether  this  alternate  forcing  along 
and  holding  back  pupils,  in  order  to  have  two  full 
divisions  this  year  and  no  more  than  one  full  division 
next  year  in  the  first  class,  is  not  injurious  to  the 
pupils  themselves.  But  aside  from  special  cases  of 
this  kind,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  a  consideration  of  ages  is  necessary  before 
deciding  whether  the  size  of  the  first  class  in  a  school 
is  greater  or  smaller  than  might  reasonably  be 
expected. 

Without,  however,  now  going  into  this  detailed 
inquiry,  the  conclusion  will  perhaps  be  accepted,  that 
some  of  the  first  classes  are  greater  than  they  ought 
to  be,  but  more  of  them  are  too  small.  The  range 
between  fifteen  per  cent  and  four  per  cent  is  wider 
than  it  should  be — wider  than  a  proper  regard  for 
the  ages  of  pupils  would  allow  it  to  be. 

Let  us,  provisionally  at  least,  take  ten  per  cent  as 
the  standard  size  of  the  graduating  class,  and  hold 
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any  considerable  departures  either  way  from  that 
standard  to  be  matters  requiring  investigation.  And 
in  carrying  similar  investigation  into  the  lower 
classes  let  us  assume  as  standard  sizes  of  the  several 
classes,  the  following:  First  class,  10  per  cent; 
second,  14  per  cent;  third,  16  per  cent;  fourth,  18 
per  cent;  fifth,  20  per  cent;  sixth,  22  per  cent. 
Such  a  distribution  would  bring  40  per  cent  of  the 
jDupils  in  the  three  upper  classes  and  60  per  cent  in 
the  three  lower  classes.  These  standards,  it  is  true, 
are  somewhat  in  advance  of  present  facts;  but 
they  are  only  assumed  provisionally  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  Further  inquiry  may  or  may  not  show 
that  they  are  well  chosen  standards  towards  which 
to  work.  But  the  need  of  some  such  settled  stand- 
ards for  reference  will  be  admitted. 

Another  line  of  inquiry  relates  to  the  ages  in  a 
different  way  from  that  ah-eady  suggested,  and  may 
be  thus  indicated.  Inquire  in  each  school  what  j^upils 
in  the  first  class  are  (at  the  beginning  of  the  year) 
fifteen  or  more  years  old;  what  pupils  in  the  second 
class  fourteen  or  more;  what  in  the  third,  thirteen  or 
more,  and  so  on.  Then  examine  individual  cases  to 
discover  the  causes  of  their  lateness  in  reaching  the 
upper  classes;  classify  these  causes;  determine  their 
relative  importance  by  counting  the  cases  to  which 
they  severally  apply:  and  finally,  remove  those  causes 
that  can  be  removed,  so  that  all  the  older  pupils  may, 
so  far  as  possible,  be  brought  into  the  higher  classes 
corresponding  to  their  ages.  There  are  also  in  each 
class  those   who    are   phenomenally  young.      Their 
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cases,  though  not  so  numerous   as   the   others,  need 
lookhig  into  no  less  carefully. 

The  purpose  of  the  whole  iuvestigation  should  be 
to  discover  how  in  each  school  the  pupils  may  be 
brought  into  classes  more  nearly  corresponding  to 
their  ages  than  now  they  are. 

Our  system  of  grading,  if  it  rests  exclusively  on 
the  per  cents  earned  by  school-room  work  and  de- 
portment, does,  when  carried  out  in  a  rigidly  logical 
manner,  place  pupils  of  widely  different  ages  in  the 
same  class.  IS^ow  such  results  need  to  be  modified 
by  taking  due  account  of  age  as  a  factor  in  the  man- 
agement of  promotions.  Promotion  on  account  of 
age  is  a  legitimate  and  necessary  procedure,  when- 
ever promotion  on  scholarship  alone  would  produce 
undesirable  results.  The  maturity  of  the  older  pu- 
pils' minds  quite  often  makes  up  for  want  of  high 
marks  on  the  scholarship  tests.  At  every  stage  the 
strictly  logical  results  of  gradation  by  the  artificial 
tests  of  mere  scholarship  need  to  be  modified  by 
taking  into  account  the  natural  results  of  general 
mental  growth  and  maturity,  which  arise  in  a  meas- 
ure independently  of  mere  schooling. 

There  is  one  way  of  recognizing  this  maturity,  and 
of  taking  advantage  of  it,  which  might  be  adopted 
in  school  management  oftener  than  it  has  been. 
Whenever  there  are  two  or  more  divisions  in  one 
class,  let  the  older  pupils  of  that  class  form  one  divi- 
sion by  themselves,  and  the  younger  another  by 
themselves.  Then  each  division  could  be  taught  by 
methods  more  appropriate  to  it  than  could  be  adopted 
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for   divisions    composed    of  old    and    yonng  pupils 
mixed  together. 


UNGRADED    CLASSES. 

There  is  one  more  line  of  inquiry  bearing  on  the 
ages  and  classification  of  pupils  which  very  much 
needs  attention.  It  is  to  learn  the  proportion  of 
pupils  ten  or  more  years  of  age  in  each  district  still 
remaining  in  the  primary  schools.  There  ought  not 
to  be  any  such  pupils.  If  children  ten  years  of  age 
and  older  are  not  fitted  to  join  the  regular  classes  of 
the  grammar  school,  then  a  special  —  ungraded  — 
class  should  be  formed  for  them,  and  there  they 
should  be  taught  by  methods  more  especially  adapted 
to  their  peculiar  needs. 

The  presence  of  considerable  —  sometimes  large  — 
numbei-s  of  these  old  children  in  the  regular  primaiy 
classes  is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  consequences 
of  grading  strictly  and  exclusively  by  scholarship 
tests.  Here  if  nowhere  else  the  gradation  by  age 
should  be  applied  as  a  corrective.  From  the  moral 
point  of  view  the  reasons  for  doing  this  become  im- 
perative. The  evil  influences  exerted  on  younger 
children  by  those  who  have  out-grown  the  primaiy 
school  are  too  well  known  to  need  description. 

So  in  every  district,  let  the  over-aged  children  be 
removed  from  the  primary  schools,  bodily,  and  placed 
in  special  classes  where  they  may  be  fitted  by  special 
treatment  to  join  the  regular  classes  in  the  grammar 
school  as  soon  as  possible. 
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PPtOMOTIONS    IN    THE    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

The  primary  school  returns  show  but  few  non- 
promoted  pupils  in  the  first  and  second  classes. 
That  tliere  were  many  in  the  third  class  was  taken 
for  granted,  but  no  enumeration  of  them  was  asked 
for. 

The  size  of  the  third  class  relatively  to  the  other 
two  varies  in  a  remarkable  manner,  showing  appar- 
ently important  differences  in  the  management  of 
promotions  in  different  districts.  In  some  districts 
the  third  classes  are  more  than  double  the  first 
classes  in  size;  while  in  other  districts,  the  three 
classes  are  not  far  from  equal.  Two  types  of  classi- 
fication appear  quite  distinctly,  and  most  of  the  dis- 
tricts approach  the  one  or  the  other  type. 

Of  the  first  type,  showing  third  classes  double  in 
size  the  first  classes,  are  the  following: 

Class  I.  Class  II.       Class  III. 

Bennett 63  114  151 

Dearborn 143  185  294 

Dudley 152  173  315 

Dwight 107  158  241 

Eliot 98  161  203 

Hancock 177  307  410 

Harris        5S  107  118 

Harvard 138  211  288 

Lincoln 104  113  219 

Lyman 90  138  179 


Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Ill 

120 

171 

145 

96 

111 

141 

181 

160 

171 

265 

274 

116 

175 

137 

168 

226 

261 

132 

109 
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Of  the  second  type,  showing  the  three  classes  about 
equal  in  size,  are  the  following: 


Class  I. 

Adams 102 

Charles  Sumner 135 

Comins 81 

Everett 156 

Frothingham 165 

Gaston 276 

Mather 133 

Prescott 137 

Quincy 206 

Rice 119 


These  two  lists  bring  out  the  contrast  quite  fairly; 
and  they  prove,  too,  that  the  contrast  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained by  considerations  of  locality.  The  explanation 
must  be  found,  as  already  suggested,  in  the  different 
modes  of  managing  primary  promotions  in  different 
districts.  When  a  primary  school  has  twice,  or  even 
more  than  twice,  as  many  pupils  in  the  third  class  as 
in  the  first,  the  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  either 
that  the  teaching  in  the  third  class  is  inferior  or  that 
the  standard  set  for  passage  from  that  class  into  the 
second  is  unreasonably  high.  For,  when  there  is 
good  teaching  all  along  the  line,  and  promotion  is 
unhampered  by  arbitrary  restrictions,  the  three  primary 
classes  will  be,  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  far  from  equal 
in  size. 

Cases  of  great  inequality,  therefore,  call  for  inquiry; 
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and  it  is  with  the  purpose  of  stimulating   such  in- 
quiry that  the  facts  have  been  presented  as  above. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWm  p.  SEAYER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

Boston,  31  March,  1890. 


STATISTICS 


HALF-YEAR  ENDING  JANUARY  31, 1890. 
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SUMMARY. 
January,  1890. 


General  Schools. 


11 


Normal.  .  .  . 
Latin  and  High 
Grammar.  .  . 
Primary  .  .  . 
Kindergartens 

Totals.  . 


3,213 
31,777 


175 
3,019 
28,888 
20,735 
1,000 


3,817 


178 
3,090 
31,347 
24,421 
1,466 


60,502 


Special  Schools. 

1 

1 

1 

< 

P 

■si 

11 

1 

1 

Horace  Mann 

10 

89 

77 

12 

87. 

92 

Spectacle  Island 

1 

22 

19 

3 

86. 

23 

29 

1,998 
2,968 

905 

16 

119 

1,769 

Evening  Drawing 

23 

559 

482 

24 

182 

5,636 

3,252 

SCHOOLS   AND   TEACHERS. 


Males.      Females.      Total 


Normal  School 

Latin  School , 

English  High  School    .  ,  .  , 

Girls'  High  School 

Girls*  Latin  School 

Roxbury  High  School  .  .  .  , 
Dorchester  High  School  •  .  , 
Charlestown  High  School  .  . 
West  Roxbury  High  School , 
Brighton  High  School  .  ,  .  . 
East  Boston  High  School    .  , 

Grammar  Schools 

Primary  Schools , 

Kindergartens 


Totals 
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Schools. 


Males.      Females.      Total. 


Horace  Mann  Scbool 

Evening  Schools 

Evening  Drawing  Schools 

French  and  German :  High  Schools 

Music :  High,  Grammar,  and  Primary  Schools  .  . 

Illustrative  Drawing :  Normal  School 

Drawing :  High  and  Grammar  Schools 

Instructor  in  Hygiene 

Sewing 

Chemistry :  Girls'  High  School 

Laboratory  Assistant :  Girls'  High  School  .... 
Vocal  and  Physical  Culture :  Girls'  High  School  . 
Vocal  and  Physical  Culture :  Girls'  Latin  School 

Military  Drill :  High  Schools 

Instructor  in  Manual  Training  School 

Instructors  in  Cooking  Schools 

Spectacle  Island 


Totals  , 


NORMAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Semi-Annual  Returns   to  Jan.  31,   1890. 


Normal 

Latin 

Girls'  Latin    .... 
English  High  .... 

Girls'  High 

Roxbury  High  .  .  . 
Dorchester  High  .  . 
Charlestown  High  . 
West  Roxbury  High 
Brighton  High  .  .  . 
East  Boston  High  . 
Totals    .    .   .   . 


Average  whole 
Number. 


751 
201 
122 
120 
70 
51 
71 
1,760 


Average 
Attendance. 


65 
1,631 
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NORMAL    AND    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  Jan.  31,  1890. 


No.  of  Reg. 
Teachers. 


Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 


.Average     No. 
of  Pupils  to 
a  Regular 
Teacher. 


Normal 

Latin 

Girls'  Latin 

English  High 

Girls'  High 

Roxbury  High 

Dorchester  High  ... 
Charlestown  High . . . 
West  Roxbury  High 

Brighton  High   

East  Boston  High. . . 

Totals 


183 
473 
191 
778 
751 
325 
219 
178 
95 
71 
132 


30.5 
338 
31.8 
37.0 
35.8 
36.1 
36.5 
29.7 
31.7 
35.5 
33.0 


3,396 


34.6 


ADMISSIONS    SEPTEMBER,    1889. 


NORMAL    SCHOOL. 


Number 
Admitted. 

Average  Age. 

Tears. 

Months. 

Girls'  Hi<rh  School     

77 

1 

12 

19 

18 
20 

6 

Girls'  Latin  School    

6 

From  other  sources 

8 

Totals 

90 

19 

8 

High  School  Graduates,  Fourth  year  class,  June,  1889,  Girls,  90. 
LATIN   AND    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 


Admitted. 

From 
Grammar 
Schools. 

From  other 
Sources. 

Totals. 

Average  Age. 

Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Years. 

Mos. 

Latin  ...    

165 

57 

'466' 
107 
65 
53 
29 
26 
41 

122 

48 
357 
3(0 
154 
104 
89 
35 
36 
72 

43 
9 

68 
100 

21 

16 
8 
3 
3 
4 

165 
57 
425 
400 
175 
120 
97 
38 
39 
76 

13 
14 
15 
16 
15 
15 
16 
15 
16 
15 

11 
5 

English  High 

Girls'  High 

425 

4 

Roxbury  High 

Dorchester  High. . . 
Charlestown  High.. 
West  Roxbury  High, 

Brighton  High 

East  Boston  High  . 

68 
55 
44 
9 
13 

2 
5 

'""4 
3 
9 

Totals 

814 

778 

1,317 

275 

1,592 

15 

3 
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APPENDIX. 


GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 
Semi- Annual  Returns  to  Jan.  31,  1890. 


Adams 

Agassiz 

AllBtou 

Bennett 

Bigelow 

Bowdoin 

Brimmer 

Bunker  Hill  .   .  .  . 

Chapman 

Charles  Sumner  .  . 

Comins 

Dearborn 

DlUaway 

Dorchester-Everett 

Dudley 

Dwigbt 

Eliot 

Emerson 

Everett 

Franklin 

Frothingham    ,  .  . 

Oaston 

George  Putnam    .  . 

Gibson 

Hancock 

Harris 

Harvard 


Average  whole 
Number. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total 


1,002 
452 


351 
645 
730 
595 
631 
505 
647 
579 
557 
686 
681 
1,002 
737 
668 
724 
603 
654 
316 


Average 
Attendance. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total.  > 


481 
340 
594 

509 
725 
304 
594 
673 
547 
487 
461 


878 
664 
613 
653 
534 
584 


ll 

< 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 
3 

.1 

< 

1 

55 

89. 

29 

92. 

. 

1 

76 

88. 

1 

2 

2 

30 

96. 

1 

1 

44 

94. 

2 

1 

47 

87. 

2 

1 

51 

92. 

2 

1 

57 

92. 

1 

2 

48 

91. 

1 

2 

2 

44 

92. 

2 

1 

44 

91. 

1 

2 

1 

58 

91. 

1 

2 

2 

72 

88. 

2 

3 

54 

90. 

1 

1 

1 

38 

94. 

2 

I 

1 

48 

93. 

2 

1 

1 

124 

88. 

3 

1 

1 

73 

90. 

1 

2 

2 

55 

92. 

2 

3 

71 

90. 

. 

2 

3 

69 

88. 

1 

2 

2 

70 

89. 

2 

2 

24 

92. 

. 

1 

1 

31 

91. 

1 

1 

63 

89. 

2 

2 

22 

93. 

. 

1 

1 

67 

91. 

1 

2 

2 

STATISTICS.  59 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


Uillside 

Hugh  O'Brien    .  . 

Hyde 

John  A.  Andrew 

Lawrence    .  .  .  . 

Lewis 

Lincoln    

Lowell 

Lyman 

Martin 

Mather 

Minot 

Mt.  Vernon    .  .  . 

Norcross 

Phillips 

Pierce   

Prescott 

Prince 

Quincy 

Rice 

Sherwin 

Shurtletf 

Stoughton  .... 
Thomas  N.  Hart  . 

Tileston 

Warren 

Wells 

Winthrop    .... 


Average  whole 
Number. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total. 


Totols 


14,856  31,77 


Average 
Attendance. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total, 


186 
613 
716 
233 
498 
457 
463 
505 
540 
628 
375 
376 
103 
672 
446 


15,534  13,354  28.! 
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APPENDIX. 


DISTRIBUTION    OF    PUPILS    IN    RESPECT    BOTH 


CLASSES. 

Under 
5 

years. 

5 

years. 

6 

years. 

years. 

8 
years. 

O 

years. 

11 

All  Classes  .  . 
Totals  .  . 

•■•{ 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

^^ 

•    • 

•     • 

Advanced  Class   .  .  < 

Third-year  Class  .  .  | 

Second-year  Class  .  < 

First-year  Class  .  .  | 
Totals 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

1^-^ 

i 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

First  Class | 

Second  Class  .  .  .  .  -j 

Tliifd  Class | 

Fourth  Class  .  .  .  .  | 

Fifth  Class j 

Sixth  Class | 

Ungraded  Class   .  .  | 
Totals 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

Boys  .    . 

Girls.    . 

Boys  :    . 
Girls  .    . 

^  Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

— : — 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

1 
26 

245 

218 

cS 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .   . 

.  . 

9 
11 

10 

1 

31 

249 
222 

555 

915 
862 

Boys.    . 
Girls  .    . 

85 
36 

.... 

2,400 

■s 

First  Class | 

Second  Class .  .  .  .i 

Third  Class    ....  4 
Totals 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

5 

260 
256 

1,031 

895 

1,108 
948 

1 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

11 

423 
352 

1,34.'-. 
1,169 

1,267 
1,157 

627 
561 

1 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

12 

8 

20 

1,445 
1,152 

2,617 

2,121 
1,825 

4,733 

1,351 
1,146 

5,527 

517 
463 

5,3H0 

166 

147 

3,557 

Grand  totals 

.... 

20 

2,617 

4,733 

5,558 

5,885 

5,957 

STATISTICS. 
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TO    AGE    AND    TO    CLASSES,    JANUARY  31,    1890. 


lO 

years. 

11 

years. 

la 

years. 

13 

years. 

.4 

years. 

15 

years. 

16 

years. 

17 

years. 

18 

years. 

l» 

years 
and 
over. 

Totals. 

10 

36 

8 

60 
11 

77 
36 

93 
36 

83 

47 

52 
23 

35 
13 

16 
11 

462 
185 

10 

44 

71 

113 

129 

130 

76 

48 

27 

647 

•  .   . 

•   • 

•  • 

_ 

•  • 

1 
2 

10 
21 

10 
41 

6 
51 

27 
115 

•   • 

•  • 

.  . 

5 
5 

55 
43 

89 
113 

50 
75 

13 
43 

212 
279 

•   • 

•  • 

16 
4 

86 
65 

128 
110 

90 
107 

31 

98 

13 
34 

4 
21 

2 
15 

335 
335 

•  • 

22 

7 

132 

82 

203 

178 

160 
196 

6 

552 

588 

•   . 

29 

234 

542 

695 

559 

248 

136 

2,443 

1 

28 
18 

185 
123 

397 
327 

349 
443 

172 
242 

33 

77 

J  10 

' 

1,169 
1,240 

21 
G 

187 
145 

488 
468 

533 
570 

399 
375 

108 
142 

17 
35 

13 

t5 

1,756 
1,746 

19 
16 

197 
164 

620 
546 

848 
725 

615 

528 

199 
249 

43 
54 

3 
10 

12 
J4 

2,547 
2,296 

232 
173 

679 
617 

883 
830 

700 
604 

382 
329 

108 
90 

25 
16 

2 
2 

•  • 

3,037 
2,673 

827 
781 

1,047 
930 

813 
724 

446 
427 

189 
152 

35 

34 

2 
10 

2 

3,622 
3,289 

1,113 
904 

711 

608 

372 
352 

164 
157 

49 
34 

13 
6 

'3 

Jl 

3,596 
3,159 

170 
67 

179 

78 

159 
79 

119 
49 

70 
24 

24 
5 

3 

2 

1 

Jl 

865 
352 

4,302 

5,238 

5,756 

5,503 

4,199 

2,329 

822 

182 

J  30 

31,347 

612 
552 

215 
211 

73 
92 

t21 
t30 

— 

- 

3,325 
2,991 

222 

224 

72 
67 

24 

28 

tl2 

tl8 

4,003 
3,585 

56 
52 

20 
11 

3 

8 

t6 
t8 

5,697 
4,820 

1,718 

596 

228 

t95 

•  • 

24,421 

6,020 

5,844 

6,028 

5,698 

4,5 

J6 

3,000 

1,647 

816 

326 

163 

58,858 

t  Thirteen  years  and  over. 


X  Eighteen  years  and  over. 
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APPENDIX. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual  Returns,  to  Jan.  31,  1890. 


Adams  .... 
Agassiz  .... 
Allston  .... 
Bennett .... 
Bigelow  .  .  . 
Bowdoln  .  .  . 
Brimmer  .  .  . 
Bunker  Hill  . 
Chapman  .  .  . 
Charles  Sumner 
Corains  .... 
Dearborn  .  .  . 
Dillaway  .  .  . 
Dor.-Everett  . 
Dudley  .... 
Dwight.   .  .  . 

Eliot 

Emerson  .  .  . 
Everett.  .  .  . 
Franklin  .  .  . 
Frothingham  . 
Gaston  .... 
George  Putnam 
Gibson  .... 
Hancock  .  .  . 
Harris  .... 
Harvard  .  .  . 
llillHide      .    .    . 


? 

Average  w 
Number 

Boys. 

Girls. 

209 

Ill 

121 

95 

225 

255 

175 

150 

390 

263 

164 

177 

227 

198 

289 

269 

177 

140 

225 

222 

140 

117 

348 

267 

189 

168 

203 

203 

811 

323 

249 

243 

316 

130 

277 

234 

240 

260 

299 

287 

238 

257 

387 

404 

112 

108 

140 

132 

16 

451 

459 

6 

141 

140 

12 

319 

297 

6 

142 

121 

Average 
Attendance. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total 


i! 

It 

i 

40 

87. 

150 

176 

24 

89. 

118 

111) 

80 

84. 

255 

226 

37 

89. 

179 

155 

72 

89. 

399 

257 

51 

85. 

167 

188 

46 

89. 

250 

176 

70 

87. 

278 

296 

43 

86. 

180 

147 

62 

86. 

258 

194 

28 

89. 

150 

127 

78 

88. 

311 

325 

42 

88. 

213 

166 

68 

83. 

226 

197 

82 

88. 

343 

307 

62 

87. 

284 

222 

63 

86. 

259 

206 

70 

87. 

250 

270 

81 

85. 

267 

241 

77 

87. 

302 

305 

65 

89. 

243 

251 

110 

86. 

441 

362 

23 

89. 

130 

100 

48 

82. 

164 

108 

117 

86. 

494 

428 

41 

85. 

132 

154 

71 

88. 

314 

314 

36 

86. 

151 

122 

481 
334 
656 
355 
426 
574 


452 
277 
636 
379 
423 
650 
606 
465 


STATISTICS. 
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Districts. 

1 
1 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

< 

=1 

"  s 

In 

ii 

M 

O 

i 

Boys. 

&irls. 

r,otal. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

rotal. 

Hugh  O'Brien  . 

11 

380 

231 

611 

333 

196 

529 

82 

87. 

337 

296 

633 

Hyde 

8 

237 

246 

483 

210 

214 

424 

59 

78. 

252 

240 

492 

John  A.Andrew 

10 

280 

292 

572 

251 

255 

506 

66 

88. 

292 

285 

577 

Lawrence   .  .  . 

17 

654 

240 

894 

592 

205 

797 

97 

90. 

515 

408 

923 

Lewis 

10 

249 

257 

506 

215 

218 

433 

73 

85. 

282 

297 

579 

Lincoln    .... 

8 

295 

144 

439 

261 

120 

381 

58 

86. 

330 

117 

447 

LoweU     .... 

16 

380 

383 

763 

330 

329 

659 

104 

87. 

435 

341 

776 

Lyman     .... 

9 

240 

158 

398 

210 

140 

350 

48 

88. 

222 

185 

407 

Martin 

.5 

99 

75 

174 

90 

66 

156 

18 

90. 

93 

74 

167 

Mather     .... 

9 

227 

201 

428 

198 

173 

371 

57 

86. 

218 

225 

443 

Minot 

5 

111 

106 

217 

97 

92 

189 

28 

87. 

137 

88 

225 

Mount  Vernon  . 

4 

82 

76 

158 

69 

64 

133 

25 

84. 

85 

71 

156 

Norcrosa     .   .   . 

13 

197 

444 

641 

180 

399 

579 

62 

90. 

312 

339 

651 

Phillips    .... 

6 

184 

167 

351 

156 

134 

290 

61 

83. 

202 

178 

380 

Pierce  

3 

S3 

70 

153 

56 

124 

29 

81. 

78 

68 

146 

Prescott  .... 

9 

234 

206 

440 

210 

182 

392 

48 

89. 

244 

207 

451 

Prince 

3 

89 

92 

181 

75 

73 

118 

33 

82. 

99 

103 

202 

Quincy     .... 

13 

429 

273 

702 

382 

231 

613 

89 

87. 

356 

376 

7.32 

Rice 

7 

215 

172 

387 

184 

144 

328 

59 

85. 

170 

209 

379 

Sherwin  .... 

9 

243 

203 

446 

221 

182 

403 

43 

91. 

231 

219 

450 

ShurtleflF.  .  .  . 

6 

151 

157 

308 

136 

132 

268 

40 

86. 

141 

159 

300 

Stoughton  .   .  . 

4 

114 

127 

241 

101 

105 

206 

35 

85. 

161 

93 

254 

Tileston  .... 

2 

33 

39 

72 

30 

32 

62 

10 

86. 

47 

29 

76 

Warren    .... 

7 

162 

182 

344 

148 

165 

313 

31 

91. 

188 

157 

345 

Wells 

16 

459 

442 

901 

407 

374 

781 

120 

87. 

497 

418 

915 

Winthrop   .  .  . 

6 

146 

136 

282 

126 

111 

237 

45 

85. 

155 

122 

277 

Totals  .  .  . 

472 

12,677 

11,155 

23,832 

\\,\T 

9,558 

20,736 

3,097 

87. 

12,987 

11,334 

24,421 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  in  each  Class,  Whole  Number,  and  Ages,  Jan.  31,  1890. 


Districts. 

5 
£ 

i 

5 
1 

i 

3 

1 

1^ 

"1 

1 

i 

I 

1 
■1 

1 

i 

> 

1 
% 

i 

li 

Adams     .... 

100 

103 

123 

326 

25 

48 

77 

81 

57 

27 

6 

5 

Agassiz    .... 

63 

56 

109 

228 

29 

36 

53 

48 

38 

17 

4 

3 

Allston     .... 

141 

128 

212 

481 

47 

103 

105 

98 

63 

35 

16 

8 

6 

Bennett    .... 

74 

108 

1.52 

334 

43 

60 

76 

74 

44 

25 

5 

2 

5 

Bigelow  .... 

173 

207 

276 

656 

72 

181 

146 

135 

84 

26 

6 

5 

1 

Bowdoin     .  .  . 

95 

137 

123 

355 

28 

51 

88 

85 

55 

29 

12 

5 

2 

Brimmer     .   .    . 

118 

121 

187 

426 

63 

84 

103 

95 

56 

23 

2 

Bunker  Hill  .  . 

1.50 

217 

207 

574 

29 

103 

146 

134 

90 

47 

20 

3 

2 

Chapman    .   .   . 

102 

105 

120 

327 

30 

69 

81 

92 

32 

14 

6 

2 

1 

Chas.  Sumner  . 

139 

174 

139 

452 

50 

90 

118 

57 

27 

7 

4 

1 

Comins    .... 

74 

108 

95 

277 

32 

61 

57 

57 

41 

16 

8 

5 

Dearborn    .  .   . 

144 

174 

318 

636 

46 

132 

133 

152 

90 

40 

24 

14 

5 

DiUaway     .   .   . 

107 

98 

174 

379 

34 

83 

96 

87 

44 

23 

8 

4 

Dor.-Everett .  . 

118 

120 

185 

423 

42 

97 

87 

95 

57 

31 

9 

4 

1 

Dudley     .   .   .   . 

150 

201 

299 

650 

76 

106 

161 

115 

101 

51 

28 

8 

4 

Dwight    .... 

111 

152 

243 

506 

55 

96 

133 

96 

79 

29 

12 

4 

2 

Eliot 

95 

165 

215 

465 

73 

89 

97 

80 

57 

41 

19 

8 

1 

Emerson     .  .  . 

126 

167 

227 

520 

38 

104 

108 

98 

91 

43 

22 

10 

6 

Everett    .... 

148 

145 

215 

508 

47 

100 

120 

117 

81 

28 

8 

6 

1 

Frankliu  .... 

153 

189 

265 

607 

57 

123 

122 

131 

114 

36 

13 

8 

3 

Frothingham     . 

165 

159 

170 

494 

52 

87 

104 

112 

82 

41 

14 

2 

Gaston     .... 

254 

262 

287 

803 

105 

144 

192 

177 

111 

49 

14 

5 

6 

Geo.  Putnam    . 

60 

57 

113 

230 

31 

43 

56 

51 

31 

8 

1 

Gibson     .   .   .   . 

70 

79 

123 

272 

29 

65 

70 

58 

34 

8 

2 

Hancock      .   .   . 

171 

2-26 

525 

922 

95 

195 

204 

188 

124 

75 

31 

10 

Harris 

57 

105 

124 

286 

29 

53 

50 

65 

47 

29 

4 

7 

Harvard  .   .   .   . 

138 

208 

282 

628 

71 

119 

124 

125 

109 

66 

19 

4 

1 

Hillside    .  .   .  . 

63 

110 

91 

273 

30 

59 

62 

56 

47 

14 

1 

STATISTICS. 
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Districts. 

1 

6 

i 

o 

£■1 

1 

i 
I 

a 

1 

£ 
I 

s 

I 

1 

i 

> 
% 

Hugh  O'Brien, 

Vto 

189 

271 

633 

63 

136 

138 

140 

93 

40 

19 

4 

Hyde 

112 

163 

217 

492 

48 

95 

109 

104 

73 

39 

16 

6 

2 

J.  A.  Andrew  . 

161 

173 

243 

577 

51 

101 

140 

124 

79 

43 

22 

14 

3 

Lawrence     .  . 

240 

293 

390 

923 

116 

179 

220 

194 

128 

59 

19 

6 

2 

Lewis    .  . 

145 

127 

307 

579 

38 

98 

146 

169 

78 

42 

6 

2 

.    , 

Lincoln     . 

112 

162 

173 

447 

53 

97 

90 

90 

64 

32 

11 

9 

Lowell  .   . 

187 

253 

336 

776 

94 

162 

179 

175 

96 

52 

11 

3 

Lyman  .   . 

8n 

138 

184 

407 

44 

78 

100 

106 

48 

24 

3 

4 

Martin   .    . 

56 

43 

68 

167 

26 

37 

30 

28 

?9 

14 

2 

1 

Mather  .  . 

136 

119 

188 

443 

44 

88 

86 

100 

77 

35 

11 

Minot     .  . 

66 

63 

96 

225 

33 

45 

59 

50 

18 

13 

* 

3 

Mt.  Vernon 

41 

39 

76 

156 

13 

26 

46 

35 

20 

11 

2 

2 

Norcross  . 

138 

206 

307 

651 

91 

123 

98 

149 

102 

61 

17 

8 

Phillips     . 

72 

82 

226 

380 

64 

74 

64 

69 

57 

21 

21 

8 

Pierce    .  . 

56 

36 

54 

146 

20 

29 

29 

32 

17 

12 

5 

2 

Prescott    . 

104 

147 

200 

451 

52 

85 

107 

98 

53 

40 

10 

3 

Prince    .   . 

69 

66 

67 

202 

18 

31 

50 

63 

28 

12 

Quincy  .   . 

207 

242 

283 

732 

62 

114 

180 

139 

131 

75 

22 

Rice    .   .   . 

122 

131 

126 

379 

19 

54 

97 

99 

77 

27 

6 

Sherwin    . 

105 

136 

209 

450 

44 

91 

96 

88 

84 

34 

8 

Shurtleff  . 

95 

95 

110 

300 

23 

40 

78 

85 

48 

19 

6 

Stoughton 

75 

77 

102 

2.54 

49 

01 

01 

52 

23 

13 

2 

Tileston    . 

17 

35 

24 

76 

10 

8 

29 

21 

6 

2 

Warren     . 

106 

97 

142 

345 

40 

59 

89 

90 

46 

16 

2 

Wells     .   . 

223 

278 

414 

915 

127 

188 

182 

181 

129 

74 

26 

Winthrop 

54 

118 

105 

277 

37 

63 

55 

49 

37 

20 

11 

Totals 

6,316 

7,588 

10,517 

24,421 

2,637 

4,733 

5,527 

5,330 

3,557 

1,718 

596 

228 

95 

Percentages 

25.8 

31.1 

43.1 

100 

10.8 

19.4 

22.6 

21.8 

14.6 

7. 

2.5 

.9 
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GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  Jan.  31,  1S90. 


SCHOOI-S. 

i 

o  1 

Adaras 

11 

Agassiz 

7 

Allston 

12 

Bennett .... 

10 

Bigelow 

14 

Bowdoin 

9 

Brimmer 

13 

Bunker  Hill  . 

13 

Chapman    .  . . 

12 

Chas.  Sumner 

11 

Comins 

11 

Dearborn  .  . . 

13 

Dillaway  .... 

12 

Dor.-Everett. 

10 

Dudley 

14 

Dwight 

13 

Eliot 

20 

Emerson 

14 

Everett 

14 

Franklin 

15 

Frothingham. 

11 

Gaston 

12 

Geo.  Putnam . 

G 

Gibson  

7 

Hancock 

11 

Harris 

7 

Harvard   .... 

12 

Hillside 

7 

Hugh  O'Brien 

13 

369 
670 
539 
769 
351 
G46 
730 
595 
531 
505 
647 
579 
557 
686 
681 
1,002 
736 
668 
724 
603 
654 
316 
369 
586 
307 
644 
374 
735 


°  9. 


48.7 
52.7 
55.8 
53.9 
54.9 
39.0 
49.7 
56.2 
49.6 
48.3 
45.9 
49.8 
48.2 
55.7 
49.0 
52.4 
50.1 
52.6 
47.7 
48.3 
54.8 
54.5 
52.7 
52.7 
53.0 
43.9 
53.7 
53.4 
56.5 


Hyde 

J.  A.  Andrew. 
Lawrence  . .  . . 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Lowell   

Lyman 

Martin 

Mather 

Minot 

Mt. Vernon. .  . 

Norcross 

Phillips 

Pierce 

Prescott 

Prince 

Quincy  . .    . . . 

Rice 

Sherwin  

Shurtleff 

Stoughton  . .  . 
Thos.  N.  Hart 
Tileston  .  . . . , 

Warren , 

Wells  

Winthrop 

Totals 


2 

1 

13 

593 

14 

767 

18 

860 

13 

602 

15 

796 

14 

730 

13 

674 

11 

397 

10 

533 

7 

316 

5 

206 

13 

691 

15 

803 

4 

258 

10 

548 

9 

509 

11 

532 

11 

552 

11 

590 

14 

700 

9 

413 

8 

415 

2 

113 

13 

709 

9 

497 

17 

869 

623 

31,777 

STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a   Teacher,  Jan.  31,    1890. 


Agassiz 

AUston 

Bennett  .... 
Bigelow  .... 
Bowdoin  . . . 
Brimmer  . .  - 
Bunker  Hill. 
Chapman  . . . 
Ch's  Sumner 

Comins 

Dearborn  . . 
Dillaway  . . . 
Dor. -Everett 

Dudley 

D  wight 

Eliot 

Emerson  . . . 

Everett 

Franklin  . . . 
Frothingham 

Gaston 

Geo.  Putnam 

Gibson  

Hancock 

Harris    

Harvard  . . . . 
Hillside...    . 


-J 

45.7 

7 

320 

4 

216 

54.0 

9 

480 

53.3 

7 

325 

46.4 

13 

653 

52.3 

8 

341 

42.6 

11 

425 

38.6 

12 

558 

46.5 

7 

317 

45.3 

9 

447 

49.6 

7 

257 

36.7 

13 

615 

47.3 

7 

357 

51.0 

8 

406 

57.5 

13 

634 

48.0 

10 

492 

49.2 

9 

452 

52.2 

9 

511 

56.7 

10 

500 

50.0 

12 

586 

49.6 

9 

495 

55.0 

15 

791 

52.7 

4 

220 

55.0 

5 

272 

54.4 

16 

910 

56. 

5 

281 

56.2 

12 

616 

51.3 

5 

263 

52.0 

Hugh  O'Brien 

Hyde 

J.  A.  Andrew 
Lawrence    . . 

Lewis 

Lincoln  

Lowell 

Lyman 

Martin 

Mather 

Minot 

Mt.  Vernon  . 
Norcross. . . . , 

Phillips 

Pierce 

Prescott    ... 

Prince 

Quincy 

Rice 

Sherwin  .... 

Shurtleff 

Stoughton . . . 
Tileston  .... 

Warren 

Wells 

Winthrop  . . . 


Totals . . 


11 

611 

8 

483 

10 

572 

17 

894 

10 

506 

8 

439 

16 

763 

9 

398 

5 

174 

9 

428 

5 

217 

4 

158 

13 

641 

6 

351 

3 

153 

9 

440 

3 

181 

13 

702 

7 

387 

9 

446 

6 

308 

4 

241 

2 

72 

7 

344 

16 

901 

6 

282 

472 

23,832 

6=4 

55.5 
63.7 
57.2 
52.5 
50.6 
54.2 
47.6 
44.2 
34.8 
47.5 
43.4 
39.5 
57.3 
58.5 
51.0 
48.8 
60.3 
54.0 
55.3 
49.5 
51.3 
60.2 
36.0 
49.1 
56.3 
47.0 
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APPENDIX. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupils  promoted  to  Grammar  Schools  for  the  five  months  ending 
January  31,  1890. 


Adams 

Agassiz 

Allston 

Bennett 

Bigelow 

Bowdoin 

Brimmer 

Bunker  Hill 

Chapman   

Charles  Sumner 

Coniins 

Dearborn 

Dillaway 

Dor.-Everett  . . 

Dudley 

Dwight 

Eliot 

Emerson 

Everett 

Franklin 

Frothingham  .  - . 

Gaston 

George  Putnam. 

Gibson 

Hancock 

Harris 

Harvard 

Hillside 


1 

i 
3 

H 

66 

31 

97 

35 

17 

52 

53 

50 

103 

29 

28 

57 

73 

50 

123 

38 

36 

74 

47 

43 

90 

80 

67 

147 

57 

37 

94 

34 

44 

78 

56 

49 

105 

76 

47 

123 

57 

40 

97 

57 

46 

103 

74 

74 

148 

59 

68 

127 

54 

12 

66 

69 

31 

100 

67 

65 

132 

62 

82 

144 

42 

55 

97 

68 

63 

131 

30 

ss 

63 

23 

31 

54 

59 

48 

107 

1 

20 

16 

36 

52 

31 

83 

38 

33 

71 

Hugh  O'Brien 

Hyde 

John  A.  Andrew. .  . 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln  

Lowell 

Lyman 

Martin 

Mather 

Minot 

Mt.  Vernon 

Norcross 

Phillips 

Pierce  

Prescott 

Prince 

Quincy 

Rice 

Sherwin  

Shurtleff 

Stoughton 

Tileston 

Warren 

Wells 

Winthrop 

Totals 


pq 

3 

102 

54 

23 

26 

52 

45 

112 

31 

42 

45 

27 

17 

63 

85 

66 

30 

40 

47 

53 

54 

24 

38 

18 

14 

22 

61 

45 

41 

11 

8 

67 

42 

31 

25 

42 

47 

32 

33 

41 

40 

26 

25 

32 

29 

10 

15 

46 

49 

!   52 

44 

18 

21 

1,118 

971 

156 
49 
97 

143 
87 
44 

148 


107 
62 
32 
83 
86 
19 

109 
56 
89 
65 
81 
51 
61 
25 
95 
96 
39 
2,089 


STATISTICS. 
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GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Diploma- Scholars,  June,  1889.     Number  of  these  admitted  to 
High  and  Latin  Schools,  September,  1889. 


Diplomas. 

Schools. 

Diplomas. 

|| 

Schools. 

5 

H 

5 

3 

111 

Adams 

18 

12 

30 

13 

Hugh  O'Brien 

35 

26 

61 

33 

Agassiz    

24 

2-1 

18 

Hyde 

34 

34 

22 

Allston 

26 

24 

50 

23 

J.  A.  Andrevir. 

19 

19 

38 

20 

Bennett   ..... 

20 

24 

44 

25 

Lawrence  . .  . 

49 

49 

25 

Bigelow 

56 

56 

20 

Lewis 

27 

31 

58 

44 

Bowdoin 

32 

32 

18 

Lincoln  ... 

68 

68 

31 

Brimmer 

29 

29 

14 

Lowell 

24 

35 

59 

25 

Bunker  Hill... 

20 

25 

45 

21 

Lyman 

18 

11 

29 

15 

Chapman 

18 

29 

47 

25 

Martin 

22 

40 

62 

29 

Chas.  Sumner. 

14 

19 

33 

15 

Mather 

19 

14 

33 

21 

Comins 

21 

29 

50 

18 

Minot 

15 

15 

30 

17 

Dearborn 

15 

20 

35 

22 

Mt.  Vernon .  . 

6 

10 

16 

11 

Dillaway 

41 

41 

28 

Norcross 

28 

28 

6 

Dor. -Everett  . . 

25 

20 

45 

33 

Phillips  .... 

39 

39 

24 

Dudley 

44 

44 

23 

Pierce  

15 

10 

25 

22 

Dwight    

48 

48 

26 

Prescott 

21 

21 

42 

18 

Eliot 

52 

5? 

26 

Prince 

27 

26 

53 

38 

Emerson 

26 

15 

41 

17 

Quincy 

27 

27 

7 

Everett 

72 

72 

39 

Rice 

42 

42 

23 

Franklin 

40 

40 

16 

Sherwin    

30 

30 

10 

Frotliingham  .  . 

21 

21 

42 

16 

Shurtleff  .... 

51 

51 

21 

Gaston 

43 

43 

23 

Stoughton  .  ,  . 

13 

19 

32 

23 

George  Putnam 

12 

7 

19 

12 

Tileston 

4 

4 

8 

6 

Gibson  ... 

12 

21 

33 

26 

Warren 

22 

17 

39 

22 

Hancock    

25 

25 

9 

Wells 

35 

35 

12 

Harris    

16 

11 

27 

23 

Winthrop  . . . 

54 

54 

21 

Harvard 

Hillside 

25 

20 
48 

45 

48 

24 
29 

Totals 

1,130 

1,052 

2,182 

1,115 
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COMPARISON   OF   STATISTICS. 


The  statistics  in  the  foregoing  tables,  when  compared  with  the 
corresponding  statistics  of  the  fonr  preceding  years  give  results, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  as  follows : 

Whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  day  schools  on 
the  31st  day  of  January,  eacli  year  : 

1886.  1887.  1888.  1889.  1890. 

57,713  58,432  58,471  61,100  60,502 

Whole  number  of  pupils  l)elonging  to  each  grade  of  day  schools 
on  the  31st  day  of  January,  each  year  : 
Normal  School : 

114  98  122  170  178 

Latin  and  High  Schools  : 

3,033  3,090 

31,407  31,347 

25,416  21,421 

1,074  1,466 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  day  schools 
during  the  five  months  ending  January  31st,  each  year: 

57,086  58,173  58,223  60,126  60,367 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  each  grade  of  day 
schools  during  the  five  months  ending  January  31st,  each  year: 
Normal  School : 

124  109  124  153  183 

Latin  and  High  Schools  : 

2,662  2.835  2,975  3,082  3,213 


2,629             2,786 

2,934 

Grammar  Schools  : 

30,082           30,592 

30,795 

Primary  Schools  : 

24,888            24,956 

24,620 

Kindergartens  : 

STATISTHVS. 

188(>.             1887. 

1  888. 

1889. 

i8m>. 

Cnimmur  Schools  : 

30, 09(5            30,<5S9 

;50.8U) 

31,448 

31,777 

rriinary  Scliools  : 

24,204            2-1,510 

24,2«4 

24,467 

23,832 

Kindergnrtens  : 

97G 

1 ,362 
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The  average  number  of  |)U[)ils  l)elonging  to  the  special  schools 
during  the  time  such  seiiools  wei-e  in  session  to  Januaiy  31st  each 
year : 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf: 


77                    75 

72 

76 

89 

Evening  High  : 

1,513              1,389 

1,274 

1 .473 

1,998 

Evening  Elementary  : 

1,971             2,034 

2,085 

2,330 

2,968 

P^vening  Drawing : 

595                 570 

557 

557 

559 

Spectacle  Island  : 

17    ■               18 

15 

22 

22 

These  figures  show  the  particulars  of  the  growth  of  the  schools 
during  the  last  five  years.  There  is  a  noticeable  falling  off  in  the 
Primary  Schools  ;  but  there  are  gains  in  all  the  other  schools,  and 
remarkably  large  ones  in  the  P^vening  Schools. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  watching  the  "  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance "  will  notice  but  a  trifiing  change  in  the  figures,  notwith- 
standing the  prevalence  of  a  severe  epidemic,  La  Grippe,  during 
the  montlis  of  December  and  January.  This  does  not  prove, 
however,  that  school  attendance  was  not  very  seriousl}-  afifected 
during  those  months.  The  distemper  reached  its  acme  in  the  early 
part  of  January.  A  special  report  of  school  attendance  for  the 
first  seven  school  days  following  the  Christmas  holidays  shows  78.7 
per  cent,  attendance  in  all  the  schools  against  89.1  per  cent,  on 
the  corresponding  days  of  the  year  1889.  That  is  to  say,  among 
the  pupils  who  would  under  ordinary  circumstances  have  been 
present  in  school,  about  one  in  nine  were  out  because  of  the  influ- 
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enza.  The  loss  in  attendance  was  greater  among  the  5'onnger 
pupils.  The  Primary  Schools  suffered  twice  as  mucli  as  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  ;  and  the  High  Schools  sutfered  comparatively  little. 
Whether  locality  had  anything  to  do  with  the  amount  of  sickness 
among  the  school  children  is  a  question  upon  which  the  special 
report  might  be  expected  to  throw  some  light ;  but  the  returns 
being  arranged  by  districts  show  that  all  parts  of  the  city  were 
about  equally  affected.  The  teachers  suffered  severely.  All  the 
schools  were  more  or  less  disturbed  by  the  absence  of  teachers ; 
and  three  schools  had  to  be  closed  for  a  time.  There  were,  ex- 
cluding the  closed  schools,  834  daj^s  of  teachers'  absence  during 
the  seven  school  daj^s  reported  upon,  showing  that,  on  an  aver- 
age, 119  teachers  were  absent  each  day.  Substitutes  enough  to 
take  their  places  could  not  be  found,  and  the  situation  became  for 
a  while  quite  serious. 

Age  and  Schooling  Certificates  have  been  issued  from  this  office 
during  the  year  ending  March  31,  1890,  to  the  number  of  1,904. 
Nearl}'  all  of  these  certificates  were  for  children  who  would  never 
be  obliged  by  law  to  return  to  school.  Only  a  few  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  who  had  not  attended  school  the  last  twent}' 
weeks  required  of  them  by  law  applied  for  certificates  ;  and  some 
of  these  were  easily'  persuaded  to  return  to  school,  postponing 
their  application  for  certificates  until  they  could  legally  take  un- 
limited ones.  There  would  be,  in  ray  judgment,  no  great  hardship 
caused  by  cutting  off  this  last  class  of  applications  altogether,  and 
granting  certificates  to  those  children  only  who  had  wholly  fulfilled 
the  compulsory  attendance  laws.  If  the  law  were  so  amended  as 
to  provide  for  just  this,  it  would  be  much  simplified  and  improved. 
Let  the  law  define  the  amount  of  school  attendance  to  be  required 
of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  and  when  that  amount 
of  attendance  has  been  given,  and  not  before,  let  certificates  be 
issued. 

E.  P.  S. 
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COMMITTEE    ON    ACCOUNTS. 

Boston,  June  1,  1890. 
Totlie  School  Committee:  — 

Your  Committee,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules,  submit 
their  report  for  the  financial  year  1889-90,  to  which  is  added 
a  detailed  account  of  the  expenditures,  as  required  by  the 
Regulations. 

Early  in  the  year  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
transferring  certain  powers  from  the  Pul)lic  Building  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  Council  to  the  School  Committee,  by  which 
the  expenditures  controlled  by  the  School  Committee,  as 
well  as  their  duties,  were  largely  increased. 

By  this  act,  approved  May  3,  1889,  the  School  Committee 
has  full  power  and  authority  to  order  any  additions,  altera- 
tions, and  repairs  to  be  made  on  the  school  buildings  which 
it  deems  to  be  necessary,  to  provide  temporary  accommo- 
dations for  school  purposes,  to  select,  bond,  and  purchase 
land  required  for  school  buildings  and  their  yards,  and  to  fix 
finally  and  conclusively  the  plans  for  school  buildings  to  be 
erected,  provided  they  shall  not  expend  or  contract  to  expend 
any  money  in  excess  of  the  amount  previously  appropriated. 

Under  this  authority  the  School  Committee  purchased 
certain  lots  of  land,  as  hereafter  stated,  by  drafts  drawn  and 
signed  by  this  committee. 

The  appropriation  granted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for 
repairs  and  alteration  of  school  buildings  has  been  expended 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  law,  May  3,  1889,  giving  the  School  Com- 
mittee power  to  order  to  be  made  any  additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs  on  school  buildings,  the  work  has  been  con- 
tinued under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee.     Several 
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specific  orders  have  been  passed  by  the  Board  during  the 
year,  and  Division  Committees  were  authorized,  by  an  order 
passed  Nov.  26,  1889,  to  request  expenditures  for  repairs  or 
alterations  of  school-houses,  not  exceeding  $100  in  their 
respective  districts.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Build- 
ings has  had  entire  charge  of  the  work,  approved  the  bills, 
and  forwarded  them  directly  to  the  City  Auditor.  These 
expenditures,  together  with  those  made  from  the  appropria- 
tion granted  the  School  Committee,  comprise  the  running 
expenses  of  the  schools  and  form  the  basis  for  computing  the 
average  cost  per  pupil,  as  presented  in  this  report. 

Under  date  of  Feb.  12,  1889,  this  committee  presented  to 
the  School  Board  the  estimated  amounts  required  for  the 
schools,  exclusive  of  the  expenses  for  furniture,  repairs, 
alterations,  and  the  building  of  new  school-houses.  The 
estimates  submitted  were  approved  by  the  School  Committee 
and  forwarded  to  the  City  Auditor. 

The  total  amount  requested  was  subdivided  into  five  ap- 
propriations, which  were  as  follows,  instead  of  three  appro- 
priations,  as  formerly  :  — 


salaries  oi  insiruciors 
Salaries  of  officers 
Salaries  of  janitors 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water 
Supplies  and  incidentals 

58,300 

102,000 

80,000 

95,600 

$1,667,440 

The  City  Council  reduced  the    estimates  $10,000,  grant- 
ing the  following  amounts  :  — 

Salaries  of  instructors  ....         $1,331,540 

Salaries  of  officers 


Salaries  of  janitors 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water  . 
Supplies  and  incidentals 


58,300 

102,000 

80,000 

85,600 

$1,657,440 
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In  addition  to  the  above  amount  granted,  $1,212.78,  re- 
ceived from  the  State  on  account  of  travelling  expenses  of 
pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  were  credited  to  the  ap- 
propriation "  Supplies  and  Incidentals,"  making  the  total 
amount  available  $1,658,652.78  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
saving  made  in  the  appropriation  "Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water" 
($6,419.73),  owing  to  the  decreased  demand  for  coal  oc- 
casioned by  the  very  mild  winter,  it  proved  sufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  schools. 

The  following-named  lots  of  land  for  school-house  sites 
were  purchased  during  the  year  by  the  School  Committee, 
in  accordance  with  authority  granted  them  by  legislative 
enactment :  — 

July  29,  1889.  66,342  sq.  ft.  of  land  on  Walton  and  Wash- 
ington streets  and  Welles  avenue,  Pierce 
District,  Dorchester         .         .         .         .     $13,268  40 

"  «'  "  12,500  sq.  ft.  of  land  on  Sumner  street  and 
Belmont  square,  Adams  District,  East 
Boston 10,875  00 

"     "       "         31,577  sq.  ft.  of  land  on  Wyman  and  Rowe 

streets,  Lowell  District,  Jamaica  Plain   .        10,000  00 

"     •'       "         9,558  sq.  ft.  of  land  on  Auburn  and  Vernon 

streets,  Dudley  District,  Roxbury  .         .        10,000  00 

*'  *•  "  26,144  sq.  ft.  of  land  on  Harold  and  Home- 
stead streets,  George  Putnam  District, 
Roxbury 7,058  88 

"     "       "         5,152  sq.  ft.  of  land  on  Leyden  street.  Orient 

Heights,  Emerson  District,  East  Boston  .  772  80 

Aug.  1,  1889.      A  lot  of  land  known   as  the   Coggswell 

estate,  Bennett  District,  Brighton   .         .         5,000  00 
Nov.  11,  1889.     16,000  sq.  ft.  of  land,  Cumberland  and  St. 

Botolph  streets.  Prince  District,  Boston  .       36,000  00 

*'     "       "         14,228  sq.  ft.  of  land  and  building  thereon, 

Glen    road,     near    Washington    street. 

Hillside  District,  Jamaica  Plain 

Jan.  8,  1890.       7,286   sq.   ft.  of  land,   Cambridge  street. 

Bunker  Hill  District,  Cbarlestown 
Jan.  11,  1890.      10,500  sq.  ft.  of  land,  Cambridge  street, 
Bunker  Hill  District,  Charlestown 

Carried  forward. 


8,500  00 

6,193 

10 

8,000  00 

$116,668 

18 
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Brought  forward,  $115,068  18 

Jan.  22,  1890.  Taxes  on  land  purchased,  Glen  road,  near 
Washington     street,    Hillside     Disti'ict, 

Jamaica  Plain 38  70 " 

"     '«       "         Taxes  on  land  purchased,  Cumb6i-land  and 
St.    Botolph    streets.     Prince     District, 

Boston 386  45 

Jan.  31,  1890.  12,000  sq.  ft.  of  land,  cor.  of  Green  and 
Cheshire  streets,  Hillside  District,  Ja- 
maica Plain 9,000  00 

"     "       "         9,375  sq.  ft.  of  land,  Sumner  street,  Adams 

District,  East  Boston       ....         7,875  00 


Total  amount  of  drafts  drawn  for  land  purchased 


.$132,968  33 


The  ordinary  expenses  the  past  year  were  as  follows  :  — 


School  Committee. 

Salaries  of  instructors         .... 

Salaries  of  officers      ..... 

Salaries  of  janitors     ..... 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water  .... 

Supplies  and  Incidentals  :  — 

Books $39,177  45 

Printing        ....  5,448  40 

Stationery  and   drawing    ma- 
terials       ....        11,133  33 

Miscellaneous  items        .  .        31,744  39 


Expended  from  the  appropriation 
Expended  from  income  of  Gibson  Fund 

Total  expenditure       .... 
Total  income      ..... 

Net  expenditure.  School  Committee    . 

Carried  forward , 


$1,332,573  87 

58,295  00 

101,399  05 

73,580  27 


87,503  57 

$1,653,351  76 

1,175  45 

$1,654,527  21 

39,912  30 

$1,614,614  91 

$1,614,614  91 
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Brought forimrd,  $1,614,614  91 
Public  Building  Department. 
Furniture,    masonry,   carpen- 
try, roofing,  heating-appara- 
tus, etc $262,208  75 

Income  ....  850  20 


Net  expenditure.  Public  Building  Depart- 
ment        .  261,358  55 


Total  net  expenditure  for  the  year  (exclu- 
sive of  new  school-houses)  .  .  .     $1,875,973  46 

Your  committee,  in  preparing  the  estimates,  stated  that 
the  probable  income  would  be  as  follows :  — 
Non-residents,  State  and  City  .         .         .      $12,000  00 

Trust-funds  and  other  sources         .  .  .        23,000  00 


Total  estimated  income  ....      $35,000  00 

The  income  collected  was  as  follows  :  — 

Non-residents,  State  and  City    .  $15,087  21 

Trust-funds  and  other  sources    .  23,484  35 

Sale  of  books  .         .          .         .  127  96 
State    of   Massachusetts,    trav- 
elling expenses  pupils  Horace 

Mann  School          .          .          .  1,212  78 


Total  income     .         .         .  $39,912  30 

The  expenses  of  the  School  Committee,  as  compared  with 
the  year  previous,  present  an  increase  of  $57,251.35.  The 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Pulilic  Building  Department,  for 
furniture,  repairs,  etc.,  of  school-houses,  were  increased 
$9,775.38,  thereby  increasing  the  net  expenditure  of  both 
departments  $67,026.73. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  schools 
was  66,003.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  incurred  by  the 
School  Committee  was  $24.46  ;  by  the  Public  Building  De- 
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partment,  $3.96,  —  making  the  total  average  cost  per  pupil 
$28.42. 

The  cost  per  pupil  the  past  3^ear,  as  compared  Avith  the 
year  previous,  shows  an  increase  of  41  cents  per  pupil. 

The  increase  in  the  average  number  of  pupils  attending 
the  schools  the  past  year  was  1,419.  Every  grade  of  schools 
shows  an  increase,  with  the  exception  of  Primary  Schools, 
where  a  loss  of  635  pupils  is  shown. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  public  schools,  including  new 
school-houses,  for  the  past  year  was  as  follows  :  — 

School  Committee $1,654,527  21 

Public  Building  Department  (ordinarj^)  ....  262,208  75 
Public   Building  and   City  Architect's  Department,  new 

school-houses  (special) 349,602  82 

Total  gross  expenditure $2,266,338  78 

Income  for  the  year  was  as  follows  :  — 

School  Committee $39,912  30 

Public  Building  Department  (ordinary)   .  850  20 

40,762  50 

Total  net  expenditure $2,225,576  28 

The  number  of  regular  instructors  on  the  pay-rolls  April 
1,  1889,  was  1,295.  During  the  year  86  resigned,  2  were 
discontinued,  and  4  died.  Of  the  86  instructors  who  resigned 
23  were  appointed  to  higher  positions,  making  the  actual 
reduction  69,  and  leaving  1,226  of  the  original  number. 
During  the  year  there  were,  in  addition,  85  new  appoint- 
ments, making  the  total  of  regular  instructors,  April  1,  1890, 
1,311,  divided  among  the  several  grades  of  schools  as  fol- 
lows :  High  Schools,  111  ;  Grammar  Schools,  683  ;  Primary 
Schools,  461  ;  Horace  Maun  School,  10  ;  Kindergartens,  46, 
an  increase  of  16  for  the  year.  In  addition  there  have  been 
64  temporary  teachers  and  52  special  assistants  employed 
in  the  day  schools,  an  average  of  172  instructors  in  the 
Evening   and   Evening    Drawing    Schools,    and    51    special 
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teachers, — making  a  total  of  1,650  instructors  on  the  pay- 
rolls during  the  year. 

Later  in  this  report  the  expenses  of  each  grade  of  schools 
are  given,  but  include  only  such  as  are  directly  chargeable 
to  the  different  grades.  In  addition,  certain  expenditures, 
which  might  be  termed  general  expenses,  such  as  cost  of 
supervision,  salaries  of  officers  and  directors  of  special 
studies,  printing,  the  annual  festival,  and  similar  expendi- 
tures, amounting  to  $102,897.65>,  or  about  six  per  cent,  of 
the  running  expenses,  are  incurred  for  the  schools  as  a 
whole. 

In  like  manner  a  certain  part  of  the  income  collected, 
amounting  to  $22,308.90,  is  received  for  the  schools  in 
general,  and  not  for  any  particular  grade. 

The  following  shows  the  total  net  cost  for  carrying  on  each 
grade  of  schools,  by  charging  and  crediting  each  with  its 
share  pro  rata  of  the  general  expenses  and  income.  It  in- 
cludes not  only  the  expenses  of  the  School  Committee,  but 
also  expenditures  made  for  furniture,  repairs,  etc.,  from 
the  appropriation  "  School-Houses,  Public  Building  De- 
partment." 

NORMAL,    LATIN,    AND   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors $200,028  00 

Salaries  of  janitors 11,008  50 

Books,  dx-awing  materials,  and  stationery         .         .         .  8,882  84 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items  ....  2,922  43 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 9,164  79 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 15,509  68 

Total  cost  School  Committee $247,516  24 

Income  from  sale  of  books        ....       $41  25 
Proportion  of  general  income  ....    3,362  60 

3,403  85 

Net  cost  School  Committee $244,112  39 

Net  expenses  Public  Building  Department       .         .         .  33,173  25 

Total  net  cost $277,285  64 
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Average  number  of  pupils,  3,396  ;  cost  per  pupil,  $81.65. 

Cost  for  educating  3,396  pupils 

Tuition  paid  by  80  non-resident  pupils     .         ,         .         , 

Net  cost  for  educating  3,316  resident  pupils 
Average  cost  for  each  resident  pupil,  $81.79. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors       .... 

Salaries  of  janitors 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationei-y 
Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items  . 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water  .... 
Proportion  of  genei*al  expenses 


Total  cost  School  Committee 
Income  from  sale  of  books 
Income  from  non-resident  tuition 
Proportion  of  general  income 

Net  cost  School  Committee 
Net  expenses  Public  Building  Department 

Total  net  cost 


$43  56 

383  75 

11,768  39 


$277,285  64 
6,061  87 

$271,223  77 


$694,711  29 
48,745  75 
28,450  70 
4,612  31 
35,453  67 
54,280  59 

$866,254  31 


12,195  70 

$854,058  61 
117,258  10 

$971,316  71 


Average  number  of  pupils,  31,777  ;  avei'age  cost  per  pupil,  $30.57. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors       .... 

Salaries  of  janitors 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery 
Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items  . 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water  .... 
Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost  School  Committee     . 
Income  from  sale  of  books 
Proportion  of  general  income  . 

Net  cost  School  Committee 
Net  expenses  Public  Building  Department 

Total  net  cost     ..... 

Average  number  of  pupils,  23,832  ;  average  cost  per  pupil,  $21.89. 


$331,647  39 

38,278  50 

4,707  17 

2,682  17 

24,163  63 

26,838  93 

.   $34  10 
.  5,818  86 

$428,317  79 
5,852  96 

• 

$422,464  83 
99,285  09 

$521,749  92 
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HORACE   MANN   SCHOOL. 


Salaries  of  instructors 

Salary  of  janitor        .... 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost  School  Committee 
Proportion  of  general  income    . 


Net  expenses  Public  Building  Department 


Average  number  of  pupils,  89  ;  cost  per  pupil,  $130.05. 

Total  cost  for  educating  89  pupils    .... 
Received  from  the  State,  etc.,  for  tuition  and  travelling 
expenses  of  pupils        ...... 


Net  cost  ior  educating  89  pupils 
Net  average  cost  for  each  pupil,  $19.46. 


$8,585  83 

432  00 

68  20 

1,218  74 

201  35 

702  34 

$11,208  46 
152  27 

$11,056  19 
518  64 

$11,574  83 


$11,574  83 

9,842  45 
$1,732  38 


KINDERGARTENS . 

Salaries  of  instructors  .... 
Salaries,  of  janitors  ..... 
Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery 
Kindergarten  supplies  .... 
Pianos  and  stools  ..... 
Miscellaneous  items ..... 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water  .... 
Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost  School  Committee      . 
Proportion  of  general  income  . 

Net  costSchool  Committee 
Net  expenses  Public  Building  Department 

Total  net  cost 


$24,323  60 
490  40 
334  90 
968  05 
527  00 
290  32 
194  59 
1,813  67 

$28,942  43 
393  20 

$28,549  23 
7,981  89 

$36,531  12 


Average  number  of  pupils,  1,362  ;  average  cost  per  pupil,  $26.82 
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EVENING   HIGH   AND   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors 

Salaries  of  janitors    .... 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost  School  Committee 
Income  from  sale  of  books 
Income  from  non-resident  tuition     . 
Proportion  of  general  income  . 

Net  cost  School  Committee 
Net  expenses  Public  Building  Department 

Total  net  cost 


Average  number  of  pupils,  4,966  ;  average  cost  per  iiupil,  $9.93 


$9  0.5 

11  92 

661  61 


$38,152  50 

2,179  67 

2,304  68 

75  26 

2,936  54 

3,051  62 

(00  27 


i2  58 


$48,017  69 
1,305  95 

$49,323  64 


EVENING  DIJ AWING   SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors 

Salaries  of  janitors    .... 

Drawing  materials  and  stationery     . 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost  School  Committee     . 
Proportion  of  general  income  . 

Net  cost  School  Committee 
Net  expenses  Public  Building  Department 

Total  net  cost 


Average  number  of  pupils,  559  ;  average  cost  per  pupil,  $22.33 


$8,875  00 
264  23 
531  19 
15  51 
799  57 
700  96 

$11,186  46 
151  97 

$11,034  49 
1,448  46 

$12,482  95 


MANUAL  TRAINING   SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors 

Books  and  drawing  materials  .... 
Lumber  and  hardware  ..... 
Crockery,  groceries,  and  kitchen  materials 

Carried  forward. 


$4,720 

26 

9 

96 

524 

41 

531 

43 

$5,786 
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Brought  forward. 
Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water 


Expenses  Public  Building  Department 
Total  cost 


$5,786  06 

7  93 

116  49 

$5,910  48 
387  17 

$6,297  65 


The  pupils  attending  the  Manual  Training  Schools  belong 
to  and  are  included  in  the  number  belonging  to  the  other 
grades  of  schools. 

In  the  following  table  the  total  net  expenditure  incurred 
by  the  School  Committee  is  divided  into  five  items  :  — 

1.  Salaries  of  instructors. 

2.  Salaries  of  officers. 

3.  Salaries  of  janitors. 

4.  Fuel,  gas.  and  water. 

5.  Supplies  and  incidentals. 

The  net  amount  expended  for  each  of  these  items  during 
the  past  fourteen  years  is  herewith  shown  :  — 


Salaries 
Instructors. 

Salaries 
Officers. 

Salaries 
Janitors. 

Fuel,  Gas, 
and  Water. 

Supplies  and 
Incidentals. 

1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81^ 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 

$1,190,575  10 
1,128,430  40 
1,085,288  32 
1,085,324  34 
1,087,172  23 
1,085,459  28 
1,094,491  01 
1,118,751  87 
1,143,893  48 
1,162,566  65 
1,182,092  18 
1,202,885  55 
1,247,482  78 
1,295,177  76 

$56,807  56 
58,035  94 
55,462  18 
53,679  74 
52,470  00 
55,993  83 
57,038  83 
58,820  00 
60,020  00 
58,910  00 
55,739  67 
57,608  00 
58.157  00 
58,295  00 

$77,554  63 
75,109  93 
73,728  94 
74,594  40 
77,204  10 
79,791  50 
81.281  84 
83,182  71 
84,982  91 
86,601  38 
89,802  95 
98,947  00 
99,248  74 

101,399  05 

$55,490  16 
53,321  70 
47,678  94 
40,920  22 
57,483  62 
57,593  17 
60,863  11 
66,068  59 
61,325  41 
58,417  53 
57,216  67 
71,048  76 
75,067  07 
73,580  27 

$122,673  25 
110,680  46 
111,343  68 
113,243  02 
65,562  93 
44,788  33 
46,858  31 
46,966  55 
118,123  97 
87,528  30 
67,103  54 
69,170  87 
77,407  97 
86,162  83 

Total 

$16,109,390  95 

$797,037  75 

$1,183,530  08 

$336,075  22 

$1,167,614  01 

Average  . 

$1,150,670  78 

$56,931  27 

$84,537  86 

$59,719  66 

$83,401  00 
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The  average  annual,  increase  in  pupils  during  the  time 
covered  by  the  above  table  was  1,207,  which  should  enter 
into  the  account  in  comparing  expenses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  made  by  the 
School  Committee,  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the  average 
cost  per  pupil,  as  incurred  by  them  since  the  reorganization 
of  the  Board,  —  a. period  of  fourteen  years  :  — 


Tear. 

Expenditures. 

Income. 

Net  Expenditures. 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

Rate  per 
Pupil. 

1876-7T    .   . 

$1,525,199  T3 

$21,999  03 

$1,503,200  70 

50,308 

$29  88 

1877-78     .   . 

1,455,687  74 

30,109  31 

1,425,578  43 

51,759 

27  54 

1878-79    .   . 

1,405,647  60' 

32,145  54 

1,373,502  06 

53,262 

25  79 

1879-80     .   . 

1,416,852  00 

49,090  28 

1,367,761  72 

53,981 

25  34 

1880-81     .   . 

1,413,763  96 

73,871  08 

1,339,892  88 

54,712 

24  49 

1881-83      .   . 

1,392,970  19 

69,344  08 

1,323,626  11 

55,638 

23  79 

1883-83     .   . 

1,413,811  66 

73.278  56 

1,340,533  10 

57,554 

23  29 

1883-84     .   . 

1,452,854  38 

79,064  66 

1,373,789  72 

58,788 

23  37 

1884-85     .   . 

1,507,394  03 

39,048  26 

1,468,345  77 

59,706 

24  59 

1885-86     .   . 

1,485,237  20 

31,213  34 

1,454,023  86 

61,259 

23  74 

1880-87    .   . 

1,485,343  29 

33,388  28 

1.451,955  01 

62,259 

23  32 

1887-88     .   . 

1,536,552  99 

37,092  81 

1,499,460  18 

62,226 

24  10 

1888-89     .   . 

1,-596,949  08 

39,585  52 

1,557,363  56 

64,584 

24  11 

1889-90     .   . 

1,654,527  21 

39,912  30 

1,614,614  91 

66,003 

24  46 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  expenses  of 
the  School  Committee  the  past  year  were  35  cents  more  per 
pupil  than  for  the  previous  year. 


Kindergartens  have  been  in  successful  operation  in  twenty- 
six  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  city  during  the  year. 
Nineteen  are  located  in  grammar  and  primary  school  build- 
ings, and  the  remaining  seven  are  in  buildings  owned,  hired 
by,  or  loaned  to  the  city  for  this  purpose.  The  number  of 
instructors  employed,  including  two  special  assistants,  was 
forty-eight,  —an  increase  of  seven  in  the  teaching  force. 
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The  establishment  of  a  cooking-schopl  in  the  Comins  Dis- 
trict, the  opening  of  a  school  in  the  same  district  for  the 
study  of  the  Slojd  system,  and  the  introduction  of  element- 
ary manual  training  into  many  of  the  primary  classes 
throughout  the  city,  in  connection  with  the  regular  school 
work,  constitutes  about  all  of  the  advance  made  during  the 
year  in  manual  training  work.  This  department  now  in- 
cludes—  as  independent  schools  —  one  carpenter  shop,  six 
schools  of  cookery,  and  a  school  for  instruction  in  the  Slojd 
system.  The  instructor  in  the  last-named  school  is  not  paid 
by  the  city. 

In  the  following  pages  of  this  report  will  be  found  a  list  of 
the  buildings  occupied  by  the  High,  Grammar,  Primary,  and 
Special  schools  and  Kindergartens,  their  location,  number  of 
rooms  in  each,  and  the  number  of  instructors  employed. 
The  valuation  of  each  building  is  also  given,  as  appraised 
by  the  assessors.  May  1,  1889. 

The  total  valuation  of  the  buildings  and  land  used  for  each 
of  the  different  grades  of  schools  was  as  follows  :  — 

High  Schools,  includiug  New  Roxbury  High          .         .  $1,318,000  GO 

Grammar  Schools .         -  4,474,600  00 

Primary  Schools      .........  2,893,600  00 

Kindergartens 82,700  00 

Special  Schools 30,000  00 

Total  valuation,  May  1,  1889         ....     $8,798,900  00 


The  original  cost  of  the  above  to  May  1,  1889,  was  about 
$7,847,000. 

The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  instructors  the  past  year 
was  $1,332,573.87,  the  largest  amount  ever  paid  for  this 
item,  and  an  increase  of  $46,898.92  over  the  previous  year. 
Between  forty-two  and  forty-three  per  cent,  of  this  increase 
is  charged  to  Kindergartens  and  Evening  Schools. 

In  1875-76,   the   year  before   the    reorganization   of  the 
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School  Board,  the  cost  for  salaries  of  instrirctors  was  $1,235,- 
375.24,  the  number  of  pupils  being  49,317,  an  average  cost 
of  $25.05  per  pupil.  During  the  past  year  the  average 
cost  per  pupil  was  $20.19.  Jf  the  cost  per  pupil-  the  past 
year  had  been  at  the  same  rate  as  for  1875-476,  the  expendi- 
ture for  salaries  of  instructors  would  fiave  been  $1,653, - 
375.15,  instead  of  $1,332,573.87,  a  difference  of  $320,- 
801.28.  *•  • 

The  expenditure  for  salaries  of  instructors  was  paid  to 
about  1,700  different  persons,  and  was  about  81  per  cent,  of 
the  total  expenditure  of  the  School  Committee. 

During  the  year  the  rules  governing  the  rank  of  instruc- 
tors in  the  Rice  Training  School  were  amended,  and  now 
permit  for  that  school  one  master,  two  sub-masters,  two  first 
assistants,  and  as  many  additional  assistants  as  the  number 
of  pupils  at  the  rate  of  forty-nine  to  a  teacher  will  permit, 
the  committee  to  decide  whether  the  rank  shall  be  that  of 
second  or  third  assistant.  In  accordance  and  dating  from 
April  1,  1890,  the  rank  of  one  third  assistant  was  increased 
to  first  assistant,  four  third  assistants  to  second  assistants, 
and  two  fourth  assistants  to  second  assistants,  an  increase  in 
rank  of  one  first  assistant  and  six  second  assistants  over  the 
past  year. 

The  variations  in  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  salaries 
paid  in  the  different  grades  the  past  year,  as  compared  with 
1888-89,  were  as  follows  :  —  * 

High  Schools,         pupils  increased,  161 ;  salaries  increased,  $10,608  60 

Grammar  Schools,               "  329  " 

Primary  Schools,                  "  *635  " 

Horace  Mann  School,          "  13  " 

Kindergartens,                      ••'  386  " 

Evening  Schools,                 "  1,163 

Evening  Drawing  Schools,  "  2  " 

Manual  Training  Schools,  " 

Special  teachere,  " 

Total  increase  in  pupils,  1,419;  in  salaries, 

*  Decreased. 


17,165  56 

1,261  70* 

379  71 

12,997  82 

6,936  00 

322  00* 

864  93 

470  00* 

$46,898  92 
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The  average  salary  paid  during  the  year  to  each  regular  — 

High  School  instructor  was $1,717  11 

Grammar  School  instructor  was  .....  985  97 

Primary  School  instructor  was  .        t         .         .         .         .  707  08 

The  average  salauy  paid  each  regular  teacher  in  the  High, 
Grammar,  and  Primary  service  during  the  year  was  $948.19. 

The  cost  per  pupil  for  salaries  paid  instructors  in  the 
Normal,  Latin,  and  High  Schools  the  past  year,  was  as 
follows  :  — 

Normal  School         .      '.         .    •' $GG  11 

Latin  School    .      ^  .         .         . 83  63 

Girls'  Latin  School           .         .     ' 55  09 

English  High  School G117 

Girls'  High  School            ...                  ....  46  71 

Roxbury  High  School 42  28 

Charlestown  High  School ♦      .  61  63 

Dorchester  High  School 42  78 

Brighton  High  School 74  39 

West  Roxbury  High  School 66  04 

East  Boston  High  School ■     .  54  60 

The  following  information  accompanying  the  pa\'-rolls 
returned  by  the  principals  shows  the  absence  of  teachers  from 
Dec.  10,  1889,  to  March  10,  1890,  the  time  during  which 
"la  grippe  "was  prevalent  to  a  great  extent :  — 

Number  of  teachers  absent 420 

Average  number  of  days  each  was  absent    .         .         .         .         .  11 

Number  of  substitutes  employed 301 

Average  number  of  days  each  was  employed        .         .         .         .  12 

The  number  of  teachers  absent  during  the  time  for  whom 
no  substitutes  were  employed  was  119,  aggregating  816 
school-days,  and  it  would  require  about  $2,500  to  pay  sub- 
stitutes for  services  not  rendered.  At  certain  times  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  substitutes,  and  it  is  believed  they  were 
employed  whenever  they  could  be  secured.  In  many  cases 
the  remaining  teachers  performed  additional  work  in  order 
that  classes  without  teachers  need  not  be  dismissed. 
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Durino^  the  year  $51,440.93  were  paid  for  instruction  by 
special  teachers,  as  follows :  Sewing,  30  teachers,  in  232 
divisions,  $16,762;    Music,  5  teachers,  $12,980;    Drawing, 

1  teacher,  $3,000  ;  Modern  Languages,  director,  $2,916.67, 

2  assistants,  $3,000;  Hygiene,  1  teacher,  to  March  1,  1890, 
$2,750;  Calisthenics  and  Elocution,  2  teachers,  $1,452; 
Physics  in  Boys'  Latin  School,  1  teacher,  to  Sept.  9,  1889, 
$660;  Military  Drill,  1  teacher  and  1  armorer,  $2,800; 
Manual  Training,  1  teacher  of  carpentry,  $1,200;  6  teachers 
of  schools  of  cookery,  $3,520.26  ;  school  on  Spectacle  Island, 
1  teacher,  $400. 

The  number  of  special  assistants  employed  during  the  year, 
under  Section  105  of  the  Regulations,  to  assist  teachers  of  the 
lowest  Primary  classes,  was  49,  and  the  salaries  paid  the 
same  amounted  to  $2,723.  Special  assistants  were  authorized 
l)y  the  Board  to  serve  in  Kindergartens  also,  and  the  number 
employed  was  3,  the  salaries  paid  them  amounting  to  $245. 

The  number  of  temporary  teachers  employed  during  the 
year  was  64,  and  the  amount  paid  them  was  $9,551.39,  of 
which  $2,060.33  were  expended  for  services  in  the  High 
Schools,  $4,531.80  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  $2,959.26 
in  the  Primary  Schools. 

The  Evening  High  School  on  Montgomery -street,  with  its 
branches  in  East  Boston  and  Charlestown,  and  fifteen  Even- 
ing Elementary  Schools,  opened  Sept.  30,  1889.  In  addi- 
tion, an  Elementary  School  was  opened  in  the  Allston 
School-house  Oct.  21,  1889,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
term.  The  Elementary  School  in  the  Minot  School -house, 
which  opened  Sept.  30,  1889,  was  discontinued  Jan.  6,  1890. 

Under  a  change  in  the  rules  of  the  Board,  the  salaries  of 
principals  of  elementary  schools  depend  upon  the  average 
attendance  of  pupils,  the  rates  being  $5.00  per  evening  for 
an  average  attendance  of  one  hundred  or  more  pupils,  and 
$4.00  per  evening  for  an  average  attendance  of  less  than 
one  hundred  pupils.  In  addition  to  this  increase  in  salaries, 
the  grade  of  first  assistant,  with  a  salary  of  $2.50  per  evening, 
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was  established  in  scliools  having  seventy-five  or  more 
pupils. 

On  account  of  these  changes,  and  the  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  pupils,  the  cost  for  salaries  paid  instructors 
advanced  from  $31,216.50  for  1888-89  to  $38,152.50,— 
the  cost  for  the  past  year,  —  an  increase  of  over  twenty-two 
per  cent. 

The  number  and  location  of  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools 
were  not  changed  during  the  year.  The  salaries  paid  in- 
structors amounted  to  $8,875,  as  compared  with  $9,197  for 
the  previous  year. 

The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  officers  the  past  yeixr  was 
$58,295,  an  increase  of  $138  as  compared  with  the  year 
preceding.  This  appropriation  includes  the  salaries  of  the 
superintendent,  six  Supervisors,  sixteen  truant  officers,  and 
othej^'  officers  of  the  Board  and  their  assistants. 


The  number  of  persons  euiployed  in  taking  care  of  the 
school  buildings  was  162,  and  the  salaries  paid  amounted  to 
$101,399.05,  an  increase  of  $2,150.31  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  The  salaries  ranged  from  $72  to  $2,100 
per  annum,  the  average  being  $625.92.  Many  of  the  jani- 
tors employ  outside  assistance,  for  which  they  are  required 
to  pay  from  their  salaries.  During  the  year  there  were 
nine  resignations  and  three  deaths  in  the  janitors'  service. 

May  21,  1889,  an  act  was  approved  whereby  engineers, 
janitors,  and  all  persons  having  charge  of  steam-boilers  and 
furnaces  in  the  school  buildings  in  the  city  of  Boston  shall 
be  classified  and  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  act  to 
improve  the  civil  service  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
cities  thereof,  and  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners made  and  established  thereunder. 

In  pursuance  of  this  act,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
prepared  rules,  Aug.  28,  1889,  which  went  into  effect  Nov. 
1,  1889,  since  which  time  all  appointments  have  been  made 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  civil  service. 
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These  rules  permit  the  appointment  of  a  janitor  where  the 
annual  salary  paid  is  |300,  or-  less,  to  be  made  without  an 
examination ;  provided,  however,  that  no  person  so  ap- 
pointed shall  be  transferred  or  promoted  to  a  position  where 
the  compensation  is  at  an  annnal  rate  of  more  than  |oOO,  or 
receive  greater  compensation  for  the  care  of  any  one  school 
building  than  at  said  rate,  unless  duly  certified  for  appoint- 
ment after  a  competitive  examination. 

Where  the  salary  is  over  $300  per  annum,  only  present 
employees,  or  those  certified  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, are  eligible  for  appointment.  The  janitor  of  a 
school-house  heated  by  furnaces  cannot  be  appointed  to  a 
building  heated  by  steam,  except  by  passing  the  examination 
required  for  taking  charge  of  steam-boilers. 

Since  the  law  went  into  effect  vacancies  in  the  Lincoln, 
Mt.  Vernon,  and  Tennyson  street  schools  have  been  filled  by 
candidates  furnished  by  the  civil  service.  In  each  case  the 
candidate  standing  highest  on  the  list  received  the  ap})oint- 
ment,  and  is  doing  the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

It  is  believed  that  the  janitor  service  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  passage  of  this  law,  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
new  appointments,  but  also  by  janitors  now  in  the  service 
understanding  that  promotion  depends  upon  their  giving 
satisfactory  service  in  their  present  positions. 

This  committee  received  during  the  year  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Supplies  monthly  requisitions  for  approval  to  the 
amount  of  $161,083.84,  which  represents  the  total  expendi- 
ture for  the  year,  exclusive  of  salaries.  The  income  received 
and  credited  to  this  expenditure  amounted  to  $1,340.74, 
leaving  $159,743.10  as  the  net  amount  expended  for  items 
under  the  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  an  increase 
of  $7,268.06  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  non-resident  pupils  who  paid  tuition  for 
the  privilege  of  attending  our  schools  Avas  97.  Of  this  imm- 
ber   8    attended  the   Normal  School,  40  the  Latin  School, 
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6  the  Girls'  Latin  School,  21  the  English  High  School,  5  the 
Girls'  High  School,  15  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  2  the 
Evening  High  School.  The  amonnt  collected  from  the  above- 
mentioned  pupils  was  $6,457.54. 

In  addition,  $8,629.07  were  received  from  the  State  for 
tuition  of  pupils  attending  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

The  income  received  from  the  Gibson  Fund  during  the  year, 
for  the  benetit  of  the  Dorchester  schools,  amounted  to  $1,090, 
and  the  expenditures  amounted  to  $1,175.45.  The  income 
to  the  credit  of  this  fund  April  1,  1890,  was  $1,220.41. 

The  income  collected  from  the  Smith  Fund  was  $385,  and 
from  the  Stoughton  Fund,  $212.  The  net  amount  received 
from  licenses  was  $21,797.35.  The  income  from  the  last 
three  items  was  collected  by  the  City  Treasurer  and  credited 
to  the  appropriation  School  Instructors. 

Your  committee  have  added  to  this  report  the  estimates 
for  the  present  tinancial  year  as  prepared,  a[)proved,  and 
presented  to  the  City  Auditor  in  February  last.  The  amount 
asked  for  was  as  follows  :  — 

Salaries  of  instructors $1,369,400  00 

Salaries  of  officers 59,500  00 

Salaries  of  janitors 10-1,500  00 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 80,200  00 

Supplies  and  incidental  expenses      .....  98,400  00 

A  total  of $1,712,000  00 

The  City  Council  granted  the  School  Committee  for  ex- 
penses of  the  public  schools,  $1,919,200. 

Your  committee  were  informed  that  the  items  which  went 
to  make  up  the  appropriation  granted  were  as  follows  :  — 

Salaries  of  instructors $1,350,000  00 

Salaries  of  officers 59,500  00 

Salaries  of  janitors 104,500  00 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 80,200  00 

Supplies  and  incidental  exi)enses 90,000  00 

School-houses,  repairs,  etc.       ......  228,500  00 

Carried  forward,  $1,912,700  00 
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Brought  forivard,  $1,912,700  00 

Gibson  School-house,  heating-appavatns           .         .         .  3,000  00 

Prince  Scliool-house,  yard  wall 500  00 

Stoughton  School-house,  heating-apparatus     .         .         .  3,000  00 


$1,919,200  00 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  City  Council  has  granted  the 
entire  amount  under  one  appropriation,"  including  the  esti- 
mate for  repairs  and  alterations  (contained  in  the  last  four 
items),  which  has  always  1)een  allowed  as  a  separate  appro- 
priation. It  would,  perhaps,  have  proved  more  desirable  if 
the  amount  requested  for  repairs  and  alterations  shoidd 
have  continued  as  a  separate  appropriation,  as  no  change 
is  suggested  in  the  method  of  doing  the  work,  the  School 
Committee  simply  assuming  the  duty  of  ordering  the  neces- 
sary repairs  and  alterations,  as  required  by  the  change  in 
the  law,  the  same  to  be  carried  out  l)y  the  proper  officer  of 
the  city,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings. 

The  City  Council,  in  the  items  making  up  the  grand  total, 
reduced  the  estimate  for  School  Instructors  $19,400,  and 
Supplies  and  Incidentals,  $8,400,  a  total  reduction  of  $27,800. 
It  is  possible  that  the  amount  granted  for  the  usual  expenses 
of  the  School  Committee  may  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
the  schools  ;  but  it  will  not  permit  many  new  expenditures, 
and  will  require  the  utmost  economy  in  carrying  on  the 
present  work  of  the  schools. 

In  closing,  the  committee  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Board  to  the  following  pages  of  this  report,  which  give  in 
detail  the  expenditures  during  the  year,  together  with  such 
information  as  was  thought  desirable. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

gp:orge  r.  swasey, 

O/iairman. 
SAMUEL  B.  CAPEN, 
LIBERTY  D.  PACKARD, 
WILLARD  S.  ALLEN, 
BENJAMIN  B.   WHITTEMORE, 

Oommiiiee  on  Accounts. 
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SCHOOL   CENSUS.  — May,   1890. 
Number  of  children  in  Boston  between  the  ages!  of  5  and  15. . . ,  72,041 

Number  attending  public  schools 64,739 

"  "       private  schools 9,936 

"Wliole  number  of  different  pupils  registered  in  the  public  schools  during 
the  year  1889-90:  Boys,  36,114;  girls,  32,684;  total,  68,798. 

EXPENDITURES.  — 1889-90. 

Salaries  of  officers $58,295  00 

"       "teachers 1,332,573  87 

Incidental  Expenses. 

By  School  Committee 262,482  89 

From  Income  Gibson  Fund 1,175  45 

By  Committee  on  Public  Buildings 262,208  75 

School-houses  and  lots 349,602  82 

Total  expenditures $2,266,338  78 

INCOME. 

School  Committee $39,912  30 

City  Council 850  20 

Total  income $40,702  50 

Net  expenditures  for  public  schools . .    $2,225,576  28 
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SUMMARY. 
June,  1890. 


General  Schools. 

1 

i 

m 

< 

1 
1^ 

< 

1 
d 

iz; 

Normal 

Latin  and  High . 

Grammar 

1 

10 
55 

480 
25 

8 

no 

725 

480 
46 

116 

2,938 
30,847 
24,289 

1,553 

110 
2,761 
28,252 
21,267 
1,143 

6 

177 

2,595 

3,022 

410 

95. 

94. 
91.6 
88. 
73.6 

101 

2,864 
29,687 
24,364 

1,475 

Kindergartens 

Totals 

571 

1,369 

59,743 

53,533 

6,210 

89.6 

57,491 

Special  Schools. 

1    ■ 
1 

i 

i 

< 

o  a 

1 

1 
1 
1 
16 

10 

1 

30 
119 
23 

91 

16 

1,773 

2,651 

500 

79 

14 

1,349 

1,577 

436 

12 
2 

87 
87 

9-^ 

Spectacle  Island 

Evening  High 

16 

Evening  Drawing 

24 

183 

5,031 

3,455 

. 

SCHOOLS    AND    TEACHERS. 


Females.      Total 


Normal  School 

Latin  School 

English  High  School     .   .   .   , 

Girls'  High  School 

Girls'  Latin  School 

Roxbury  High  School  .  .  .  . 
Dorchester  High  School  .  .  . 
Charlestown  High  School  .  , 
West  Koxhury  High  School  . 
Brighton  High  School  .  .  .  . 
East  Boston  High  School    .    , 

Grammar  Schools 

Primary  Schools 

Kindergartens 


Totals 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 


Schools. 


Males. 


Horace  Mann  School , 

Evening  Schools 

Evening  Drawing  Schools 

French  and  German :  High  Schools 

Music :  High,  Grammar,  and  Primary  Schools  .   , 

Illustrative  Drawing  :  Normal  School 

Drawing:  High  and  Grammar  Schools 

Sewing 

Chemistry :  Girls'  High  School 

Lahoratory  Assistant :  Girls'  High  School  .  .  .  . 
Vocal  and  Physical  Culture :  Girls'  High  School  . 
Vocal  and  Physical  Culture :  Girls'  Latin  School 

Military  Drill :  High  Schools 

Instructor  in  Manual  Training  School 

Instructors  in  Cooking  Schools 

Spectacle  Island 


Totals  . 


NORMAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Semi-Annual  Returns   to  June  30,   1890. 


Average  whole 
Numher. 

Average 
Attendance. 

u 

•si 

ll 

1 

1 
1 

i 

5 

1 

■s 

1 

i 

1 

2 

1 

4 

•: 

>> 

M 

5 

1 

1 

C5 

1 

1 

116 
176 

116 
435 
176 

414 

110 

164 

110 
414 
164 

6 
21 
12 

95. 
96. 
93. 

Latin 

435 

Girls'  Latin     .... 

6 

English  High.-.  .  . 

729 

729 

691 

691 

38 

95. 

8 

13 

. 

Girls'  High 

652 

652 

605 

605 

47 

93. 

1 

1 

1 

18 

306 

107 

184 

291 

15 

95 

1 

1 

R 

Dorchester  High   .   . 

92 

112 

204 

86 

100 

186 

18 

91. 

1 

5 

Charlestown  High    . 

48 

108 

156 

47 

98 

145 

11 

93. 

1 

4 

West  Roxhury  High 

24 

65 

89 

23 

61 

84 

5 

94. 

1 

3 

18 

48 

66 

17 

45 

62 

4 

t3 

1 

? 

East  Boston  High     . 

5T 

68 

125 

55 
1,440 

64 

119 

6 
183 

95. 
94. 

- 

1 
23 

21 

1 

3 

4 

4 

1,515 

1,539 

3,054 

1,431 

2,871 

48 
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NORMAL    AND    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals. 


No.  of  Reg. 
Teachers. 


Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 


Average    No. 
of  Pupils  to 
a  Regular 
Teacher. 


Normal 

Latin 

Girls'  Latin 

English  High 

Girls'  High 

Roxbury  High 

Dorchester  High  .  • 
Charlestown  High.. 
West  Roxbury  High 
Brighton  High  .... 
East  Boston  High.  • 

Totals 


116 
435 
176 
729 
652 
306 
204 
156 
89 
66 
125 


31.0 
31.5 
29.3 
34.7 
31.0 
38.3 
34.0 
31.2 
29.7 
33.0 
31.3 
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3,054 


Graduates,  June,  1890. 


Regular 
Course. 


Four  Years' 
Course. 


Latin   

Girls'  Latin 

English  High 

Girls'  High 

Roxbury  High 

Dorchester  High  . . . 
Charlestown  High. . 
West  Roxbury  High 

Brighton  High 

East  Boston  High. . , 

Totals , 


38 
10 
116 
110 
65 
34 
36 
19 
11 
29 


38 
10 
116 
192 
65 
34 
50 
19 
11 
29 


468 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
October,  1889— March,  1890. 


Schools. 

P 

11 

u 

Average 

Attendance, 

till 

< 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

High 

108 

2,077 

1,442 

647 

463 

1,110 

21 

28 

nigh,  Ch'n  Branch  .   .   . 

65 

389 

207 

89 

58 

147 

5 

36 

High,  E.B.  Branch  .   .   . 

56 

167 

124 

71 

21 

92 

4 

29 

A  listen  School 

93 

120 

60 

33 

7 

40 

3 

23 

Bigelow  School,  8.B. .   . 

106 

297 

128 

70 

24 

94 

8 

13 

Comins  School,  Rox. .   . 

108 

336 

183 

96 

25 

121 

9 

16 

Dearborn  School,  Rox. . 

107 

217 

164 

62 

27 

89 

7 

14 

Eliot  School 

108 

447 

223 

111 

46 

157 

12 

15 

Franklin  School   .  .   .  . 

108 

749 

493 

149 

112 

261 

17 

16 

Hancock  School    .  .  .   . 

108 

375 

223 

59 

13 

72 

5 

19 

Lincoln  School,  B.B  . .   . 

108 

333 

206 

56 

29 

85 

7 

15 

Lyman  School,  E.B.  .  . 

108 

325 

163 

76 

20 

96 

7 

15 

Minot  School 

58 

55 

44 

28 

3 

31 

3 

21 

Phillips  School 

108 

224 

132 

54 

27 

81 

6 

16 

Quincy  School 

108 

231 

137 

83 

28 

111 

8 

16 

Sherwin  School,  Rox.    . 

106 

155 

90 

51 

8 

59 

5 

15 

Warren  School,  Ch'n  .   . 

108 

309 

121 

68 

25 

93 

8 

13 

Warrenton  Street    .  .  . 

67 

197 

101 

43 

22 

65 

5 

16 

Wells  School 

107 

595 

180 

79 

43 

122 

9 

15 

Totals 

1,845 

7,598 

4,424 

1,925 

1,001 

2,926 

149 

22 

EVENING    DRAWING    SCHOOLS. 


Charlestown  .   .   .   . 
East  Boston   .   .   ,   . 

Roxbury 

Tennyson  Street  .   . 
Warren  Avenue  .   . 

Totals 


Average 
Attendance. 


Males.    Females.     Total 
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GKAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual  Returns  to  June  30,  1890. 


Adams  .... 
Agassiz  .... 
Allston  .... 
Bennett  .... 
Bigelow  .... 
Bowdoin  .  .  . 
Brimmer  .  .  . 
Bunker  Hill  .  . 
Chapman  ,  .  . 
Charles  Sumner 
Comins  .... 
Dearborn  .  .  . 
Dillaway  .  .  . 
Dudley  .... 
Dwight  .... 
Edward  Everett 

Eliot 

Emerson  .  .  . 
Everett  .... 
Franklin  .... 
Frothingham  . 
Gaston  .... 
George  Putnam 
Gibson  .... 
Hancock  .... 

Harris 

Harvard  .... 


Average  whole 
Number. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total 


Average 
Attendance. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total 


n 


•    STATISTICS. 
GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded, 
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Hillside 

Hugh  O'Brien    .  . 

Hyde 

John  A.  Andrew 

Lawrence    .  .  .  . 

Lewis 

Lincoln    

Lowell 

Lyman 

Martin 

Mather 

Minot 

Mt.  Vernon    .  .  . 

Norcross 

Phillips 

Pierce   

Prescott 

Prince 

Quincy 

Rice 

Sherwin 

Shurtletf 

Btoughton  .  .  .  . 
Thomas  N.  Hart   . 

Tileston 

Warren 

Wells 

Wlnthrop    .... 


Average  whole 
Number. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total, 


16,278  14,569 


Boys.  Girls.  Total 


0,8471 15,043 


<       Oh 


90. 

92. 
41  92. 
65 
35 
49 
79 
40 
24 
12 
29 
51 
97  89. 


94. 


1 

1    1 
1 


28,252 
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APPENDIX. 


DISTRIBUTION    OF    PUPILS    IN    RESPECT    BOTH 


CLASSES. 

Under 
.5 

years. 

5 

years. 

6 

years. 

7 
years. 

8 
years. 

9 

years. 

11 

^1 

All  Classes j 

Totals 

Boys  .    . 
Girls   .    . 

.... 

i 

1 

X 

Advanced  Class    .  .  < 

Third-year  Class  .  .  | 

Second-year  Class  .  < 

First-year  Class  .  .  < 
Totals 

Boys  .    . 
.  Girls  .    . 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

Boys  .    . 

Girls  .    . 

•    . 

First  Class | 

Second  Class  .  .  .  .  | 

Third  Class | 

Fourth  Class  .  .  .  .  ] 

Fifth  Class 1 

Sixth  Class | 

Ungraded  Class   .  .  < 
Totals 

Boys  .    . 

Girls  .    . 

:  : 

•     . 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

Boys  .    . 

Girls  .    . 

•  .. 

1 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

4 

8 

140 
124 

^ 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

5 
3 

151 
137 

713 
671 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

3 
6 

38 
9 

78 
28 

17 

346 

1  763 

1 

First  Class | 

Second  Class  .  ,  .  .  i 

Third  Class    .   .  .  .  | 
Totals 

Boys  .    . 

Girls  .    . 

1 

141 
112 

756 
704 

1,185 

985 

1 

s 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

4 

233 
221 

1,12.-. 
1,054 

1,427 
1,206 

768 
682 

Boys  .    . 

Girls  .    . 

10 
10 

20 

1,106 
910 

2,020 

2,116 
1,718 

4,289 

1,554 
1,365 

5,351 

680 
590 

5,36< 

197 
197 

4,014 

Grand  totals 

20 

2,020 

4,280 

5,368 

5,700 

5,777 

STATISTICS. 
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TO    AGE    AND    TO    CLASSES,    JUNE,    1890. 


lO 

11 

la 

13 

.4 

15 

16 

17 

18 

lO 

years 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

and 
over. 

Totals. 

2 

32 

51 

68 

96 

106 

83 

42 

26 

506 

6 

9 

25 

36 

35 

21 

19 

10 

161 

•      • 

2 

38 

60 

93 

132 

141 

10-t 

61 

36 

667 

.     . 

•     • 

.     . 

5 
11 

8 
34 

71 
91 

10 
57 

23 

102 

•     • 

;    ; 

•     • 

1 
5 

23 
19 

82 
93 

25 
55 

202 
263 

•     • 

•     • 

14 
3 

50 
35 

111 

98 

99 
96 

30 
53 

5 
21 

1 

5 

179 

309 
306 

•     • 

10 
2 

74 
39 

179 
138 

173 
172 

50 
119 

8 
22 

317 

495 
497 

•     • 

12 

130 

408 

596 

555 

2,197 

•     • 

13 
3 

101 
71 

332 

228 

367 

428 

227 
310 

64 
132 

28 
42 

$13 
$30 

18 

Jl 
t3 

Jl 

1,117 
I, '202 

8 

7 

85 
65 

367 
337 

516 

550 

454 

418 

161 

178 

1,625 
1,605 

15 
3 

107 

88 

449 
397 

765 
665 

575 
580 

269 
268 

67 
86 

8 
12 

^- 

- 

2,256 
2,102 

129 

78 

559 
461 

853 
793 

760 
628 

379 
340 

114 
101 

12 
18 

3 
2 

2,817 
2,422 

663 
640 

1,004 
932 

887 
770 

476 
471 

205 

183 

41 

40 

4 

15 

1 

3,427 
3,180 

1,076 
1,013 

837 
730 

454 

392 

205 
177 

55 
43 

14 
6 

.      2 
2 

.    . 

3,513 
3,174 

183 
73 

176 
76 

147 
100 

129 
63 

85 
29 

15 
4 

2 

'3 

854 
393 

3,873 

4,985 

5,408 

5,215 

4,100 

2,539 

1,084 

295 

t  62 

29,687 

787 
618 

270 
301 

126 
109 

t23 
t53 

• 

•     • 

440 

— 

- 

3,289 

2,882 

288 
292 

79 
90 

24 
32 

tic 

tl9 

— 

- 

3,964 
3,596 

71 
54 

12 
19 

7 
10 

t5 
t2 

.     . 

5,758 
4,875 

2,110 

771 

308 

t  118 

.     . 

•     • 

.     . 

24,364 

6,983 

5,758 

5,754 

5,405 

4,323 

3,079 

1,821 

954 

215 

56,915 

t  Thirteen  years  and  over. 


X  Eighteen  years  and  over. 
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APPENDIX. 


GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  June,  1890. 


Schools. 

■5  1 

is 

•i 

It 

Schools. 

d 

1 

<1  ° 

i 

Adams 

11 

507 

46.1 

Hyde 

12 

600 

50.0 

Agassiz 

8 

880 

47.6 

J.  A.  Andrew. 

16 

749 

49.9 

Allston 

12 

659 

54.9 

Lavrrence 

16 

869 

54.3 

Bennett 

10 

523 

52.3 

Lewis 

12 

609 

50.8 

Bigclow 

14 

758 

54.1 

Lincoln 

11 

535 

48.6 

Bowdoin 

8 

336 

42.0 

Lowell 

14 

713 

50.9 

Brimmer  .... 

U 

628 

44.9 

Lyman 

13 

642 

49.4 

Bunker  Hill  . 

13 

673 

61.9 

Martin 

11 

360 

32.7 

Chapman 

12 

602 

50.2 

Mather 

10 

517 

51.7 

Clias.  Sumner 

11 

540 

49.1 

Minot 

7 

299 

42.7 

Comins 

11 

531 

48.3 

Mt.  Vernon... 

5 

217 

43.4 

Dearborn  . . . 

la 

622 

47.9 

Norcross 

14 

707 

50.5 

Dillaway 

12 

636 

44.7 

Phillips 

15 

749 

49.9 

Dudley 

14 

594 

42.4 

Pierce  

6 

256 

42.7 

Dwight 

13 

656 

50.5 

Prescott 

10 

625 

62.5 

Edw.  Everett. 

10 

534 

53.4 

Prince 

10 

500 

60.0 

Eliot 

20 

960 

48.0 

Quincy 

11 

553 

50.3 

Emerson 

14 
14 

710 
661 

50.7 
,    47.2 

Rice         

12 

12 

547 
586 

45.6 

Everett 

Sherwin  

48.8 

Franklin 

14 

709 

50.6 

Shurtleff 

15 

712 

60.8 

Frotliingliam. 

12 

619 

51.6 

Stoughton  . . . 

11 

404 

36.7 

Gaston 

12 

611 

50.9 

Thos.  N.  Hart. 

8 

418 

62.2 

Geo.  Putnam . 

6 

313 

62.2 

Tileston 

2 

113 

66.5 

Gibson  

7 

358 

51.2 

Warren 

13 

684 

52.6 

Hancock  

11 

564 

51.3 

Wells 

11 

490 

44.5 

Harris 

7 

324 

46.3 

Winthrop 

17 

850 

50.0 

13 

7 

657 
364 

60  5 

Hillside 

62.0 

Totals 

630 

30,847 

48.9 

Hugh  O'Brien 

14 

714 

51.0 

STATISTICS. 
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GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 
Graduates,  June,  1890. 


Adams    

Agassiz 

Allston  

Bennett 

Bigelow 

Bowdoin  , 

Brimmer 

Bunker  Hill  ... 

Chapman   

Chas.  Sumner  . 

Comins 

Dearborn 

Dillaway 

Dudlej^ 

Dwight 

Edward  Everett 

Eliot   

Emerson 

Everett 

Franklin 

Frothingham  . . 

Gaston    

George  Putnam 

Gibson    

Hancock  

Harris 

Harvard 

Hillside 

Hugh  O'Brien  , 


Diplomas. 


19 


o 


17  41 
31 
51 


Hyde   

John  A.  Andrew. . . 

Lawrence    

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Lowell 

Lyman 

Martin  

Mather 

Minot 

Mt.  Vernon 

Norcross . . . 

Phillips   

Pierce    

Prescott 

Prince   

Quincy 

Rice   

Sherwin  

ShurtleflF  

Stoughton 

Thomas  N.  Hart... 

Tileston , 

Warren 

Wells 

Winthrop 


Totals 


32 
37 
53 
72 
42 
47 
37 
41 
40 
25 
17 
27 
42 
30 
47 
85 
31 
45 
38 
54 
39 
32 
11 
48 
32 
54 

2,248 
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APPENDIX. 


TABLE  S.IIOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF,  YEARS  THE  DIPLOMA 
GRAI)UATK&  OF  1890  BELONGED  T(*  A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
IN   THIS   CITY. 


S^JftOOLS.          5,. 

■J 
o 

1 

1 

i 

I 

g 

£ 
g 

to 

£ 
10 

8 

£ 
g 
>. 

8 
4 
14 
22 
15 
3 
6 
15 
21 
6 

2 

£ 

2 
9 

4 

1 

£ 
1 

1 

"2 
a 

1 

s 

•a 

i 

9 
8 

^ 

2 

1 

3 
7 
11 

2 

1 

U 

8 

8 
18 
12 
12 
13 
33 

5 
16 
30 
26 
17 
24 

5 

16 
19 

8 
25 

3 
18 
20 

8 

20 
12 
20 

41 
^1 

Agassiz 

AUston 

I 

51 

Bennett 

d'l 

Bii?elow 

7 
9 
6 
3 

3 
12 

1 
3 

48 

Bowdoin 

5 

2 

... 

... 

SI 

Briinnier 

3 

1 
14 
3 

3 

1 
6 

^8 

Bunker  Hill 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

"iP 

Chapman 

Charles  Sumner  . . , 

2 

3 

47 
35 

Comins 

2 

44 

Dearborn 

1 

2 

2 
2 

1 

4 
2 

3 
20 
13 
14 
12 
14 
23 
22 
13 
18 
18 
9 
5 
1 
2 

35 

Dillaway 

1 
1 

38 

Dudley 

... 

1 
6 
4 

3 
5 

4? 

Dwight 

56 

Edward  Everett  . . . 

6 
3 

45 

Eliot 

1 

... 

4? 

Emerson          .    ... 

1 

9 
6 
4 
3 

1 

41 

Everett 

5 

1 
2 

2 

1 

16 
7 

75 

Fr;  nklin 

35 

Frothingham 

2 

45 

9 

1 
7 

48 

George  Putnam  . . . 

3 

1 

1 

1 
2 
2 

2 
2 

26 

34 

Hancock 

19 

Hartis 

1 

4 

97 

STATISTICS. 
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TABLE  SHOWING 
GRADUATES  OF 
IN   THIS   CITY. — 


THE  •  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  THE  DIPLOMA 
1890 ''BELONGED  TO  A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
ConcLiided. 


Schools. 

o 

>. 

i 

t 

-id 

i 

i 

I 

to 

2 

1 

i 

. 

***" . 

1. 

l 

3 

3 
6 

37 
11 
26 
12 
17 
24 
38 
19 
31 
12 
23 
10 
16 
13 

8 
23 
15 
34 
28 
14 
18 
15 
11 
11 
12 

8 
15 
17 
24 

2 

3 
3 

11 

4 

10 

14 

13 

7 

8 

5 

3 

14 

9 

15 

7 

2 

5 

6 

5 

9 

23 

9 

7 

15 

24 

12 

4 

1 

20 

11 

16 

*, 

53 

Hillside 

3 

.... 

7 
4 

31 

H   O'Brien 

.... 
1 

1 

41 

Hyde 

J.  A.Andrew 

3 

2 

17 

11 

17 

6 

1 

6 

5 

2 

1 

2 
2 

S? 

1 

37 

53 

] 

] 

9 

!'>< 

Lincoln  .... 

42 

Lowell   .      . 

6 
3 

1 

2 
2 

47 

1 

S7 

Martin 

1 
5 

... 

1 

41 

Mather 

Minot 

40 
25 

17 

Norcross . . 

5 
3 
4 
4 
9 
5 
3 
4 
4 
2 

15 
1 

2 

4 

4 

27 

Phillips .... 
Pierce 

1 

49 

6 

30 

Prescott    . . 

47 

Prince 

2 
2 
3 
9 
3 

21 
1 

10 
1 
6 
9 

85 

31 

Rice 

45 

S8 

Shurtleff . . . 

54 

Stoughton. . 
T.  N.  Hart. 

1 

39 
39 

Tileston  . . . 

1 

1 

11 

Warren . . . 

2 

1 

48 

Wells 

2 
2 

.... 

1 
3 

32 

Winthrop 

2 

6 

54 

Totals  . 

30 

13 

27 

6 

224 

18 

952 

43 

590 

3 

122 

1 

13 

206 

2248 
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PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual  Returns,  to  June  30,  1890. 


Adams 

Agassiz 

Allston 

Bennett 

Bigelow  .  .  .  . 
Bowdoin  .  .  .  . 
Brimmer  .  ,  .  . 
Bunker  Hill  .  . 
Chapman  .... 
Charles  Sumner  . 

Comins 

Dearhorn  .  .  .  . 
Dillaway   .   .   .   . 

Dudley 

Dwight 

Edward  Everett 

Eliot 

Emerson    .   .   .   . 

Everett 

Franklin  .  .  .  . 
Frothingham  .  . 

Qaston 

George  Putnam  . 

Gibson  

Hancock   .  .  .  . 

Harris 

Harvard  .  .  .  , 
Hillside    .... 


Average  whole 
Number. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total 


Average 
Attendance. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total 


533 
S40 
642 
323 
404 
557 
322 
478 
287 
645 
392 
675 
519 
411 
483 
548 


STATISTICS. 
PRIMARY   SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded.. 
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1 

1 
Average  whole 
Numher. 

Average 
Attendance. 

< 

r 

"  1  •' 

•A 

i 
1 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

p 

Hugh  O'Brien   . 

11 

402 

254 

656 

356 

221 

577 

79 

88 

336 

333 

669 

8 

220 

264 

218 
280 

438 
544 

198 
235 

196 
239 

394 

474 

44 
70 

89 
87 

209 
255 

222 
267 

John  A.Andrew 

522 

Lawrence    .   .  . 

680 

214 

894 

616 

187 

803 

91 

89 

481 

398 

879 

Lewis 

267 
210 

265 
83 

532 
298 

237 
177 

231 

72 

468 
249 

64 
49 

88 
83 

207 
124 

321 
165 

528 
2S9 

Lincoln     .... 

Lowell     .... 

393 

405 

798 

348 

350 

698 

100 

87 

403 

406 

809 

Lyman     .... 

238 

172 

410 

213 

151 

364 

46 

88 

182 

221 

403 

Martin 

91 
262 

72 
233 

163 
495 

81 
227 

62 
191 

143 
418 

20 

77 

84 

80 
238 

80 
271 

160 

Mather     .... 

509 

Minot             . 

114 

86 

108 
66 

222 
152 

100 
71 

93 
55 

193- 
126 

29 
26 

87 
83 

117 
85 

102 
71 

219 

Mount  Vernon  . 

156 

Norcross     .  .  . 

192 

423 

615 

176 

383 

559 

56 

92 

298 

316 

614 

PhilUpa 

.  .  . 

200 

180 

380 

172 

149 

321 

59 

85 

184 

195 

379 

87 
236 

71 

206 

158 
442 

75 
216 

58 
184 

133 

400 

25 
42 

83 
90 

83 
184 

80 
259 

Prescott 

443 

Prince  . 

94 
416 

89 
275 

183 
691 

82 
372 

73 

238 

155 
610 

28 
81 

85 

88 

68 

135 

348 

203 

Quincy 

.  .  . 

6S7 

Rice 

7 

183 
254 

152 
196 

335 
450 

151 
233 

120 
179 

271 
412 

64 
38 

80 
91 

154 
227 

178 
241 

332 

Sherwin 

.  .  . 

46S 

Shurtleff 

.  .   . 

153 

159 

312 

137 

133 

270 

42 

86 

156 

153 

309 

Stoughton  .   .  . 

125 

142 

267 

113 

122 

235 

32 

88 

175 

103 

278 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

330 

155 

485 

296 

134 

430 

55 

88 

233 

257 

490 

Tileston  .... 

38 

45 

83 

34 

36 

•  70 

13 

85 

49 

39 

88 

Warren    .... 

181 

191 

372 

169 

172 

341 

31 

91 

.       188 

199 

387 

Wells 

444 

443 

887 

391 

378 

769 

118 

87 

411 

444 

855 

Winthrop   .  .  . 

' 

129 

134 

263 

110 

111 

221 

42 
3,022 

86 
88 

.       167 

103 

270 

Totals  .  .  . 

480 

12,985 

11,304 

24,289 

11,519 

9,748 

21,267 

11,580 

12,784 

1 

24,364 

11'8 


APPENDIX. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  in  each  Class,  Whole  Number,  and  Ages',  June  30,  1890. 


Adaros  .... 
Agassiz  .... 
Allston  .... 
Bennett  .... 
Bigelow  .... 
Bowdoin  .  •;  . 
Brimmer  .  .  .  , 
Bunterltlll  .  . 
■Obapman  •  •  • 
Chas.  -Sumner  . 
Comins  "... 
Dearborn  .  .  . 
Dillaway  ... 
Dudley  .... 
D*ight  .... 
Edward  Everett, 

Eliot 

Emerson  .  .  ■ 
Everett  .... 
Franklin  .... 
Frothingham  . 
Gaston  .... 
Geo.  Putnam  . 
Gibson  .... 
Hancock      .  .   . 

Harris 

Harvard  .... 
Hillside   .... 


101        151 

53  in  ke 

16.3  I     235 

13»  'vi;;; 

§r)9     ■    2611. 

K3-J  ■' .  1  n 


117 

•  lis 

iLiy  , 

.1.3 

220. 

■\9i:: 

•  '">. 

/99 

.127 

145. 

184 

.'  149 

.70 

'l05 

112 

134 

■168 

•  343 

103 

-111 

178 

153. 

207 

■■315 

153 

143 

223. 

115 

110 

186 

97 

151 

235 

■122 

163 

263 

131 

137 

252' 

151 

190 

2.41 

107 

204 

170 

155 

168 

181 

58 

60 

124 

71 

98 

125 

165 

207 

558 

59 

97 

136 

119 

142 

298 

67 

119 

102 

■J 

1^ 

•  £ 

1. 

1 

i 

ir 

1 

>> 
a 

1 

a 

> 

£ 

1 

1 

344 

■27 

.  ■^^• 

-70 

•67 

-  70 

37 

13 

6 

229 

■  r* 

.  40 

47. 

44 

38 

34 

4 

5 

.533 

47 

98' 

103 

118 

83 

48 

19 

11 

340- 

28 

64 

64 

73 

'  64 

31 

10 

2  • 

642; 

60 

134 

164 

140 

•  95 

33 

8 

,7 

323 ' 

:  4 

43 

70, 

72 

67 

43 

■  14 

9 

.404 

.50 

64 

.'94 

.97 

59 

34 

6 

.  557. 

.  35 

83 

117 

141 

86 

65 

18 

11 

,322' 

22 

65 

80^ 

49 

16 

8 

4 

478 

■   49 

91 

108 

113 

75 

29 

10 

2 

287 

28 

56 

57 

61 

46 

29 

7 

2 

64S 

•  37 

111 

127 

158 

111 

52 

35 

9 

392 

27 

.81 

-92 

91 

57 

25 

13 

6 

675 

38 

109 

146 

152 

100 

71 

40 

9 

519 

43 

80 

120 

130 

77 

46 

16 

4 

411 

23 

83 

89 

82 

71 

31 

24 

5 

483 

63 

91 

90 

■  94 

73 

44 

19 

9 

548 

41 

87 

10a 

100 

110 

55 

30 

9 

520 

34 

95 

123 

112 

87 

44 

19 

6 

582. 

•  39 

lOi 

111 

140 

100 

62 

13 

11 

481 

54 

76 

103 

99 

80 

60 

9 

504 

33 

92 

108 

112 

85 

55 

10 

8 

242 

27 

42 

50 

53 

48 

11 

7 

2 

294 

36 

54 

77 

55 

47 

16 

5 

2 

930 

67 

149 

200 

194 

159 

103 

36 

20 

292 

26 

51 

44 

54 

66 

26 

16 

2 

559 

3 

134 

164 

115 

88 

42 

13 

.  . 

288 

21 

62 

56 

62 

57 

17 

9 

4 

STATISTICS. 
PRIMARY   SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


H9 


Districts. 

1 

i 

..s  ■ 

ii. 

1! 
1^ 

t 
.1 

>. 

C4 

1 
1 

H. 

i 
>> 

1 

U 

■s 

Hugh  O'Brien, 

164 

_181 

.324 

669 

*     76 

123 

13t 

140 

111 

58 

"18 

5 

1 

Hyde 

102 

160 

169 

431 

15 

••  89 

105 

96 

61 

43 

13 

7 

2 

J.A.Andrew. 

154 

157 

211 

522 

38 

•    74 

143 

a23 

73 

36 

19 

11 

5 

Lawrencre     .  . 

245 

278 

~  356 

•  879 

92 

181 

208 

180 

136 

59 

14 

•  5 

4 

Lewis    .... 

155 

159 

2;4 

•558 

IS 

.•74 

^lf5 

.  136 

111 

54 

14 

6 

Lincoln     .  .  . 

95 

86 

108 

289 

10 

.  .•41   '    73 

69 

55 

22 

12 

3 

4 

Lowell  .... 

188 

241 

380 

.     809 

83      1^0     1to 

.  -m 

VI- 

52 

21 

8 

'     2 

Lyman  .   .  .  .- 

75 

136 

132 

403 

St)        On    ■     s-i 

1111 

011 

27 

13 

1 

1 

Martin   .... 

52 

44 

64 

160 

.    20!      -5       :;" 

.  o4-  ■    ■2'; 

1-5 

4 

1|.    . 

Mather  .... 

136 

123 

■     250 

509 

48i       sv  ,  1.U1 

lOo        93 

.  49 

16 

7 

3 

Minot     .... 

62 

60 

97 

■   219 

22     -*4S    .    47 

.  52!       27- 

^  11 

■  8 

•2 

■2 

Mt.  Vernon.  . 

29 

43r 

82 

156 

■  19   ■.  -i:,'     41 

40        22 

8 

1 

... 

Norcross  .  .  . 

153 

188 

273 

614 

83'     KIT      l.os 

li;:!:     106 

57 

:27 

•     9 

4 

Phillips     .  .  . 

74 

87 

218 

379 

42 

70       72 

68 

.     56 

40 

18 

.  11 

2. 

Pierce    .... 

58 

49 

56 

163 

15 

29 

'39 

30 

.24 

-     17 

6 

3 

Prescott     .   .  . 

126 

109 

•  208 

443 

26 

60 

.98 

"112 

80 

39 

13 

10 

5 

Prince    .... 

69 

81 

53 

203 

3 

22 

43 

.44 

•  36 

36 

11 

8 

Quincy  .... 

194 

242 

251 

687 

53 

113 

173 

150 

111 

53 

17 

14 

3 

Rice 

69 

163 

100 

332 

17 

53 

41 

90 

52 

29 

7 

. 

Sherwin    .   .  , 

108 

199 

161 

468 

44 

69 

114 

91 

•85 

47 

12 

4 

2 

Shurtleff  .   .   . 

93 

103 

113 

309 

22 

58 

76 

76 

57 

17 

3 

Stoughton     .   . 

72 

70 

136 

278. 

58 

58 

%   59 

62 

20 

14 

2 

3 

2 

Thos.  N.  Hart, 

175 

100 

215 

490 

29 

98 

106 

109 

69 

47 

20 

9 

3 

Tileston    .  .  . 

25 

19 

44 

88 

16 

10 

23 

21 

13 

4 

1 

Warren     ,  .  . 

106 

101 

180 

387 

47 

72 

69 

92 

76 

23 

5 

2 

1 

Wells     .... 

208 

277 

370 

855 

75 

147 

189 

177 

144 

81 

28 

11 

3 

Winthrop     .  . 

54 

108 

108 

270 

52 

55 

60 

42 

26 

13 

17 

3 

2 

Totals    ,  . 

6,171 

7,560 

10,633 

24,364 

2,040 

4,289 

5,351 

5,363 

4,014 

2,110 

771 

308 

118 

Percentages 

25.3 

31.1 

43.6 

100. 

8.4 

17.6  !  21.9 

22. 

16.5 

8.6 

3.2 

1.3 

.5 

li>0 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils' to  a   Teacher,  June  30,  1890. 


Adams  .... 

Agassiz.... 
AUston  .... 
Bennett  ... 
Bigelow  . . . 
Bowdoin  . . 
Brimmer  . . 
Bunker  Hill 
Chapman  . . 
Ch's  Sumner 

Comins 

Dearborn  . 
Dillaway  . . 
Dudley. ... 
D wight. ... 
Edw.  Everett 

Eliot 

Emerson  . . . 

Everett 

Franklin  . . . 
Frothingham 

Gaston 

Geo.  Putnam 

Gibson  

Hancock .... 

Harris   

Harvard  .... 

Hillside 

HughO'Brien 


.1 

7 

33J! 

4 

227 

,9 

513 

7 

333 

13 

638 

8 

338 

11 

405 

12 

555 

7 

316 

9 

445 

7 

282 

13 

■  644 

7 

390 

13 

666 

10 

538 

8 

408 

9 

479 

9 

527 

10 

524 

12 

605 

9 

484 

15 

500 

4 

238 

5 

286 

16 

939 

5 

292 

578 
281 
656 


1% 


47.6 
56.7 
57.0 
47.6 
49.1 
42.2 
36.8 
46.2 
45.2 
49.4 
40.3 
49.5 
55.7 
51.2 
53.8 
51.0 
53.2 
58.5 
52.4 
50.4 
53.8 
33.3 
59.5 
57.2 
58.7 
58.4 
48.2 
56.2 
59.6 


Hyde 

J.  A.  Andrew . 
Lawrence  .  . . . 

Lewis 

Lincoln  

Lowell 

Lyman 

Martin 

Mather 

Minot 

Mt.  Vernon  . . 

Norcross 

Phillips 

Pierce  

Prescott 

Prince 

Quincy 

Rice 

Sherwin 

Shurtleff 

Stoughton 

Thos.  N.  Hart 

Tileston 

Warren 

Wells 

Winthrop 


COM 

lot 


Totals 1  480 


438 
544 
894 
532 
298 
798 
410 
163 
495 
222 
152 
615 
380 
158 
442 
183 
691 
335 
450 
312 
267 
485 
83 
372 


24,289 
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Boston  Public  Schools, 

Superintendent's  Office, 
Boston,  Oct.  14,  1890. 
To  the  President  of  the  School  Gommittee :  — 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
is  herewith  respectfully  submitted. 

EDWIN  P.    SEAVER, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee :  — 

As  required  by  the  "  Rales  and  Regulations,"  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  presents  a  report  of  its  work  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  1,  1890:  — 

The  work  for  the  past  year  has  differed  but  little  from 
that  of  previous  years.  We  have  visited  the  schools  as 
often  as  possible,  and  have  communicated  to  the  School 
Board  the  results  of  our  inspection.  These  reports  are  on 
file  in  the  otEce,  and  will  be  found  to  pertain  to  all  classes 
and  to  all  grades  of  work.  They  include  reports  to  the 
several  Division  Committees,  to  the  Committee  on  High 
Schools,  and  to  the  Committee  on  the  Normal  School, 
upon  "modes  of  government,  principles  and  methods  of 
classifying  pupils,  merits  and  defects  of  the  various  schools 
and  classes,  etc.";  also  "inspection"  reports  and  "evening 
school "  reports. 

The  annual  examinations  in  all  grades  of  the  schools  have 
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been  made  as  usual  from  written  questions  which  may  be 
found  on  file  in  this  office. 

The  examination  of  teachers  in  August,  as  required  by  the 
"  Rules,"  was  held,  and  the  results  of  that  examination  may 
be  found  on  page  5  of  this  report. 

We  now  have  in  the  city  one  evening  high  school,  two 
branch  evening  high  schools,  and  sixteen  evening  elementary 
schools.  These  have  been  visited  frequently  by  the  Super- 
visors to  whom  they  are  assigned. 

Special  duties  have  been  performed  as  required  from  time 
to  time  by  the  School  Board,  among  which  duties  the  revision 
of  the  Course  of  Study  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  impor- 
tant. In  June,  1890,  the  work  on  the  primary  school 
course  was  completed,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
teachers  in  the  following  September.  The  revision  of 
the  grammar  school  course,  though  not  completed,  was 
sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  a  promise  of  its  completion 
in  the  autumn. 

During  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1890,  there  were  114 
teachers  appointed  on  probation,  and  the  probation  of  144 
ended.  Written  reports  were  made  by  two  supervisors  on 
each  of  the  latter  cases,  and  119  of  them  were  confirmed  by 
the  School  Board. 

All  the  schools  in  the  city  are  visited  and  inspected  by  the 
supervisors  as  often  as  time  will  permit.  Each  supervisor's 
circuit  includes  about  225  teachers,  exclusive  of  those 
employed  in  evening  schools. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  supervisor  to  become  so  familiar  with 
the  work  in  the  several  schools,  that  he  may  judge  fairly  of 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  teachers,  — that  he  may  be  able 
to  give  judicious  commendation  of  good  work,  and  needed 
help  where  it  is  unsatisfactory,  —  and  that  he  may,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  report  justly  and  intelligently,  to  the  School 
Board,  the  results  of  his  investigations. 

In  the  following  pages  attention   is  respectfully  called  to 
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important  features  of  the  year's  work,  and  to  some  sugges- 
tions upon  certain  merits  and  defects  of  the  service  which 
seem  to  demand  consideration. 

Examination  for  Certificates  of  Qualification. 

As  required  by  the  "  Rules  and  Regulations,"  an  examina- 
tion of  teachers  was  held  in  August,  1889.  The  following 
table  o-ives  the  result  of  that  examination  :  — 


First 
Grade. 


Second 
Grade. 

Third 
Grade. 

Fourth 
Grade. 

Special 
Grade. 

9 

15 

18 

67 
7 

9 

8 

15 

46 



7 

3 

14 

1 

10 

8 

15 

46 

10 

4 
4 

15 

46 

Whole  number  of  candidates 


Number  who  withdrew  from  examina- 
tion   


Number    to    whom 
granted  


certificates    were 


Number  to  whom  certificates  were  not 
granted 


Number  who  having  been  refused  cer- 
tificates for  which  thej-  had  applied 
were  granted  lower  certificates     .   .   . 


Whole    number   to  whom    certificates 
were  granted 


Number  of  those  who  had  held  certiti 
cates  of  a  lower  grade'. 


Number    to    whom    certificates    were 
granted  for  the  first  time 


At  the  request  of  committees  in  charge,  the  Committee 
on  Examinations  ordered  several  special  examinations  for 
certihcates  of  qualification,  special  grade,  during  the  year. 
Certificates  were  granted  as  follows  :  — 

Teachers  in  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  6;  teacher  in 
Kindergarten  methods,  Normal  School,  1  ;  teacher  in 
Horace  Mann  School,  1  ;  teachers  in  German,  1  ;  teacher  in 
Manual  Training  Schools,  1  ;  teachers  in  Phonography,  2  ; 
teachers  of  English  to  Germans,  Swedes,  etc.,  in  Evening 
Schools,  2. 
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Normal    School   Graduates. 

The  first  class  in  the  Normal  school  taking  the  extended 
course  of  one  and  one-half  years  was  graduated  Feb.  1, 
1890.  They  numbered  97.  These  graduates  received 
fourth  grade  certificates,  and  are  available  as  assistants  in  the 
grammar,  primary,  and  evening  elementary  schools. 

Teachers  on  Probation. 

Number  of  teachers  appointed  on  probation  from  Sept. 

1,  1889,  to  Sept.  1,  1890 114 

Number  of  these  who  were  graduates  of  the  Boston 

Normal  School 50 

Number  of  teachers  whose  term  of  probation  regularly 

expired  in  that  year      .  .  .  .  .  .144 

Number  of  the  latter  who  were  regularly  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  confirmed 
by  the  School  Committee       .  .  .  .         .110 

Number   whose   probation   was    extended,    and  who 

were  afterwards  confirmed  .....  9 

Number  whose  probation  was  extended  beyond  that 

year    .........  6 

Number  who  resigned  before  confirmation  .  .         19 

Number  confirmed  whose  term  of  probation  had  been 

extended  into  that  year  from  a  previous  year  .  3 

Diploma   Examinations. 

The  following  tables  show  the  results  of  the  examination 
for  diplomas  in  June,  1890  :  — 
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Schools. 

Number  of 

Candidates  for 

Diplomas. 

Number 

of  Diplomas 

granted. 

88 
10 

130 
82 

115 
U 
37 
65 
40 
29 
19 
12 

38 

10 

English  Hit^h           .           . 

116 

r  4th  year 

Girls'  High  .    \ 

(3d  year 

r  4th  year    .... 
Charlestown  High  .     \ 

(  3d  year      .... 

82 
110 
14 
36 
65 

Dorchester  High 

Kast  Tin«tnn  TTiorh 

34 
29 

West  Roxbury  High 

Brighton  High 

19 
11 

Total 

591 

564 

Number  of  candidates  for  Gram  mar-School  diplomas 

in  June,  1890 2,329 

Number  to  whom  diplomas  were  granted  .  .  .  2,248 
Number  to  whom  diplomas  were  refused  ...  34 
Number  to  whom  certificates  of  honorable   mention 

were  granted        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  47 

Number   of    graduates   allowed   to    enter   the    High 

Schools  "  clear  " 1,875 

Number    of    graduates   allowed   to   enter  the   High 

Schools  "  on  probation  "         .....       373 


Examinations  for  admission  to  the  Latin  schools  were  held 
in  June  and  September,  and  to  the  high  schools  in  Septem- 
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l)er.     Graduates  of  the  grammar  schools  are  admitted  to  the 
high  schools  without  examination. 

Examination  for  Promotion  from  Primary  to  Grammar 
Schools . 

As  usual,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  prepared  for  two  ex- 
aminations of  the  first  classes  in  the  primary  schools, — one 
in  January  and  the  other  in  June. 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  two  examina- 
tions :  — 


Number  of  pupils  examined  for  promotion  from 
primary  to  grammar  scliools      .... 

Number  of  pupils  promoted  to  grammar  schools  . 


5,639 
5.377 


The  promotion  from  the  primary  to  the  grammar  schools 
is  so  small  in  January  that  it  may  be  well  to  dispense  with 
the  examination  at  that  time,  and,  limiting  the  promotions 
to  pupils  who  are  over  ten  years  of  age,  make  it  the  duty  of 
the  principal  and  the  supervisor  of  the  district  to  send 
forward  to  the  grammar  schools  such  pupils  as,  in  their 
opinion,  are  able  to  do  the  required  work. 

T/ie  Normal    School. 

In  September,  1888,  the  course  in  this  school  was  length- 
ened six  months,  making  it  one  and  one-half  years  instead 
of  one  year,  as  formerly. 

The  first  class  to  complete  the  extended  course  was  gradu- 
ated February  1,  1890,  and  numbered  ninety-seven. 

It  is  too  early  to  draw  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  wisdom 
of  extending  the  time  for  preparation  in  this  school,  but 
all  the  evidence  we  have  concerning  the  quality  of  the 
work  of  these  recent  graduates  as  substitutes  and  regular 
teachers,   justifies   the    change    that    has   been   made.     The 
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large  amount  of  practice- work  which  they  have  had  as  mem- 
bers of  the  school,  and  the  superior  intellectual  training 
.which  they  have  received,  give  them  increased  self-possession 
and  effectiveness  in  the  school-room. 

Qf  the  102  appointments  of  female  teachers  in  the  pub- 
lic day-schools  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1890,  50 
were  graduates  of  the  Normal.  The  more  thorough  prepa- 
ration which  is  now  given  in  this  school  will  doubtless 
increase  the  proportion  of  normal  graduates  employed  in 
the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar  schools. 

Seven  graduates  of  this  school  have  received,  since  Feb.  1, 
1890,  careful  training  in  the  work  of  the  kindergarten,  from 
a  most  accomplished  teacher,  Miss  Fisher,  who  is  now  em- 
ployed by  the  city  for  that  purpose,  and  at  least  five  of  these 
graduates  are  already  engaged  in  the  service. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  kindergartners  trained  in  the 
Normal  school  have,  as  a  basis  of  this  training,  a  four-years' 
course  in  the  high  school,  supplemented  by  a  course  of 
one  and  one- half  years  in  the  Normal ;  while  most  of  the 
candidates  who  apply  for  certificates  as  kindergartners,  and 
present  themselves  for  examination  in  August,  have  had 
only  a  three  years'  course  in  some  high  school  previous  to 
their  kindero^arten  trainino-. 

Kindergarten  training,  based  on  sound  scholarship,  must 
be  much  more  valuable  to  the  teachers  and  to  their  pupils 
than  the  same  training  based  on  inferior  scholarship. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  many  of  our  Normal- 
school  graduates  may  be  induced  to  tit  themselves  for  work 
in  the  kindergartens  of  the  cit}'.  Now  that  our  Normal 
school  furnishes  its  graduates  with  the  means  of  qualifying 
themselves  as  kindergartners,  the  requirements  of  the 
August  examination  may  be  increased  to  correspond  with 
the  demands  made  upon  our  own  graduates. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  Normal  school  at  the  present 
time  makes  it  imperative  upon  the  city  to  furnish  greater 
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accommodations.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance 
(Sept.,  1890)  is  194,  and  tliere  are  eight  teaciiers.  The 
present  accommodations  consist  of  one  large  hall  and  two 
recitation-rooms,  besides  one  vacant  room  in  the  Training 
school  which  is  used  by  the  normal  classes.  ^ 

The  teachers  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  corners  of 
rooms,  and  of  the  corridors  for  purposes  of  recitation.  One 
visit  to  this  school  by  the  city  authorities  would  doubtless; 
convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  providing  a  suitabk? 
building  for  its  use.  The  present  lot  will  give  ample  room 
for  such  a  building,  and  the  work  should  not  be  long 
delayed. 

Instruction   of  Teachers. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
in  this  city  to  furnish  all  classes  of  its  citizens  with  the  best 
possible  advantages  for  general  culture.  To  this  end  (1) 
evening  schools  have  been  established,  to  which  all  residents 
of  the  city,  except  those  already  enrolled  in  the  public  day- 
schools,  are  admitted.  During  the  term  of  1889-90,  which 
extends  from  October  1  to  March  1,  no  less  than  2,651  pupils 
attended  the  elementary  evening  schools,  and  1,773  pupils, 
the  evening  high  schools. 

(2)  Six  school  kitchens  have  been  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  giving  instruction  to  more  than  one 
thousand  girls.  These  school  kitchens  are  located  as 
follows:  No.  1,  in  Tennyson  street;  No.  2,  in  South 
Boston;  No.  3,  in  Jamaica  Plain:  No.  4,  in  Quincy  street, 
Koxbury  ;  No.  5,  in  Chariest o wn  ;  No.  6,  in  Phillips  street, 
Koxbury. 

Another  school  kitchen,  supported  by  private  contribu- 
tions, has  been  in  operation  for  several  years  in  the  Indus- 
trial school  on  North  Bennet  street.  Free  instruction  is  there 
given  to  pupils  of  the  public  schools  at  the  North  End  and  in 
East  Boston. 
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Teachers  for  the  cooking  schools  have  heeii  selected  with 
great  care  from  candidates  who  have  received  thorough 
instruction  in  this  department  of  work. 

These  schools  admit  pupils  from  grammar  classes  —  such 
pupils  being  excused  from  attendance  on  the  usual  class- 
room exercises  for  two  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  during 
which  time  they  are  under  the  instruction  of  the  teachers  of 
cookery. 

(3)  Sewing  is  taught,  with  marked  success,  in  all  the 
grammar  schools  containing  girls. 

(4)  Provision  is  made,  in  the  revised  Course  of  Study, 
for  observation-work  and  manual  training  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools.  This  manual  training  in  the  primary 
schools  includes  clay-raodelling,  paper-folding  and  cutting, 
designing,  and  card-board  constructive  work.  Experiments 
are  being  made  in  different  parts  of  the  cit}' ,  having  in  view 
the  establishment  of  manual  training-classes.  Already  the 
project  of  organizing  a  ^'  Mechanic  Arts  High  school "  has 
taken  shape,  and  will  soon  become  an  important  factor  in 
the  education  of  our  children. 

(5)  In  the  Girls'  High  school,  and  also  in  some  of  the 
suburban  high  schools,  a  fourth  year  is  added  to  the  regular 
course  for  the  more  thorough  preparation  of  young  ladies 
who  intend  to  become  teachers.  A  certificate  of  graduation 
from  this  four-years'  course  entitles  the  holder  to  admission 
to  the  Boston  Normal  school. 

Recently,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  course  in  the 
Normal  school  has  been  extended  six  months,  so  that  it 
now  requires  an  attendance  before  graduation  of  one  and 
one-half  years,  thus  making  the  training  of  our  teachers  more 
thorough  and  complete. 

The  Normal-school  course  is  now  supplemented  by  a 
years  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  kindergartening. 
This  supplementary  course  is  open  to  such  Normal-school 
graduates  as  show  special  fitness  for  work  with  the  youngest 
children. 
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Besides  all  these  means  of  instruction,  private  but  gen- 
erous provision  has  been  made  by  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  by  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Mary 
Hemenway,  and  by  other  public-spirited  individuals,  for  the 
training  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  departments*  of  education 
not  provided  for  by  the  city. 

To  summarize,  we  have  (1)  evening  schools  for  all  classes., 
old     or     young,     who     cannot    attend    the    day    schools ; 

(2)  school    kitchens    for  girls  attending  the    day   schools; 

(3)  sewing    classes    also  for    girls    in    the    day    schools ; 

(4)  manual  training-schools,  mainly  for  boys  in  the  day 
schools;  and  (5)  a  Normal  school  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. 

We  now  have  a  corps  of  fifteen  hundred  well-trained  and, 
in  the  main,  efficient  teachers.  These  teachers  are  ambitious 
to  improve;  and  many,  perhaps  I  might  say  in  truth,  most 
of  them,  are  reaching  out  for  means  of  cultivation  that  will 
more  completely  fit  them  for  their  duties  in  the  class-room. 
A  large  number  of  these  teachers  may  be  found  enrolled  as, 
members  of  the  Evening  High  soliool,  pursuing  special 
studies  under  the  accomplished  instructors  employed  in  that 
institution.  Many  others  employ  private  teachers,  or  attend 
summer  schools  and  teachers'  institutes,  at  great  expense, 
that  they  may  keep  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  edu- 
cation, and  give  the  city  the  best  possible  service. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  is  done  by  the  city,  by  private 
individuals,  and  by  the  teachers  themselves  for  a  more  com- 
plete })reparation  for  the  work  required,  a  want  has  long 
been  felt  that  systematic,  professional  instruction  should  be 
furnished  at  some  central  school,  at  convenient  seasons,  for 
the  teachers  already  appointed  in  the  service. 

No  teacher  can  long  remain  a  good  one  who  is  not  con- 
stantly adding  to  his  professional  knowledge.  The  science 
of  teaching,  like  other  sciences,  is  ever  growing.  As  an  art 
it   is    steadily  improving.     The   teacher  who  rests  satisfied 
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with  a  good  reputation  already  won,  is  unworthy  of"  the  name 
of  teacher.  Methods,  however  good,  will  be  outgrown. 
Devices  become  obsolete.  The  field  of  knowledge  is 
alwaj^s  enlarging,  and  teachers  cannot,  with  any  degiee  of 
honor  to  themselves  or  justice  to  their  pupils,  rest  satisfied 
with  the  completion  of  any  course  of  study  however  excel- 
lent. A  teacher's  professional  training  begins  when  he  first 
enters  the  school-room ;  all  else  is  preparation.  A  live 
teacher  must  grow.  Growth  is  the  expression  of  life. 
When  growth  ceases,  decay  has  already  begun. 

The  necessity  for  some  school  for  the  instruction  of  teach- 
ers already  in  the  service  will,  perhaps,  be  admitted  without 
argument.  If  so,  it  only  remains  to  suggest  "  ways  and 
means  "  by  which  such  a  school  may  be  established. 

In  the  first  place,  the  school  should  be  centrally  located, 
for  the  convenience  of  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
High  School  building  on  Warren  avenue  would  furnish  ad- 
mirable accommodations  for  it. 

Secondly,  its  sessions  should  be  held  on  Saturday,  as  that 
school  holiday  gives  the  teachers  their  opportunity  for 
study  and  instruction. 

Thirdly,  the  course  of  study  should  be  such  as  will  meet 
the  wants  of  teachers  in  the  service.  Among  other  branches 
of  study  which  may  be  suggested  are  Psychology,  School 
Management  and  Methods,  Manual  Training,  Natural  His- 
tory, and  Physical  Training. 

Fourthly,  the  instructors  may  be  selected  from  the  teach- 
ers in  the  Normal  school,  in  the  High  schools,  in  the 
Grammar  schools,  and  from  the  Supervisors :  specialists 
may  be  employed  whenever  their  services  are  needed. 

Attendance  upon  this  school  should  be  voluntary,  except, 
perhaps,  in  case  of  teachers  on  probation. 

Finally,  it  should  be  under  the  control  and  management 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  above  is  a  mere  outline  of  a  Saturday  Normal  school, 
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designed  to  assist  teachers,  already  in  the  service,  in  pur- 
suing courses  of  study  of  especial  value  to  them  as  instruc- 
tors. 

The  Course  of  Studij. 

In  the  primary  schools  of  this  city  there  are  three  grades, 
and  in  the  grammar  schools  six  grades.  The  word  class  is 
used  in  this  report  to  designate  the  pupils  occupying  one 
room  and  instructed  by  one  teacher.  Each  grade  may  be 
divided  into  two  or  more  classes  ;  in  fact,  in  some  of  the 
largest  grammar  schools  there  are  four  or  five  classes  in  each 
of  the  two  lower  grades. 

The  "  Course  of  Study "  marks  out  quite  definitely  the 
work  required  in  the  several  grades  of  the  schools.  It  is 
not  expected  that  all  pupils  in  the  same  grade  will  accom- 
plish an  equal  amount  of  work,  or  that  all  will  do  the  work 
equally  well  ;  nor  is  it  expected  that  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  one  school  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  in  another. 
Still,  it  is  expected  that  the  same  land  of  work  will  be  un- 
dertaken by  all  teachers  in  the  same  grade. 

The  principal  and  the  Supervisor  of  a  district  must  agree 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  "  Course  of  Study  " ;  or,  in 
case  of  disagreement,  refer  their  differences  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Examinations.  (See  Rules  and  Regulations,  Sect. 
177.) 

In  some  districts  there  has  been,  of  late,  a  deviation  from 
the  requirements  of  the  "  Course  of  Study,"  on  the  plea  that 
peculiar  circumstances  warranted  such  deviations.  Thus 
important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  teaching  of 
reading,  grammar,  and  in  elementary  science. 

In  some  cases  the  deviation  has  been  in  methods,  as  in 
reading  ;  while  in  others  the  requirements  of  the  "  Course  of 
Study  "  as  to  the  assignment  of  work  to  certain  grades  either 
have  been  set  aside  or  the  work  assigned  to  other  grades. 
Tills  is  the  case  in  OTammar  and  in  elementarv  science. 
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Many  of  the  changes,  thus  arbitrarily  made,  may  be  im- 
provements, but,  if  made,  they  should  have  the  approval  of 
the  Committee  on  Examinations. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the  "Course  of 
Study"  can  be  effectually  changed  by  the  examinations 
which  are  set  for  the  classes.  If  the  Supervisors,  in  their 
diploma  examinations,  should  require  a  knowledge  of  subjects 
not  named  in  the  programme,  teachers  would  not  only 
recognize  the  injustice  done  them  and  their  pupils,  but  they 
would  be  very  likely  to  include  such  subjects  in  the  unwritten 
programme  of  the  future. 

It  is  the  custom  in  many  schools  to  apply  monthly  or  bi- 
monthly examination  tests  to  all  the  classes.  The  results  of 
these  tests  usually  become  important  factors  in  the  future 
promotion  of  the  pupils.  These  examination  papers  are 
sometimes  prepared  by  the  principals,  and  sometimes  by 
assistant  teachers :  but  in  neither  case  are  they  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  Supervisors,  Superintendent,  or  School 
Committee. 

As  these  examiuations  comprise  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
all  examinations  ever  set  for  the  classes,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  their  demands  easily  outweigh,  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher,  any  or  all  requirements  of  the  "  Course  of  Study." 
It  is  of  the  first  importance,  therefore,  that  such  examinations 
conform  strictly  to  the  requirements  of  the  general  pro- 
gramme adopted  by  the  School  Board.  To  this  end,  it  is 
suggested  that  whenever  any  class  is  subjected  to  a  written 
examination  by  the  principal,  a  copy  of  the  questions  be 
kept  on  file  in  his  office  for  the  inspection  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, Supervisors,  and  members  of  the  School  Board. 
.  Such  examination  questions  will  furnish  much  valuable 
information  concerning  the  schools,  including  methods  pur- 
sued by  the  teachers,  as  well  as  the  attainments  of  the 
pupils. 
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Promotions  from  tJie  Primary  Schools. 

Our  primary  classes  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  arranged 
in  three  grades,  and  in  the  "Course  of  Study"  the  work  is 
so  divided  that  each  part  may  be  completed  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  by  an  ordinary  class,  in  one  year. 

In  some  districts,  semi-annual  promotions  are  still  in 
vogue,  and  the  work  of  a  year  in  some  grades  is  divided 
between  two  teachers.  This  practice  has  its  advantages, 
and  so  long  as  the  changes  in  class-rooms  are  confined  to 
one  school  district,  no  serious  objection  can  be  made  to  it. 

But  as  the  pupils  in  the  primary  department  of  a  school 
district  do  not,  when  promoted,  necessarily  belong  to  the 
same  grammar  schools,  it  frequently  happens,  when  the 
promotion  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  year  (Feb.  1),  that 
the  promoted  pupils  cannot  be  received  into  the  gram- 
mar grades  where  they  belong,  because  no  mid-year  pro- 
motion is  made  in  these  districts.  The  only  alternative 
that  is  presented  to  such  children  is  either  to  absent  them- 
selves from  school  for  the  next  six  months,  or  to  remain 
in  the  primary  school  for  the  same  time  with  an  inferior 
grade  of  pupils.  Either  horn  of  this  dilemma  is  likely  to 
prove  injurious  to  the  pupil. 

Promotions  from  the  primary  to  the  grammar  schools 
should  be  made  at  the  same  time  in  all  the  schools,  except, 
it  may  be,  in  districts  where  the  grammar  school  receives  all 
the  pupils  promoted  from  its  primary  department. 

Classification. 

The  great  importance  of  proper  classification  in  our 
schools,  and  incidentally,  the  necessity  of  a  judicious  system 
of  promotion,  may  serve  to  excuse  the  discussion  of  a  seem- 
ingly threadbare  subject. 

The  organization  of  a  school  —  the  assignment  of  pupils  to 
classes,  and  classes  to  teachers  —  is  the  most  difficult  as  it 
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is  the  mo^:t  delicate  Juty  of  the  principal.  For  conven- 
ience, certain  grades  of  pupils  are  usually  assigned  to  cer- 
tain rooms.  Pupils  as  well  as  teachers  soon  learn  that  the 
tirst  class  occupies  this  room,  the  second  class  that,  and  the 
third  class  another.  In  organizing  his  school  in  Septem- 
ber, the  principal  frequently  finds  that  so  many  pupils  have 
"gone  to  work,"  or  "have  moved  out  of  the  district,"  or  have 
left"  school  for  some  other  reason,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fill 
his  classes  with  pupils  properly  prepared.  But  the  classes 
must  be  filled  whether  the  pupils  are  prepared  or  not,  as  the 
"  Rules  and  Regulations  "  allow  only  one  teacher  for  fifty-six 
pupils  ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  two  grades,  at  least,  may 
be  found  in  each  of  several  classes  in  the  school,  while  in 
other  classes,  where  nominally  there  is  but  one  grade,  there 
exists  a  marked  difference  in  the  attainments  of  pupils.  This" 
state  of  things  exists  throughout  the  school  grades,  in  the 
lowest  as  well  as  in  the  highest. 

There  must  be  a  general  movement  "all  along  the  line"  in 
September,  because  at  that  time  large  masses  of  children  are 
received  into  the  grammar  department,  and  room  must  be 
made  for  them  in  the  lower  classes.  Pupils  must  be  moved 
from  room  to  room  whether  they  have  completed  the  work  of 
a  grade  or  only  a  part  of  it.  If  fifty  children  come  in  from 
the  primary  schools,  fifty  places  must  be  made  for  them  ;  or 
if  seventy-five  should  come,  seventy-five  places  must  await 
their  coming.  It  is  folly  to  call  such  mow emonts  p7'oinot ions. 
A  promotion  comes  when  a  pupil,  having  finished  the  work 
of  one  grade,  takes  up  that  which  is  to  follow.  It  may  occur 
at  any  time  in  the  year,  and  without  the  change«of  a  pupil  in 
the  class.  A  goodly  number  of  those  "  moved  on  "  from  time 
to  time  may  be  promoted,  but  others  must  move  without 
being  promoted.  Some  arrangement  of  classes  should  be 
made  whereby  this  group  of  "  moved  on"  but  "not  pro- 
moted "  pupils  may  pursue  the  studies  of  the  old  grade  while 
occupying  quarters  in  the  new. 
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A  teacher  must  take  charge  of  about  fifty-six  pupils,  and 
the  principal  of  a  school  is  empowered  to  assign  to  her  those 
pupils  wlio  are  supposed  to  be  best  qualified  to  work  to- 
gether. But,  frequently,  it  may  be  the  worst  possible  thing 
for  them  to  be  required  to  work  together.  The  bright 
pupils  will  become  indolent  from  having  too  little  to  do, 
while  the  dull  pupils  will  become  discouraged  and  disheart- 
ened from  being  required  to  perform  impossible  tasks. 
Daily  marks  or  examination  percentages  soon  stimulate  only 
the  best  scholars,  while  the  poorest  not  only  lose  all  in- 
terest in  their  studies,  but  very  likely  they  lose  all  confi- 
dence in  the  justice   or  even  the  sympathy  of  the  teacher. 

One  result  commonly  follows  the  re-assignment  of  pupils  at 
our  periodical  promotions;  viz.,  the  bright,  wide-awake 
children,  following  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and  finding  it 
easy  to  measure  themselves  with  their  duller  mates,  sim- 
l)lify  the  work  of  the  teacher  by  convincing  her,  first,  of  their 
ivillingness  to  assume  the  slower  gait,  and,  finally,  of  their 
uvjiiness  to  assume  any  other.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  even  conscientious  teachers  assert  in  the  most 
positive  terms,  that,  although  some  of  their  pupils  are,  of 
course,  better  able  than  others  to  do  the  required  work,  yet 
their  superiority  is  not  so  marked  that  it  will  hurt  them  to 
take  the  pace  of  the  majority. 

However  carefully  the  pupils  of  a  school  may  be  classified, 
it  is  impossible  to  put  fifty  or  more  under  the  instruction  of 
one  teacher  in  any  grade,  and  expect  equally  good  work  from 
all  the  members  of  the  class.  Some  are  older  and  more 
mature,  capable  of  closer  application  and  more  independent 
effort ;  others,  although  younger,  have  keener  and  more  active 
minds  than  a  majority  of  their  classmates.  The  dull  but 
faithful  pupil  will,  for  a  while,  make  a  heroic  effort  to  meas- 
ure his  steps  with  those  of  his  more  favored  mates.  Until 
he  fully  recognizes  his  inferiority,  he  will  struggle  to  over- 
come it ;  but  inevitably  the  struggle  becomes  a  hopeless  one 
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:in(l  his  effort  is  relaxed.  Could  he  drop  into  a  lower  gmde 
where  he  could  measure  himself  with  his  equals,  it  would  he 
easy  to  api)ly  himself  to  his  studies,  because  success  would 
only  be  a  question  of  hard  work.  But  to  be  constantly  re- 
quired to  do  the  impossible  ;  to  be  called  upon  to  take  part 
in  a  "forlorn  hope,"  with  inevitable  defeat  staring  him  in  the 
face,  — this  requires  mature  manhood,  and  exceptional  man- 
hood at  that.  So  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  demands 
made  upon  the  teacher's  time  and  strength,  the  pupils  occupy- 
ing one  room  and  taught  by  one  teacher  should  be  divided 
mto  suitable  groups  for  purposes  of  recitation  and  study. 
Pupils  able  to  push  forward  at  a  more  rapid  pace  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so  unhindered  by  classmates  less  able  or  less 
ambitious.  Pupils  of  the  former  class  need  more  time  for 
individual  work  and  less  for  recitation  than  those  of  the 
latter. 

Recitation,  for  some  pupils,  should  he  only  a  marking  out 
of  work  to  be  performed,  while  for  others  the  [personal  atten- 
tion of  the  teacher  is  needed  to  test,  to  explain,  and  to  stimu- 
late. The  claim  so  often  made  that  the  old  country  school, 
with  its  multiplicity  of  classes,  turned  out  better  scholars 
than  our  modern,  graded,  and  more  expensive  schools  in  the 
city,  has  some  foundation  in  fact.  Force  of  circumstances 
compelled  the  teacher  of  the  ungraded  school  to  throw  his 
brighter  pupils  upon  their  own  resources,  and  many  of  them 
hardly  knew  what  a  recitation  was  like. 

The  teaching  in  those  days  was  not  always  even  good  of  its 
kind.  Many  of  the  teachers  were  untrained,  unskilled,  and 
of  doubtful  scholarship.  But  many  of  their  pupils  did  learn 
what  very  many  of  ours  do  not,  —  self-reliance,  without  which 
success  is  never  possil)le  in  any  occupation. 

Such  exercises  as  music,  drawing,  writing,  and  the  like 
may  be  carried  on  in  large  classes  without  the  necessity  of 
grouping ;  but  arithmetic,  reading,  geography-,  history,  and 
grammar  can  be  pursued  more  advantageously  with  pu[)ils 
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arranged  in  smaller  groups.  Let  the  teacher  study  the  needs 
of  his  pupils,  and-so  arrange  their  work  as  to  require  the  least 
possible  of  what  may  be  termed  "marking  time,"' and  the 
greatest  amount  of  individual  exertion.  At  the  same  time, 
let  the  teacher  dismiss  from  his  mind  all  anxiety  in  regard  to 
what  particular  class  or  grade  his  pupils  may  l)e  fitted  for 
when  they  leave  his  room.  Let  him  follow  the  presciibed 
course  of  study  with  each  of  his  groups  to  the  extent  of  the 
pupils'  ability,  and  to  the  limit  of  the  time  which  they  spend 
under  his  instruction. 

It  is  claimed  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  group  of  children 
to  prepare  a  lesson  while  another  group  is  engaged  in  recita- 
tion. But  this  is  a  matter  of  habit,  and  good  habits  are  the 
result  of  good  training.  The  habit  of  concentration  is  one 
of  the  most  important  for  any  one  to  acquire.  What  esti- 
mate would  a  business  man  put  upon  his  book-keeper  who 
could  not  add  a  column  of  figures  or  make  correct  entries  in 
his  books  unless  all  other  work  in  his  vicinity  should  cease? 
Two  serious  evils  result  from  teaching  an  entire  class  as 
one  group  :  — 

(1.)  While  pupils  are  preparing  their  lessons,  the  teacher 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  them.  True,  some  teachers 
take  this  opportunity  to  help  the  dull  pupils  ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  pupils'  time  for  study  should  be  uninterrupted.  They 
should  learn  to  depend  upon  themselves  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  wdiich  the  lessons  present.  In  no  other  way  can 
they  become  strong. 

(2.)  The  teacher,  feeling  unwilling  to  waste  her  time  in 
idleness  while  the  pupils  are  preparing  lessons,  is  inclined  to 
shorten  the  period  of  study,  and  to  spend  it  in  recitation. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  bright  children  need  much 
less  time  in  recitation  than  dull  ones.  A*  bright  child  is 
worn  out  and  disgusted  with  the  endless  repetition  so  neces- 
sary perhaps  with  his  duller  classmate.  He  is  kept  for 
weeks  sometimes  on  work  that  is  thoroughly  mastered,  be- 
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c;iuse  so  many  of  his  class  fail  to  understand  it  that  they 
bring  down   the  general  average. 

Schools  are  not  established  wholl}'  for  the  benefit  of  the 
slowest  and  dullest  pupils.  These  should  receive  their  full 
share  of  attention,  but  the  bright  ones  should,  at  least,  have 
a  fair  chance. 

As  long  as  our  classes  remain  large  (56),  teachers  should 
(1)  break  them  into  at  least  two  groups,  and  allow  one  group 
to  move  forward  more  rapidly  than  the  other;  and  (2)  they 
should  send  forward,  when  possil)le,  by  individual  promotion, 
such  pupils  as  are  able  to  do  the  work  of  an  advanced  grade. 

If  the  classes  in  each  grade  are  made  parallel,  that  is,  if  the 
work  in  the  several  classes  of  one  grade  is  the  same,  and 
the  classes  are  not  bi'oken  into  groups,  the  distance  between 
the  pupils  of  one  grade  and  those  of  the  next  higher  will 
be  measured  by  the  length  of  time  transpiring  between  the 
promotions. 

If  promotions  in  the  school  thus  organized  are  made  but 
once  a  year,  the  pupils  in  any  given  class  will  be  just  a  year 
behind  those  in  the  next  higher  grade.  This  interval  is  diffi- 
cult to  span  by  the  ordinary  pupil,  however  able,  and  will 
account  for  the  com[)aratively  few  individual  promotions  in 
schools  organized  on  this  plan. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  two  or  more  classes  in  a  grade 
are  so  arranged  that  each  one  forms  a  step  in  a  regular  grada- 
tion from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  the  transfer  of  individual 
pupils,  as  has  been  suggested,  is  made  without  difficulty. 

This  arrangement  of  classes  (commonly  called  the  "tan- 
dem "  plan)  was  very  common  in  the  schools  a  few  years 
ago,  but  has  latterly  been  quite  generally  abandoned  for  that 
termed  the  "parallel."  The  "tandem"  certainly  had  its 
advantages,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  especially  as  it  produced 
a  state  of  things  so  favorable  to  individual  promotions  ;  and 
unless  the  plan  of  parallel  classes,  with  yearly  promotions, 
can  be  supplemented  by  a  judicious  grouping  of  the  pupils 
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in  the  various  class-rooms,   it  would  seem  to  be  wise  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  arrangement. 

If,  however,  the  pupils  in  parallel  classes  are  pro})erly 
grouped,  the  most  advanced  gfoups  will  be  able  to  follow  so 
closely  upon  the  work  of  the  next  higher  grade,  that  indi- 
vidual transfers  could  be  as  readily  made  as  under  the  other 
plan  just  described. 

There  are  some  advantages  to  be  found  in  the  parallel  plan 
of  classification  that  are  not  found  in  the  one  termed  the 
'^tandem." 

1st.  Teachers  working  side  by  side  may  be  mutually 
helpful  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  when  the  work  of  the 
classes  is  different. 

2d.  The  work  of  the  Course  of  Study  is  laid  out  in  years, 
and  the  teacher  has  the  advantage  of  knowing  just  what  is 
expected  of  her  class. 

3d.  Pupils  as  well  as  teachers  are  stimulated  by  the 
knowledge  that  other  classes  of  equal  ability  are  pressing  for- 
ward on  parallel  lines  toward  the  higher  grades. 

4th.  Pupils  remain  much  longer  under  the  care  and  in- 
fluence of  one  teacher,  and  less  time  is  lost  in  "getting 
acquainted."  The  moral  influence  of  a  teacher  is  constantly 
increasing  as  she  learns  the  characteristics  of  her  pupils. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  others  which  might  be 
stated,  the  parallel  plan,  with  classes  subdivided,  seems  to 
have  so  many  real  advantages  and  so  few  disadvantages  that 
it  is  commended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  those  to 
whom  belongs  the  delicate  task  of  classification. 

The  "Rules  and  Eegulations "  prescribe  the  time  for 
"moving  on,"  but  the  arrangement  in  grades  is  left  to 
the  principals  of  the  schools.  The  wise  principal  will 
keep  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  of  his  several 
classes  that  few  pupils  will  be  allowed  to  sufl'er  because  of 
injudicious  grouping.  The  bright,  active  boy  or  girl  in 
any  grade  who  is  evidently  capable  of  doing  more  and  bet- 
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ter  work,  will  be  quietly  "moved  on"  to  some  other  group 
where  the  demands  upon  both  time  and  energy  are  com- 
mensurate with  the  ability  of  the  pupil. 

On  the  other  hand,  overworked,  discouraged,  or  disheart- 
ened pupils  will  be  re-grouped  where  the  demands  may  be 
more  easily  met. 

Individual  promotions  are  to  be  encouraged,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  pupil  and  of  the  school.  Let  the  bright  pupil 
once  feel  that  he  is  not  bound  with  chains  of  iron  to  the 
class  in  which  he  finds  himself;  let  him  feel  that  energetic 
work  in  the  school  will  ''better  his  condition"  precisely  as  it 
will  in  any  other  field  of  labor,  and  the  beneficial  effect  will 
be  felt  all  along  the  line  in  the  ranks  of  the  school. 

Ungraded   Classes. 

Under  the  "Rules"  (Section  261),  "an  ungraded  class 
for  the  instruction  of  children  ^vho,  from  age  or  other  reason, 
are  unqualified  for  the  regular  classes  of  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools,  may  be  established  in  any  giammar  school ; 
but  no  child  is  to  be  placed  in  such  school  for  misconduct." 

In  establishing  ungraded  classes  it  w^as  evidently  the  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  to  furnish  superior  advantages  for 
"pupils  who,  from  age  or  other  reason,  are  unqualified  for 
the  regular  classes."  Xo  child  is  to  be  placed  in  these 
classes  for  misconduct.  The  maximum  number  of  pupils  is 
placed  at  thirty-five,  instead  of  fifty-six  as  in  the  grammar 
and  primary  schools.     The  classes  are  to  be  ungraded. 

Such  ;pupils  as  are  usually  found  in  these  schools  ought 
not  to  be  taught  in  large  classes,  but  in  small  groups,  where 
the  advancement  of  industrious  children  will  not  be  held  in 
check  by  those  who  are  idle,  disorderly,  or  irregular  in  their 
attendance. 

For  certain  reasons  these  ungraded  classes  have  never 
been  popular  either  with  teachers  or  pupils.  Too  fre- 
quently such  classes  have  been  made  "  Botany  Bays  "  for  the 
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reception  of  children  who,  from  laziness,  irreg-alarity  in  at- 
tendance, or  viciousness,  have  become  obnoxious  to  the 
•teachers  in  other  classes.  Too  frequently,  also,  the  teachers 
assigned  to  these  classes  have  been  such  as,  for  various 
reasons,  were  not  considered  fit  for  the  graded  classes  ;  and 
thus  a  stigma  has  been  placed  upon  all  teachers  in  the 
ungraded  schools. 

The  teachers  of  ungraded  classes  should  be  selected 
because  of  their  superior  qualifications  for  the  work  re- 
(juired.  They  are  placed  in  charge  of  unfortunate  children, 
—  such  children  as  may  have  been  deprived  of  the  most 
common  advantages  for  schooling.  They  may  be  dull,  and 
yet  honest  and  industrious.  They  may  have  been  utterly 
discouraged  in  attempts  to  measure  themselves  in  their 
studies  with  their  more  fortunate  schoolmates.  What- 
ever may  be  the  cause  of  their  inability  to  take  positions  in 
the  regularly  graded  classes,  they  certainly  are  in  need  of 
teachers  who  are  not  only  apt  to  teach,  but  who,  from 
su[)erior  mental  and  moral  gifts,  are  kind,  gentle,  patient, 
industrious,  and  long  suffering.  Teachers  who  are  pos- 
set^sed  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  the' "  missionary  "  spirit  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  pu})ils  of  such  classes  as  we  are  considering, 
are  rare  indeed,  and,  when  secured,  should  be  generously 
l)aid.  Instead  of  the  lowest  salary  in  the  gift  of  the  com- 
mittee, they  should  be  classed  as  second  assistants,  and 
remunerated  accordingly.  In  no  other  way  can  our  ungraded 
classes  be  lifted  to  the  position  which  they  should  occupy  in 
the  estimation  of  teachers,  of  pupils,  and  of  the  community. 

Evening    Schools. 

One  central  Evening  High  school  is  now  established  in  the 
city,  with  two  branches,  —  one  in  Charlestown,  and  the 
other  in  East  Boston. 

The  new  course  of  instruction  includes  English  Composi- 
tion, German,   French,  Latin,    Penmanship,   Phonography, 
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Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Book-keeping,  History  and 
Civil  Government,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
•  The  central  High  school,  during  the  year  1889-90,  num.-- 
bered  1,442  ;  the  Charlestown  branch,  207  ;  and  the  East 
Boston  branch,  124.  The  evening  elementary  schools  num- 
bered 2,651  pupils. 

The  qualifications  for  admission  have  been  gradually  raised 
until  these  schools  now  include,  in  the  main,  a  superior 
class  of  pupils.  The  elementary  schools  comprise  all 
students  who  wish  to  pursue  elementary  subjects ;  and 
now  that  these  schools  are  following  a  prescribed  course 
of  instruction,  a  certificate  of  graduation,  or  an  examination 
equivalent  to  the  demands  of  the  course  of  instruction,  will 
be  a  prerequisite  to  the  admission  to  the  Evening  High 
school. 

The  popularity  of  the  evening  schools  seems  to  be  on  the 
increase,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  unusually  large  number 
of  candidates  who  applied  for  admission  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term  in  October,  1889.  Many  of  the  new-comers,  how- 
ever, remain  only  for  a  short  time,  their  curiosity  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  institution  being  soon  satisfied,  and  the  demands 
upon  their  time  and  strength  being  greater  than  they  ex- 
pected. 

Very  many  of  the  students  are  regular  in  their  attendance, 
and  enter  heartily  into  the  work.  The  generosity  of  the  city, 
in  providing  so  liberally  for  their  education,  seems  to  be  fully 
appreciated,  and  the  labor  of  the  teachers  is  rendered  less 
irksome  by  the  enthusiasm  of  their  pupils. 

The  examination  of  the  elementary  schools  at  the  close  of 
the  term  in  March,  1890,  was  the  first  serious  attempt  to 
estal)lish  a  standard  for  graduation  from  these  schools.  It 
will  doubtless  have  the  effect  of  making  the  teaching  more 
definite  and  methodical. 

The  following  examination  constituted  the  standard  as  set 
for  the  elementary  evening  schools  in  March,   1890  :  — 
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Eiamination  for  the  EveniDg  Elementary  School 
Diploma. 

1890. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  3. 

READING  AT  SIGHT. 

To  THE  Examiner  :  Require  each  candidate   to   read   at  sight  a  passage 
selected  by  you  from  the  New  Franklin  Fourth  Reader. 


Before  each  of  the  remaining  examinations,  the  Examiners  will  give  to  the 
candidates  the  following  directions:  Use  pen  and  ink.  At  the  head  of  the 
sheet  of  paper  which  is  to  contain  your  answers  write  your  name  in  full,  the 
name  of  this  school,  and  the  subject  and  date  of  this  examination.  Place 
before  the  answers  the  same  figures  or  letters  that  are  before  the  questions. 
Do  not  write  in  the  margin.  During  the  examination  ask  no  questions  con- 
cerning it. 

DICTATION 

FOR 

Pemiiaiiship,   Spelling-,  Punctuation,  and  Capitals. 

To  THE  Examiner  :  Begin  this  examination  at  8  o'clock.  Read  to  the 
candidates  the  whole  of  the  first  exercise,  and  then  require  them,  as  you 
slowly  dictate,  to  write  it  on  paper  with  pen  and  ink.  Do  the  same  with  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  exercises. 

1.  You  can  buy  excellent  groceries  at  Messrs.  Brown  &  Cable's 
store. 

2.  Chicago,  Nov.  1,  1889. 
Dear  Sir,  —  This  is  to  recommend  Master  Joseph  Todd  as  an 

office  boy.     He  is  honest  and  in  every  way  trustworthy. 
Yours  truly, 

James  C.  Brown, 
447  Washington  St. 
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3.  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Hall  accept  with   pleasure  Mrs.   Allen's   in- 
vitation to  tea,  on  Wednesday',  February  12. 

115  Beacon  St.,  Springfield.  • 

4.  "  'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind  ; 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined." 

Note  :  The  Examiner  will  place  three  marks  on  each  candidate's  paper,  — 
one  for  penmanship,  one  for  spelling,  and  one  for  punctuation  and  capitals. 

[N.B.  —  The  Examiner  will  write  on  the  blackboard  the  questions  for  the 
remaining  examinations.'] 


TUESDAY,    MARCH  4. 

COMPOSITION. 

From  7  to  9,  P.M. 

1.  Write  a  letter  to  some  friend,  who  is  supposed  to  live  at 
42  Main  St.,  Chelsea.  In  this  letter,  give  an  account  of  your 
work  in  the  evening  school ;  write  about  your  teacher  and  your 
studies ;  and  tell  whether  you  have  been  constant  in  your  at- 
tendance, and,  if  irregular,  state  the  reasons.  Add  any  interesting 
facts  that  you  please. 

2.  Draw,  on  your  paper,  the  form  of  an  envelope,  and  direct  it 
to  your  friend. 

Note:  In  assigning  a  mark  to  the  letter,  the  Examiner  will  consider 
(1)  its  value  as  a  piece  of  composition,  and  (2)  the  mechanical  execution,  in- 
cluding spelling,  punctuation,  capital  letters,  and  the  address  on  tlie  envelope. 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH   5. 

ARITH3IETIC. 

From  7  to  9,  P.JVI. 
Mental  Arithmetic. 

Solve  the  six  following  \)ro\AQm9,  vntlioat  using  pen  or  jyencil,  and 
write  the  answers  only  : 

1.  If  I  earn  $2.50  a  day,  how  much  can  I  earn  in  ten  days  and 
a  half  ? 

2.  At  4  cents  a  quart,  how  many  gallons  of  oil  can  be  bought 
for  81.44? 
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3.  The  width  of  a  certahi  room  is  15  feet  9  inches.  Its  length 
is  t\tice  its  wi<lth.     How  long  is  it? 

A.    If  24  acres  are  |-  of  my  land,  how  many  acres  are  f  of  it? 

5.  I  bought  a  book  for  $5  and  sold  it  for  $6.  What  per  cent, 
did  I  gain  ? 

6.  What  is  the  simple  interest  of  $500  for  2  years  6  months, 
at  4%. 

Written  Arithmetic. 

Solve  the  six  following  problems,  tcsiiig  jjen  and  ink.  Give  the 
whole  work  : 

1.  Mr.  Delano  earned  in  five  months  $452.74.  He  earned 
$72.82  the  first  month,  $89.68  the  second  month,  $106.59  the 
third  month,  and  $88.76  the  fourth  month.  How  much  did  he 
earn  the  fifth  mouth? 

■   2.    A  carpenter  received  $760.55  for  working  235  days.     How 
much  did  he  receive  a  day? 

8.  My  square  field  is  8  rods  long.  How  many  square  feet  does 
it  contain  ? 

4.  Mr.  Field  sold  |  of  an  acre  of  land  for  $210.  What,  at  the 
same  rate,  was  the  value  of  an  acre? 

5.  Mrs.  Cutter  made  112  yards  of  cloth  into  garments.  For 
each  of  these  she  used  ^  of  a  yard.  If  she  sold  them  for  $lf 
apiece,  how  much  did  she  receive  in  all? 

6.  What  is  the  simple  interest  of  $625  for  1  year  8  mouths  and 
24  days,  at  6%? 

To  THE  Examiner  :  Mark  each  of  the  two  examinations  as  follows  : 


Six     right  answers, 

1. 

Two  right  answers, 

4 

Five      " 

2. 

One     " 

5 

Four     " 

2- 

No       " 

6 

Three  " 

3. 

Place  in  red  ink,  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  first  page  of  the  examina- 
tion, the  two  marks.     Thus  :  M  =  1.     W  :=  2. 


THURSDAY,  MARCH   6. 
GEOGUAPHY. 

From  7  to  8,  P.M. 
Answer  any  one  of    the   three  questions   in   each  of    the  five 
groups : 
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1.  (a)  Describe  Ihe  shape  of  the  earth.  (b)  Describe  the 
motions  of  the  earth,      (c)  What  causes  day  and  night? 

2.  (a)  Name  some  of  the  most  useful  plants  of  the  tempera^^e 
zones,  {b)  Name  some  of  the  large  animals  of  the  torrid  zone, 
(c)  What  is  the  proportion  of  laud  and  water  ou  the  surface '-of 
the  earth? 

3.  (a)  Name  the  mountain  systems  of  North  America. 
(6)  Name  the  river  systems  of  South  America,  (c)  Name  the 
great  seas  of  Europe. 

4.  (a)  What  are  the  chief  industries  of  New  England? 
(&)  What  are  the  chief  exports  of  Germany?  (c)  What  are  the 
chief  manufactures  of  England  ? 

5.  (tt)  Describe  a  journey  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by 
land.  (6)  How  would  you  travel  from  London  by  land  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  what  countries  would  you  pass  through?  (o)  De-- 
scribe  a  journey  from  Kio  Janeiro  to  Yokoliania. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

From  8  to  !),  P.M. 
1.     Suppose   the    following    to    be   a   lecord  of  your  personal 
account  for  last  week  : 

On  Monday,  Feb.  24,  you  had  on  hand  cash  to  the  amount 
of  $.35.65.  Ou  that  day  you  paid  for  stationery  $1.12,  and  for 
sundries  47  cents. 

Ou  Tuesday,  Feb.  25,  you  spent  for  concert  tickets  $1.50,  and 
for  sundries  85  cents. 

Ou  Wednesday,  Feb.  26,  you  exchanged  a  bookcase  for  a  set 
of  Dickens  and  $5  cash ;  and  you  paid  for  sundries  87  cents. 

On  Thui'sday,  Feb.  27,  you  loaned  John  Trusty  $10;  and  you 
paid  $2.75  for  a  hat,  and  35  cents  for  sundries. 

Ou  Friday,  Feb.  28,  John  Trusty  paid  you  back  $5,  and  you 
bought  a  pair  of  shoes  for  $3.50. 

On  Saturday,  March  1,  you  received  your  week's  wages  at 
$1.75  eacii  working  day,  and  paid  your  board- bill,  which  was 
$5.50. 

Make  out  your  account  and  show  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand 
at  the  close  of  the  week. 
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2,  The  following  articles  were  bought  In-  Samuel  Blank  from 
Brown,  White,  &  Co.,  Boston,  Feb.  24,  1890:  1  barrel  of  flour 
at  $6.50;  12  pounds  of  sugar  at  7^  cents;  2  pounds  of  tea  at 
7.8  cents;  4  pounds  of  coffee  at  33  cents;  17  pounds  of  butter 
at  29  cents. 

Ten  dollars  were  paid  on  account  at  the  time  of  the  purchase, 
and  the  remainder  on  March  1,  1890.  Make  out  an  itemized  bill, 
and  receipt  it. 


FRIDAY,    MARCH    7. 
HISTORY    AND    CIVIL     GOVERNMENT. 

From  7  to'S.15,   P.M. 
Tjike  any  three  of  the  first  four  subjects,  and  either  the  fifth  or 
the  sixth  subject : 

1.  (a)  What  war  brought  about  the  separation  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  from  England  ?  (6)  Who  was  Commander-in-ciiief 
of  the  American  forces,  and  where  did  he  take  command  of  the 
arm}-  ? 

2.  How  was  slavery  first  introduced  into  this  country,  and 
how  did  it  come  to  an  end? 

3.  (a)  Give  the  number  of  the  original  States  and  also  the 
number  at  piesent.  (&)  How  does  the  national  flag  indicate  both 
the  original  and^the  present  number? 

4.  Write  a  short  sketch  of  either  Gen.  Washington  or  Gen. 
Grant. 

5.  (a)  Name  the  three  departments  of  government,  (b)  In 
whom  is  vested  the  legislative  power  of  the  United  States? 
(c)  In  which  department  are  the  offlcers  elected?  (d)  In  which 
appointed? 

(i.  (a)  What  is  (1)  an  alien,  (2)  a  citizen,  (3)  a  native 
citizen,  (4)  a  naturalized  citizen?  (6)  How  can  a  foreigner 
become  a  voter? 


PHYSIOLOGY    AND    HYGIENE. 

From  8.15  to  9,  P.M. 
Answer  either  the  first  or  the  second   question,  and  also  the 
third  and  the  fourth : 

1.     Name  and  describe  the  organs  of  digestion. 
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2.  (a)  State  how  and  why  we  breathe,  {b)  AVhat  should,  be 
the  usual  temperature  of  the  rooms  in  which  we  live?  (c)  Why 
do  old  people  need  to  live  in  a  warmer  room  than  young  people?  ' 

3.  Give  some  reasons  why  cleanliness,  pure  air,  and  thoroughly  -. 
masticated  food  are  essential  to  health. 

4.  Give  some  reasons  why  the  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics" 
is  injurious. 

Manual  Training  Schools. 
The  progress  in  manual  training  made  during  the  past 
year  in  our  schools  has  been  too  slow  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  its  more  ardent  advocates,  but  quite  rapid  enough  to 
insure  a  healthy  growth  in  this  new  departure  in  education. 
Until  the  friends  of  manual  training  in  the  pul)lic  schools 
agree  more  nearly  upon  the  objects  to  be  attained,  it  is  well 
to  move  forward  cautiously,  and  to  consider  carefully  each 
step  as  it  is  taken. 

Whether  our  manual  training  shall  be  "industrial,"  and 
the  children  taught  the  various  trades  which  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  follow,  or  whether  this  work  shall  be  mainly 
"educational,"  a  training  of  the  eye  and  hand,  which  will  be 
useful  in  every  walk  of  life  and  in  every  department  of  labor, 
or  whether  it  shall  be  so  directed  as  to  gain  both  these 
objects, —  these  are  questions  still  unsettled,  and  surely 
worthy  of  profound  study. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  can  afford  to  be  classed  with 
the  conservatives  while  we  work  out  the  problem  in  our  own 
schools,  surrounded  by  circumstances  somewhat  diiierent 
from  those  which  confront  the  school  authorities  of  other 
cities. 

Needle-work,  although  at  first  it  met  with  considerable 
oi)position  from  pupils,  parents,  and  teachers,  is  now  firmly 
established  as  one  of  the  most  useful  requirements  of  the 
"  Course  of  Study." 

There  may  be  a  question  whether  sewing  is  taught  as 
systematically     in  some   of  the    schools    as    it  should    be, 
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whether  the  work  is  properly  graded,  and  the  wants  of  all 
clas'ses  of  pupils  are  most  advantageously  met;  still  a  subject 
which  excites  so  much  interest  in  the  community  must  receive 
that  degree  of  attention  which  will  inevitably  result  in  a 
.  high  degree  of  excellence. 

Instruction  in  cookery  has  more  recently  been  introduced 
into  our  course,  and  has  not  yet  got  beyond  the  experimental 
stage.  Our  "kitchens,"  at  present,  will  accommodate  only 
fifteen  or  twenty  pupils.  Of  course  this  number  of  chil- 
dren cannot  l)e  drawn  from  the  regular  classes  for  two  or 
three  hours  per  week  without  interfeiing  somewhat  with 
their  progress  in  other  studies.  A  class  usually  consists  of 
fifty  or  moi-e  pupils  ;  and  while  the  twenty  are  away  at  the 
cooking  school,  the  remaining  thirty  must  necessarily  make 
some  advance  in  the  usual  work  of  the  school- room.  This 
work  must  be  made  up  by  the  pupils  in  cookery  upon  their 
return  to  their  classes.  The  interference  may  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  by  an  exercise  of  good  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  in  the  selection  of  pupils  for  the  cooking  school ; 
l)ut  it  would  be  much  better  if,  as  is  the  case  with  sewing, 
an  entire  class  could  receive  at  the  same  time  this  s[)ecial 
instruction. 

It  may  be  better  for  the  pupil  to  receive  instruction  in 
rn;inual  training,  notwithstanding  the  interference  with  his 
other  studies.  But  if  it  be  possible  to  give  him  this  instruc- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  interference,  it  certainly 
should  be  done. 

May  it  not  be  possible  so  to  increase  our  cooking  accom- 
modations that  this  desirable  result  may  be  accomplished? 
With  increased  accommodations  the  time  of  the  entire  class 
might  be  divided  between  work  in  the  kitchen  and  work 
upon  books.  In  one  room  one-half  the  class  for  an  hour  may 
work  in  the  kitchen  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  in 
cookery,  while  the  other  half,  in  another  room,  could  pursue 
some  prescril)ed  course  of  book-work  under  the  cure  of  the 
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regular  teacher.  At  the  end  of  the  hour  the  two  classes 
could  change  rooms,  and  thus  an  entire  class  of  fifty  "or 
more  pupils  would  receive  instruction  under  very  favorable 
circumstances. 

If  possible,  the  same  or  a  similar  arrangement  should  be 
made  to  accommodate  the  pupils  in  Slojd.  At  present  a 
few  boys  selected  from  a  cla§s  are  sent  to  a  distance  —  in 
some  cases  nearly  two  miles  —  to  take  a  lesson  in  the  work- 
shop. Much  time  is  thus  wasted,  and  in  stormy  weather 
much  danger  to  health  is  incurred.  These  shops  should  be, 
if  possible,  in  or  near  the  school  buildings,  and  the  acommo- 
dations  should  be  ample  for  a  class  of  fifty.  The  regular 
teacher  should  in  all  cases  accompany  the  pupils,  and  thus 
insure  better  order,  better  work,  and  a  more  economical 
expenditure  of  time. 

These  suggestions  are  not  made  with  any  expectation  that 
all  the  difficulties  connected  with  our  manual  training  may 
be  removed  at  once,  but  only  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
contribute  something  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Suj^plementary  Reading. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  method  of 
using  the  supplementary  reading  in  the  public  schools  during 
the  past  five  or  six  years.  For  a  long  time  all  such  reading 
was  looked  upon  with  distrust  by  many  of  our  ablest  teachers 
because  of  the  conviction  that  it  would  interfere  with,  if  not 
positively  hinder,  the  required  work  of  the  school. 

Gradually,  however,  the  idea  has  gained  ground  that 
supplementary  reading,  properly  used,  aids  rather  than 
hinders  the  "regular"  work.  It  is  found  that  pupils 
who  can  read  an  interesting  book,  and  tell  the  teacher 
or  class  the  substance  of  what  has  been  read,  in  well 
chosen  words,  can  do  the  same  thing  when  the  o-eoo:- 
raphy  or  history  lesson  becomes,  for  the  time  being,  the 
reading-book.     In  other  words,  it  has  been  found  that  pupils 
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will  gain  in  ability  to  use  language  just  in  proportion  to  the 
opportunity  they  have  to  use  it  in  a  familiar  and  natural 
way.  But  it  has  not  yet  been  learned  by  all  teachers  that 
such  opportunities  must  not  be  spasmodic  and  irregular,  but 
"rather,  frequent  and  methodical. 

Many  teachers  who  willingly  admit  the  value  of  such 
reading  exercises  do  not  find  sufficient  time  to  make  the 
exercises  effective.  It  is  the  old  story  over  again  of 
"  keeping  out  of  the  water  until  one  has  learned  to  swim." 
Such  teachers  should  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  ex- 
perience of  those  who  have  succeeded,  and  then  "go  and  do 
likewise." 

Pupils  in  the  third  class  of  the  grammar  school,  and  those 
in  all  higher  classes,  ought  to  be  able  to  read  and  to  under- 
stand well-written  works  adapted  to  their  capacity,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  the  selections  in  the  ordinary  reading 
book.  It  is  time,  surely,  in  these  grades  that  the  reading 
should  be  less  fragmentary  and  miscellaneous.  A  boy  who 
can  use  the  Fifth  Eeader  ought  to  be  able  to  read  with  pleas- 
ure and  profit  such  books  as  Towle's  "  Pizarro,"  Taylor's 
"Boys  of  other  Countries,"  and  "Tom  Brown  at  Rugby." 
Pupils  before  leaving  the  grammar  school  ought  to 
acquire  a  real  love  for  such  works  as  those  of  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Hawthorne,  and  Scott. 

The  books  already  furnished  for  supplementary  reading 
are  of  as  high  a  grade  as  the  larger  part  of  the  schools  can 
now  use  ;  but  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  books  read  in 
our  elementary  schools  will  contain  what  is  now  termed  our 
advanced  literature. 

It  has  been  urged  by  some  whose  zeal  is  scarcely  tempered 
with  wisdom  that  the  works  of  Longfellow,  Holmes,  or 
Whittier  should  be  assigned  as  a  part  of  the  work  in  the 
grammar  schools,  and  written  examinations,  based  on  these 

o 

works,  demanded   at  the  end  of  the  course.      Such  a  plan 
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would  doubtless  force  a  certain   kind  of  study  of  literature 
—  a  kind    that  could  be  measured  by  an  examination ;   but" 
it  may  well   be  doubted   whether    the  love    for    literature  1 
would  keep   pace  with  the  study. 

Heretofore  so  few  sets  of  books  have  been  supplied  to  each 
grammar  school  at  one  time,  that  only  a  few  of  the  classes 
could  obtain  access  to  them.  But  the  plan  has  now  been  so 
modified  that  hereafter  every  grammar  school  in  the  city- 
will  have,  at  one  time,  three  distinct  sets  of  books,  so  graded 
as  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  the  classes.  The  sets 
are  to  include,  for  the  present,  thirty  volumes  each,  and  are 
to  remain  in  the  same  school  three  months,  when  they  will 
be  replaced  by  three  other  sets  from  some  other  district. 

If  these  books  are  used,  as  they  should  be,  in  the  various 
classes  to  which  they  are  suited,  every  pupil  in  the  entire 
school  may  read  with  his  teacher  at  least  three  good  books 
every  year. 

A  good  teacher  will,  also,  do  much  in  directing  and 
otherwise  influencing  the  reading  of  his  pupils  in  their 
homes.  If  familiar  with  books,  as  well  as  with  the  taste  and 
needs  of  the  children,  he  can  exert  a  controlling  influence 
over  the  use  which  they  make  of  the  Public  Library. 

The  amount  of  good  that  may  result  from  careful  instruc- 
tion in  the  reading  of  good  books,  and  from  judicious  advice 
as  to  their  selection,  will  be  measured  by  the  abilit}^  of  the 
teacher  and  the  time  he  devotes  to  this  phase  of  the  educa- 
tion of  his  pupils. 

The  following  extract  from  a  paper  recently  read  before  a 
body  of  English  teachers  assembled  at  Eton,  England,  is 
applicable  this  side  of  the  Atlantic :  — 

"  May  it  not  be  possible  to  convince  them"  (the  'plain' 
men  of  England)  "that  a  taste  for  English  reading,  if  it 
could  be  somehow  sown  and  left  as  a  growing  plant,  would 
be  the  cheapest  and  most  certain  safeguard  for  their  sons, 
when  they  become   business  men   or  commercial   travellers, 
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against  the  charms  of  vulgar  dissipation,  the  betting-ring, 
'and  the  flood  of  pernicious  literature?" 

Supplementary  reading  is  also  used  in  the  high  schools, 
.and  under  much  more  favorable  conditions,  as  the  classes  are 
smaller  and  consequently  the  teachers  better  able  to  carry  on 
the  work. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  our  present  plan  for  the 
use  of  such  reading  will  result  in  a  tar  better  use  of  Eng- 
lish by  the  pupils,  in  a  greater  fjimiliarity  with  some  of  our 
best  literature,  and  in  a  decided  taste  for  good,  clean,  whole- 
some reading. 

The  following  list  of  books  comprises  those  now  furnished 
to  the  grades  designated,  according  to  the  plan  outlined 
above :  — 

For  Classes  I.  and  II. 
Kenilworth,  Ivanhoe,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  Evangeline, 
History  of  Charles  I.,  Birds  and  Bees  (John  Burroughs), 
Lances  of  Lynwood,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Lamb's  Tales 
from  Shakespere,  Robert  Dick,  What  Mr.  Darwin  Saw  in 
His  Voyage  Round  the  World,  Boston  Town,  Stories  of 
American  Progress,  A  Noble  Life,  Magna  Charta  Stories, 
Foot-prints  of  Travel,  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  Zigzag  Jour- 
neys in  Europe,  Towle's  Vasco  da  Gama,  American  Ex- 
plorers, Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Orient,  Overhead,  Towle's 
Pizarro. 

For  Classes  III.  and  IV. 
Little  Women,  Little  People  of  Asia,  Dab  Kinzer,  Little 
Men,  Making  of  New  England,  Fairy  Land  of  Science,  Boys 
of  Other  Countries,  How  Marjory  Helped,  Hawthorne's 
True  Stories,  Jackanapes,  Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the 
Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now,  Towle's  Magellan,  Cast  Away 
in  the  Cold,  Hans  Brinker,  Eyes  Right,  Stories  Mother 
Nature  Told  to  Her  Children,  Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and 
Fur. 
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For  Classes  V.  and  VI. 
Play  Days,  Black  Beauty,  Book  of  Folk  Stories,  Mar- 
tyrs of  Invention,  Stories  by  Hans  Andersen,  1st  series  ; 
Stories  by  Hans  Andersen,  2d  series ;  Sea-side  and  Way- 
side No.  2  ;  Sea-side  and  Way-side  No.  3  ;  Kingsley's  Water 
Babies,  The  Crofton  Boys. 

Language-worh. 

The  term  "language,"  as  used  in  the  "Course  of  Study," 
includes  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  grammar,  written- 
composition,  and  training  in  oral  expression. 

While  no  one  familiar  with  the  facts  can  claim  that  the  re- 
sults of  our  language  training  are  altogether  satisfactory, 
still  we  can  confidently  claim  that  much  good  work  is  done 
in  all  the  grades,  and  in  some,  the  work  is  excellent.  The 
teachers'  methods  improve  as  they  come  to  understand 
more  thoroughly  the  real  intent  and  purpose  of  the  required 
work. 

So  long  as  oral  reading  is  looked  upon  as  an  end  in  itself, 
the  teachers'  aim  will  naturally  be  the  securing  of  good 
pronunciation,  clear  articulation,  a  proper  modulation  of- 
voice,  and  correct  expression.  And  these  results  are  not 
to  be  despised,  for  without  them  good  oral  reading  is  impos- 
sible. But  as  soon  as  reading  becomes  to  the  teacher  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
thought  of  the  writer,  teaching  reading,  and  in  fact  reading 
itself,  is  an  exercise  more  purely  intellectual,  if  less  artistic. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  need  be  less  artistic,  because  read- 
ing as  a  purely  intellectual  exercise  may  be  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  as  an  art. 

Great  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  value  of  using 
English  readily  and  correctly.  Few  ever  attain  the  highest 
degree  of  skill  in  this  art.  Teachers  themselves  doubt 
their  own  ability,  and  hesitate   to  express    over   their  own 
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signatures  in  the  public  prints,  their  ideas  concerning  educa- 
tional subjects  with  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  some- 
w^iat  familiar. 

In  order  that  one  may  talk  well  (always  assuming  that  he 
has  the  required  knowledge)  he  must  talk  much ;  and  in 
order  that  he  may  write  well,  he  must  write  much.  The 
teacher  who  appreciates  this  will  at  once  see  that  pupils  can 
only  be  trained  in  oral  expression  by  being  required  fre- 
quently to  express  their  thoughts  orally  ;  and  that  skill  in 
written  composition  must  be  gained  by  constant  effort  to  ex- 
press thoughts  in  writing. 

These  efforts  must  always  be  made  with  the  utmost  care 
and  under  skilful  direction,  else  the  practice  which  should 
"  make  perfect "  may  only  result  in  a  habit  of  slipshod  ex- 
pression. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  so  to  train  his  pupils  in 
the  use  of  Eno-lish,  that  habits  of  correct  usao;e  will  become 
fixed.  A  knowledo'e  of  grammar  has  but  little  to  do  with  the 
use  of  language  by  children.  They  speak  and  write  from  habit; 
hence  the  necessity  of  forming  good  habits.  To  an  adult, 
however,  a  knowledge  of  grammar  is  a  help  to  a  critical  use 
of  language,  and  while  even  adults  use  language  mainly  from 
force  of  habit  and  with  very  little  reference  to  tlie  rules  of 
syntax,  still  familiarity  with  the  rules  will  enable  them  to  test 
their  English,  and  correct  it  when  necessary. 

Children  seldom  care  to  test  their  English,  —  hence  the 
necessity  of  the  teacher's  turning  his  attention  to  training 
them  into  good  habits  of  expression. 

Grammar  is  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  a  language. 
When  we  study  grammar,  we  study  of  subjects,  of  predi- 
cates, of  verbs,  nouns,  pronouns,  modifiers,  and  connectives; 
we  learn  of  inflections  and  what  they  represent, — in  fact, 
grammar  has  to  do  with  the  mechanism  of  a  language. 

One  may  use  language  well  and  know  little  of  its  gram- 
mar.    A    letter   from  a  cultivated   woman   received    a   few 
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days  since  says,  "I  have  never  studied  grammar,"  and  yet 
not  only  could  no  error  be  detected  in  the  composition  of  her 
letter,  but  it  was  a  literary  production  of  rare  merit. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that 
the  Supervisors  place  a  low  estimate  upon  the  value  of  the 
study  of  grammar.  On  the  contrary,  they  believe  that  any 
one  who  has  any  claim  to  the  name  of  scholar  should  know 
not  only  the  history  of  his  language,  but  he  should  be 
familiar  with  its  structure,  with  the  rules  that  govern  that 
structure,  and  with  the  inflection  of  its  words, — in  short, 
with  all  that  pertains  to  the  mechanism  of  the  language. 
But  they  believe,  further,  that  such  a  study  of  the  grammar  of 
the  language  should  have  no  place  whatever  in  the  lower 
classes  of  the  grammar  schools  ;  and  in  the  higher  classes  it 
should  be  contined  to  that  part  of  grammar  which  is  simple, 
easily  understood,  and  of  most  practical  benefit. 

In  the  high  schools,  where  the  pupils  are  more  mature, 
English  grammar  is  properly  taught  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  the  English  language  and  literature,  where  the 
study  of  either  reacts  upon  and  renders  more  interesting  and 
valuable  the  study  of  the  other. 

In  the  high  schools,  the  study  of  English  is  directed  with 
much  skill  by  the  teachers  who  have  special  charge  of  the 
subject.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  impress  teachers  in 
other  departments  of  high-school  work  with  the  importance 
of  demanding  good  English  from  their  pupils  at  all  times  and 
in  all  studies.  If  careless  work  is  allowed  in  the  writing 
upon  topics  in  history,  botany,  physiology,  or  any  other 
branch  of  study,  the  carelessness  goes  far  to  render  the  work 
of  the  teacher  of  English  of  little  avail.  Good  English, 
oral  and  written,  in  every  department  in  the  course  of  study 
should  be  demanded  of  the  pupils. 

Too  little  time  is  given  to  this  study  in  the  high  schools, 
but  perhaps  all  that  circumstances  will  permit.  At  present 
only  four  hours  per  week  for  six  months  in  the  first  year  of 
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the  course,  and  three  hours  per  week  for  tlie  two  succeeding 
}»ear6  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  language  and  literature. 

As  the  work  in  language  becomes  more  satisfactory  in  the 
g'rummar  schools,  the  demands  upon  the  teachers  of  English 
in  the  high  schools  will  be,  of  course,  less  onerous.  But 
•the  time  will,  probably,  never  come  when  the  teaching  of 
language  will  be  of  secondary  importance. 

To  train  pupils  to  use  their  mother  tongue  with  a  fair 
degree  of  skill  and  correctness  must  ahvays  be  the  chief  aim 
of  teacher's  in  any  grade  of  the  public  schools. 

The  study  of  literature  should  include  a  careful  study  of 
language.  The  child  must  be  taught  to  use  English  correctly 
before  he  is  fitted  to  appreciate  its  literature,  and  he  does 
not  use  English  correctly  until  he  can  think  Avith  a  good 
degree  of  method,  and  express  his  thoughts  in  well-chosen 
words ;  his  written  composition  must  be  legible,  correctly 
spelled,  and  properly  punctuated. 

Mr.  Eggleston,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory, remarked  that  the  teacher's  main  object  should  be  to 
create  a  love  for  the  subject.  So,  also,  it  may  be  said  of 
teaching  literature  —  the  teacher's  aim  should  be  to  create  a 
love  for  literature,  and  wanting  this,  any  other  result  is  of 
doubtful  value.  An  exhaustive  study  of  the  language,  — 
its  changes,  its  growth,  its  peculiarities,  its  style,  — 
except  with  the  most  advanced  pupils,  will  seldom  create 
a  real  love  of  literature  itself.  What  the  average  boy 
or  girl  in  the  High  School  needs  is  greater  familiarity  with 
what  the  best  authors  have  written.  Let  children  read  an 
author  until  they  become  so  sensitive  to  his  style  that  it  will 
be  unconsciously  imitated  —  so  conversant  with  his  thought 
that  it  insensibly  blends  with  their  own. 

An  English  writer  upon  this  subject  has  recently  said, 
"Yes,  soaking"  (in  literature)  "is  required.  Perfume  is  too 
subtle  a  thing  to  be  fixed  by  a  brief  baptism.  And,  despite 
this  fact,  what  most  of  us  give  our  pupils  is  the  most  hurried 
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of  plunges  into  the  stream  of  poetry,  —  a  dip  here  and  there, 
and  back  into  the  muddy  stream  of  common  life.  Soaking* i;| 
my  plea,  therefore,  though  it  takes  time." 

Few  lovers  of  good  literature,  I  think,  will  feel  inclined:to 
doul)t  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  the  subject.  "  Botaniz- 
ing "  in  literature,  as  it  has  been  happily  termed,  may  be  an 
interesting  employment  for  some  grown  men  and  women ; 
but  our  boys  and  girls  should  be  mercifully  spared  such  an 
infliction. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  that  the 
study  of  literature  in  the  high  schools  is,  genei:ally,  in  an 
unsatisfiictory  condition.  Far  from  it.  Some  of  our  most 
accomplished  teachers  have  charge  of  this  department  of  in- 
struction, and  bring  to  their  class-rooms  and  pupils  the 
choicest  treasures  from  the  broad  fields  of  our  literature  ;  but 
my  purpose  has  been  to  emphasize,  first,  the  importance  of 
the  most  careful  training  of  pupils  in  the  r<se  of  English,  and, 
secondly,  the  importance  of  creating  a  genuine  love  for  lit- 
erature, even  at  the  expense  of  that  critical  study  so 
desirable  in  ripe  scholarship. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  C.  METCALF, 

For  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
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ANNUAL  SCHOOL  FESTIVAL,  1890. 


The  Annual  School  Festival,  in  honor  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  was  held  in 
the  Massschusetts  Mechanic  Building,  Huntington 
avenue,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  June  28,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  the  School 
Board  appointed  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Richard  C.  Humphreys  (Chairman),  Liberty  D. 
Packard,  M.D.,  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Mr.  Fred  G. 
Pettigrove,  and  Mr.  George  P.  Swasey. 

The  occasion  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  His 
Honor  the  Mayor,  members  of  the  City  Council  and 
School  Committee,  distinguished  oflScials  and  citi- 
zens, teachers  of  the  public  schools,  and  parents  and 
friends  of  the  graduates. 

The  bouquets  provided  for  the  graduates  were 
tastefully  arranged  on  the  stage.  They  were  fur- 
nished by  the  following-named  florists  :  James 
Delay,  James  P.  Clark,  JN'orton  Brothers,  J.  New- 
man &  Sons,  J.  E.  Mooney,  T.  H.  Meade,  and 
Twombly  &  Sons. 

The  Boston  Cadet  Band,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  Thomas  Baldwin,  furnished  the  music  for  the 
occasion.  The  collations  for  the  committee  and  pu- 
pils were  provided  by  Mr.  Willi.am  Tufts.  The 
graduates   were    marshalled  to   their    places   under 
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the  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  F.  Preble,  Master  of  the 
Adams  School.  The  graduates  filled  the  first  balcony 
and  about  five  hundred  seats  on  the  floor  of  the  hall. 
The  Chairman  of  the  special  committee,  Mr.  Richard 
C.  Humphreys,  delivered  the  following  opening  ad- 
dress :  — 

REMARKS    OF   MR.   RICHARD    C.    HUMPHREYS. 

My  young  friends :  It  becomes  my  very  pleasant  duty  to  wel- 
come you  in  behalf  of  the  Boston  School  Board  to  this  festival, 
which  is  given  in  your  honor.  Our  duty  to-day  is  to  see  that  you 
have  a  good. time.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  heard  in  this 
immense  hall,  but  I  imagine  I  can  hear  what  you  are  saying  now, 
even  at  the  other  end,  —  it  is  this  :  "  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to 
have  an}'  long  speeches."  I  also  know  —  for  I  was  3'oung  once  — 
that  you  would  like  to  have  me  make  my  speech  very  short  and 
very  witty. 

The  first  it  shall  be,  and  if,  as  Shakespeare  says,  "  Brevity  is 
the  soul  of  wit,"  it  shall  be  witty.  It  is  quite  natural  for  you  to 
be  impatient  to  listen  to  the  band  and  to  keep  time  to  its  dulcet 
strains,  for  when  "  the  music  plays,  vouchsafe  some  motion  to 
it."  And  those  of  you  who  do  not  care  for  the  "  poetry  of  mo- 
tion "  will  doubtless  say  as  the  king  said  to  Rosaline,  "  If  you 
deny  to  dance,  let's  hold  more  chat."  However  anxious  you  may 
be  to  meet  your  friends,  your  brothers,  and  your  sisters,  and  per- 
haps some  other  fellow's  brother  or  some  other  fellow's  sister,  to 
promenade  or  "to  tread  a  measure  with  you,"  I  trust  you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  take  a  few  moments  to  express  just  what  my  heart 
prompts,  even  if  you  do  think  it  rather  too  serious  for  such  a  joy- 
ful occasion. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  we  are  all  sincerely  interested  in  you  and 
in  your  future  success  in  life,  and  I  express  the  feelings  of  the 
School  Committee  as  a  whole,  when  I  say  it  has  been  their  heartfelt 
desire  to  give  you  not  only  a  good  book  education,  but  to  so  de- 
velop your  whole  natures  that  you  will  be  able  to  fill  your  various 
positions  in  life  creditably  to  yourselves  and  to  the  community  in 
which  you  live. 
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We  sometimes  hear  it  said,  "Our  public  schools  are  in  danger." 
But  that  is  impossible,  as  long  as  we  can  scatter  annually  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  city,  nearly  three  thousand  advo- 
cates of  our  public-school  system.  May  you  all  be  faithful  to  this 
mission  ! 

As  I  gaze  upon  this  vast  throng  of  happy  faces  I  am  moved  to 
exclaim,  "  Oh  that  you  might  always  be  just  so  bright  and  happy  !  " 
But  we  who  are  older  know  that  trials,  disappointments,  and  temp- 
tations must  come,  and  that  the  more  fully  you  realize  this,  the 
better  able  will  3'ou  be  to  meet  and  overcome  them.  Some  of  you 
are  to  enter  at  once  into  the  active  duties  of  a  business  life,  some 
to  continue  your  studies  ;  but  whatever  you  do,  wherever  you  go, 
try  to  realize  that  your  education  has  but  just  begun.  You  have 
the  foundation  only.  The  beauty,  the  grandeur,  and  the  useful- 
ness of  the  superstructure  will  depend  upon  j'ourselves.  To-day 
you  are  ladies  and  gentlemen.  May  you  always  be  all  that  those 
words  signify  !  May  you  more  and  more  realize  the  individual  re- 
sponsibility that  rests  upon  you  ! 

But,  my  young  friends,  let  me  impress  one  thought  upon  your 
minds  which  I  would  like  to  have  you  all  remember.  Never  use 
this  saying  as  an  apology  for  a  wrong  act:  "  I  am  only  sowing 
my  wild  oats."  It  is  a  dangerous,  misleading,  sin-excusing 
phrase.  Many  a  young  man,  and  woman  too,  has  cast  a  bliglit 
over  his  or  her  whole  life  by  doing  some  evil  deed  or  forming 
some  bad  habit  while  under  the  impression  that  they  were  only 
sowing  their  wild  oats.  I  would  like  to  have  this  thought  sink 
deep  into  your  hearts  and  stand  as  my  valedictory  word  to  the 
graduates  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety. 

Never  sow  any  wild  oats,  for  they  are  as  tares  among  the 
wheat,  —  sure  to  spring  up  and  grow  and  bring  forth  evil  fruit. 

"  A  sacred  burden  is  the  life  ye  bear; 
Look  on  it,  lift  it,  bear  it  solemnly, 
Stand  up  and  walk  beneath  it  steadfastly. 
Fail  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin, 
But  onward,  upward,  till  the  goal  ye  win." 

This  is  one  of  the  grandest  sights  the  eye  can  witness.  We, 
parents,   can    see    the    partial   fulfilment  of  our   fondest   desires. 
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Yon,  teachers,  can  see  the  fruits  of  yonr  patient  and  exhaustive 
l*l>ors.  The  philanthropist  can  see  the  happier  home,  the  higher 
strinclard  of  social  life,  the  breaking  down  of  the  barrier  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  patriot  can  see  the  more  enlightened 
citizen,  the  more  intelligent  voter,  the  success  of  the  free  public- 
school  s  J  stem. 

A,llow  me  to  congratulate  you,  teachers,  on  the  important  part 
you  take  in  this  happy  occasion.  There  is  no  higher  position  in 
this  world  than  that  of  the  teacher  of  youth.  There  is  nothing 
more  precious  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man  than  the  heart  and  mind 
pt  the  child-  To  you  has  been  assigned  the  important  task  of 
aiding  in  developing  their  moral  and  intellectual  natures. 

-Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  parents,  that  you  have  such 
faithful  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  preparing  your  children  to  fill 
honorably,  usefully,  and  manfully  their  various  positions  in  the 
world. 

Go  forth,  then,  graduates,  to  your  various  duties  in  life  with  a 
deterrriination  to  do  honor  to  your  parents,  your  teachers,  and  the 
city  which  has  done  so  much  to  prepare  you  for  your  future 
career.  God  bless  the  public  schools  !  Yes,  God  will  bless  them 
if  we,  the  humble  instruments  in  His  hand,  are  but  faithful  to  the 
trust. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Humphreys 
introduced  His  Honor  Mayor  Hart,  in  the  following 
words :  — 

Our  celebration  to-day  would  be  incomplete  indeed  if  we  had 
not  with  us  the  Hart  of  the  city.  You  have  been  taught  that  the 
heart  is  the  great  centre  of  blood  circulation.  It  is  the  source  of 
the  power  by  which  it  is  transported  through  our  bodies.  Do  you 
realize  that  the  Mayor  is  to  the  schools  what  the  heart  is  to  the 
body? 

It  is  through  him  the  appropriations  come,  and  we  of  the  School 
Board  are  the  veins  and  arteries  by  which  they  are  conveyed, 
giving  life  and  power  to  our  public  schools.  As  the  blood  flows 
from  the  heart  and  returns  to  the  heart,  so  the  appropriations 
which  come  from  the  Hart,  and  have  been   pulsing  through    the 
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arteries  of  our  school  system,  are  returning  to-day  in  nearly  3,000 
bright,  intelligent  graduates.  .    V 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  His  Honor  tlie 
Mayor,  Thomas  N.  Hart. 

His  Honor  the  Mayor  made  a  bi-ief  address,'  ill 
which  he  congratulated  the  children  npon  their 
successful  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Gi'ammar 
School,  and  welcomed  them  as  children  of  the  city 
to  this  festival.  He  briefly  alluded  to  their  obli- 
gations to  their  city,  and  closed  his  remarks  by 
expressing  the  wish  that  they  would  render  to  the 
city,  by  their  loyalty  and  service,  what  the  city  has 
the  right  to  expect  from  the  graduates  of  her  public 
schools. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Mayor's  remarks,  the 
Chairman  said:  — 

You've  heard  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  I  know  you  desire 
now  to  hear  from  the  head  of  the  School  Committee.  He  is  the 
main  artery  that  conveys  the  "  wherewithal"  throughout  the  Bos- 
ton school  system.  His  clear,  ringing  voice  can  be  heard  by  you 
all.  It  is  with  special  pleasure  I  present  to  you  the  President  of 
our  School  Board,  Hon.  Charles  T.  Gallagher. 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  CHARLES  T.  GALLAGHER. 

In  the  presence  of  the  fact  that  this  day  is  devoted  to  the  grad- 
uates of  our  schools  for  their  enjoyment,  I  will  not  take  a  moment 
of  the  time  that  is  so  precious  to  you  all,  but  will  simply  extend 
the  sincere  congratulations  of  the  School  Committee  that  you  have 
attained  the  long-sought-for  diploma  of  graduntion.  Yon  have 
been  guided  during  your  years  of  study  by  your  teachers  ;  your 
examinations  have  been  prepared  and  passed  upon  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  ;  your  diplomas  of  graduation  have  been  presented 
in  your  various  divisions  by  members  of  the  School  Committee, 
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aud  now  it  is  meet  that  you  should  be  presented  to  the  executive 
head  of  our  city  as  a  crowning  act  in  this  series  of  events,  so 
important  to  you  all ;  for  while  the  School  Committee  legislate 
on  the  disposition  of  the  means  to  provide  an  education,  the 
appropriation  of  those  funds  comes  from  the  City  Government, 
so  alily  represented  here  to-day  by  our  chief  executive  magistrate  ; 
and  we  are  proud  not  only  to  receive  him  in  his  official  capacit}', 
but  also  as  a  personal  friend  and  champion  of  the  needs  and 
wants  of  our  schools  ;  for  since  the  accession  of  His  Honor  to 
the  mayor's  chair,  his  zeal  and  devotion,  not  onh'  to  the  wants 
of  our  committee,  but  to  the  general  cause  of  public  education, 
have  made  him  conspicuous  as  a  devoted  cliampion  of  the  common- 
school  system  ;  and  as  the  principal  purpose  of  your  coming  is 
to  meet  His  Honor  Mayor  Hart,  and  receive  from  his  own  hands 
these  beautiful  flowers,  I  will  not  mar  your  pleasure  or  detain 
3'ou  longer  by  any  address,  but  will  give  you  the  warmest  con- 
gratulations of  the  committee  on  your  success,  and  ray  wish 
for  a  future  as  successful  as  your  associations  have  been  pleasant 
and  bright  during  your  school  year. 


After  the  address  of  President  Gallagher  the 
graduates  marched  across  the  stage  in  fall  view  of 
the  audience,  each  school  being  designated  by  a 
banner  with  the  name  of  the  school  printed  thereon. 
Each  graduate  received  from  the  hand  of  His  Honor 
the  Major  a  bouquet. 

At  the  close  of  the  distribution  of  bouquets  a  col- 
lation was  served  to  the  committee  and  invited 
guests,  and  to  the  graduates.  The  doors  of  the  ad- 
joining exhibition  hall  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  devoted  to  dancing  and 
promenading. 


FRANKLIN   MEDALS, 
LAWRENCE    PRIZES, 

AND 

DIPLOMAS  OF  GRADUATION, 
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FEANKLIX  MELALS. 


LATIN    SCHOOL. 


Edward  W.  Capen. 
George  C.  Fiske. 
Josiah  M.  Kagan, 
Charles  F.  Mailer, 
Daniel  J.  J.  ilalqueeney. 


John  R.  Nichols. 
Macy  M.  Skinner, 
Walter  L.  Van  Kleeck. 
George  B.  Wilson. 


Albert  H.  Newman, 
Bayniond  B.  Price, 
Peter  A.  Linehan, 
Frederic  A.  Merrill. 
Raleigh  B.  Adams. 


ENGLISH    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Arthur  J.  Houghton, 
James  F.  Wall. 
Irving  R.  Jones, 
William  H.  King. 


LAWRENCE  PRIZES. 


LATIN   SCHOOL. 

Foe  Excellence  rs  Classics.  —  Daniel  J.  J.  Mulqueeney.  Edward  A. 
Baldwin,  Henrv  W.  Prescott,  Joseph  P.  Warren,  Charles  E.  Drew.  Elmer 
E.  Southard,  Richmond  L.  Chipman.  Laurence  H.  Parkhurst.  Charles  T. 
Rawson,  Edward  Byrnes.  Donald  F.  Urquhart,  Arthur  E.  Greene,  Henry 
A.  Learey. 

Foe  Excellence  rs  Modeks  Studies.  —  Edward  W.  Capen.  David  A. 
Ellis,  Evan  W.  D.  Merrill.  Charles  L.  Storrs,  Howland  Twombly,  Joseph 
Fyffe.  David  P.  Butler,  William  W.  Baker,  Carl  N.  Jackson,  George  H. 
Hackett.  Irving  C.  Watson.  Thomas  L.  Bramhall.  Walter  M.  Flint,  John 
W.   Hathaway. 

FoK  Excellence  in  Declasiatiox.  —  First  Prizt.  —  Albert  R.  Whittier. 
Second  Prizes.  —  George  B.  Wilson.  William  A.  Quigley.  Third  Prizes. — 
James  E.  MoUoy.  George  W.  Tower.  Additional  Prizes.  —  Allan  H. 
Wilde,  James  J.  Shea. 

Foe  Excellence  en  Reading.  —  First  Fhrize.  —  Henry  W.  Prescott. 
Second  Prizes.  —  David  A.  Ellis,  Walter  L.  Van  Kleeck.  Third  Prizes.  — 
James  E.  Mollov,  Waller  L.  Harrington. 
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,  For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Pdnctuality.  —  Edward  W.  Capen, 
"George  H.  Hackett,  Marshall  B.  Evans,  Davis  Hastings,  Walter  J.  L. 
O'Brien,  Laurence  H.  Parkhurst,  James  J.  Shea,  William  W.  Baker,  Rich- 
mond L.  Chipman,  Macy  M.  Skinner,  Elmer  E.  Southard,  Paul  A.  H.  Van 
Daell,  Walter  M.  Flint,  Henry  W.  Prescott,  Rufus  W.  Sprague,  Charles  H. 
Warren. 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Fidelity. — John  E.  Oilman,  Edwin  W. 
Carr,  Frank  W.  Merriam,  Louis  A.  Freedman,  John  C.  S.  Andrew,  Benja- 
min C.  Andrew,  Arthur  M.  Beale,  Jolin  E  Lansing,  Percy  E  Rowell,  Loring 
P.  Sears,  Elmer  L.  Freeman,  Alexander  B.  Ewing,  Joseph  O.  O'Malley, 
Charles  B.  Smith. 

For  an  Essay  in  Latin.  —  Second  Prize.  —  Oeorge  C.  Fiske. 

For  a  Poetical  Translation  frojvi  Horace. — Macy  M.  Skinner. 

Gardner  Prize  Essay. — Edward  R.  Evans. 

For  Military  Drill.' 
First  Prize.  —  Company  C. 
Second  Prize.  —  Company  E. 
Third  Prize.  — Company  H. 

First  Individual  Prize.  —  G.  L.  Lincoln,  1st  Sergeant. 
Second  Individual  Prize.  — F.  S.  Frisbee,  1st  Sergeant. 
Bayonet  Squad  Prize.  — F.  S.  Frisbee,  Isi  Sergeant. 


ENGLISH   HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Essay.  —  Graduating  Class  Prize.  —  (Second  Prize)  — Raymond  B.  Price. 

Declamation.  —  First  Prize.  —  (Second  Class)  —  Albert  W.  White.  Second 
Prize.  —  (First  Class)  —  Raymond  B.  Price.  (Second  Class)  —  Tovvneley 
T.  French.     (Third  Class)  —  Roswell  P.  Angier. 

For  Reading  Aloud.  —  First  Prizes.  — (Advanced  Class)  —  Lindsay  T. 
Damon.  (First  Class)  —  Edmund  H.  Green.  Second  Prizes.  —  (First 
Class) —Albert  H.  Newman.  (Second  Class)  —  James  E.  McLaughlin, 
Moses  S.  Lourie.     (Third  Class) —Worthington  C.  Holman. 

FOR    translation    OF    GERMAN    AT    SIGHT. 

First  Prize.  —  (First  Class)  —  Albert  H.  Newman.  Second  Prize.  —  (First 
Class)  —  Raymond  B.  Price. 

FOR    translation    OF    FRENCH    AT    SIGHT. 

First  Prizes.  —  (Second  Class)  —  William  F.  Patten,  Everett 'F.  Damon. 
Second  Prizes.  —  (Second  Class)  —  Morton  A.  Aldrich,  Herbert  S.  Locke. 

1  These  prizes  are  awarded  at  the  annual  prize  diill,  from  funds  contributed  by  the  school. 
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FOR    ORIGINAL    DEJ[ONSTRATIONS    IN    GEOMETRY. 

First  Prizes.  —  (First  Class)  — Melville  F.  Rogers,  Raymond  B.  Price. 
(Second  Class)  —  Edward  W.  Murphy.  Second  Prizes.  —  {F\rst  Class) 
—  Albert  H.  Newman,  Edmund  H.  Green.  (Second  Class)  —Morton  A. 
Aldrich,  Cliarles  C.  Taft. 


FOR  EXAMINATION  IN  ALGEBRA. 

Fi}-st  Prize.  —  (Third  Class)  —  Jonathan  B.  Hay  ward.  Second  Prizes.  — 
(Third  Class)  —Joseph  C.  Cook,  Paul  E.  Caduc,  Alfred  P.  Devoto. 

FOR    DEPORTMENT    AND    SCHOLARSHIP. 

First  Class.  —  F.  L.  Clapp,  E.  R.  Field,  E.  J.  Burke,  W.  T.  Lee,  A.  L. 
Rice,  E    H.  Green. 

Second  Class.  — W.  F.  Patten,  M.  A.  Aldrich,  S.  K.  Clapp,  J.  Robbins, 
L.  A.  Abbot,  H.  J.  Louis,  L.  A.  Hall,  Jr.,  E.  F.  Damon,  M.  S.  Lourie, 
E.  H.  Wright,  E.  C.  Fullonton,  J.  C.  Dickerman,  C.  C.  Taft,  G.  A. 
Bleyle,  C.  A.  Meserve,  T.  J.  Johnson. 

Third  Class.— J.  B.  Hayward,  H.  R.  Dunlap,  A.  P.  Devoto,  H.  A.  Sher- 
man, H.  R.  Morse,  J.  C.  Cook,  R.  Macd.)nald,  B.  F.  Russell,  P.  W. 
Litchfield,  S.  F.  Wise,  C.  Kiessling,  G.  T.  Teele,  F.  J.  Williams,  W.  R. 
Parker,  W.  L.  Fillobrown,  R.  Holbrook,  E.  B.  Si)inney,  Jr.,  F.  O. 
Holmes,  W.  F.  Kimball,  R.  F.  Hosford,  H.  A.  Fosdick,  S.  J.  Strauss, 
S.  Richmond. 

FOR    DEPORTMENT    AND    FIDELITY. 

First  Class.  — n.  E.  Burke,  E.  D.  Danielson,  H.   W.  Gardner,  L.  F.  Hall, 

P.  E.  Hunt,  W.  T.  White. 
Second   Class.— C.   C.  A.    Ames,   F.  H.  Brown,    N.  H.   Daniels,  Jr.,  G.  W. 

Hayden,  A.  C.  Jones,  L.  C.  Sears. 
Third  Class.  —  C   E.   Bowers,  G.   G.   Brainerd,  S.    Fine,    W.  H.   H.   Gary, 

M.  L.  Ligalls,  F.  S.  Jones,    E.  A.  Merrill,    G.  L.  Morrill,   F.  H.  Overton, 

M.  J.  Shine. 


MILITARY  PRIZES. 


FIRST    BATTALION. 

(Awarded  May  26,  1890.) 

Comijany  Drill. 

First  Prize.  —  (Company  F)  —  Capt.    Horatio  Jack,   Jr.,    1st   Lieut.    R.  E. 

Burke,  2d  Lieut.  W.  L.  Mitchell,  1st  Sergt.  H.  P.  Allen. 
Second  Prize.  —  (Company  C)  —  Capt.  W.  H.  King,  Isi  Lieut.  H.  E.  Winch, 
2d  Lieut.  F.  A.  Stevens,  1st  Sergt.  AV.  H.  Roberts. 
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Third  Prize.  —  (Company  D)  —  Capt.  J.  A.  Gahm,  1st  Lieut.    VV.    H. 

birth,  2d  Lieut.  D.  G.  "Williams,  Jr.,  1st  Sergt.  B.  A.  Cheney. 
Special  Prize  (for  best  setting-up).  — -Company  C. 

Individual  Drill. 
First  Prize.  —  Sergt.  G.  E.  Learnard,  Jr.,  Company  C. 
Second  Prize.  —  Sergt.  M.  A.  Aldrich,  Company  B. 

Bayonet  Squad  Drill. 
Corporal  T.  T.  French,  Company  A. 

Drwrnming. 
B.  E.  Phillips,  Jr. 


FOURTH    BATTALION. 

{Awarded  May  27,  1890.) 

Company  Drill. 

First  Prize.  —  (Company  E)  —  Capt.  W.  A.  Buckley,  1st  Lieut.  E.  D.  Dan- 

ielson,  2d  Lieut.  T.  J.  Kenney,  1st  Sergt.  H.  B.  Gray. 
Second  Prize.  —  (Company    B)  —  Capt.    W.    T.    White,    1st   Lieut.    H.    T. 

Davis,  2d  Lieut.  J.  W.  FoUen,  1st  Sergt.  J.  T.  Prince,  3d. 
Third  Prize.  —  (Company  D)  — Capt.  Alfred  Rogers,  Jr.,  1st  Lieut.  W.  A. 

Ladd,  2d  Lieut.  G.  A.  Skinner,  1st  Sergt.  A.  S.  Dillaway. 
Special  Prize  (for  best  setting-up).  —  Company  E. 

Individual  Drill. 
First  Prize.  —  Sergt.  A.  S.  Dillaway,  Company  D. 
Second  Prize.  —  Corporal  R.  H.  Perry,  Company  H. 

Bayonet  Squad  Drill. 
Sergt.  A.  W.  Sawyer,  Company  H. 
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DIPLOMAS    OF    GRADUATION,    1890. 


NORMAL    SCHOOL. 
Keziali  J.  Aiislow, 
Bertha   Bambei', 
Ethel  M.  Barry, 
Mary  E.  Bernhard, 
Lilian  S.  Bourne, 
Mary  H.  Brick, 
Louisa  W.  .Burgess, 
Hattie  R.  Christiernin, 
Annie  W.  Clark, 
Hattie  I.    Cottrell, 
Emily  L.   Cro swell, 
Elizabeth  E.  Daily, 
Isabel  W.  Davis, 

Christine  Deane, 

Phebe  A.  De  Lande, 

Annie  R.  Dolan, 

Elizabeth  G.   Dowd, 

Annie  M.  DriscoU, 

Susan  T.  Dundon, 

Nellie  M.  Durgin, 

Helen  W.  Durham, 

Mary  G.  Ellis, 

Emily  A.  Evans, 

Hattie  D.  Eield, 

Mary  E.  Einneran, 

Ada  M.   Fitts, 

Ella  G.   Fitzgerald, 

Etta  G.  Fitzgerald, 

Margaret  C.  Flynn, 

Catharine  W.   Fraser, 

Mary  V.  Gormley, 

Josephine  W.   Greenlaw, 

Agnes  J.  Hallahan, 

Callie  H.  Hayward, 

Clara  G.  Hinds, 

Gertrude  L.  Hodges, 

Mabel  E.  Hodgkins, 

Elizabeth  E.  Hough, 

Margaret  C.  Hunt, 


Blanche  S.  Jacobs, 
S.  Janet  Jameson, 
Gertrude  D.  Kean, 
Mary  E.   Keyes, 
Mary  S.  Laughton, 
Julia  G.  Leary, 
Celia  V.  Leen, 
Ada  M.  Litchfield, 
Sarah  A.  Lyons, 
Lilian  J.  MacRae, 
I   Eliza  A.   Maguire, 
j   Elizabeth  M.    Mann, 

Mary  E.  McCarty, 
j   Esther  F.  McDermott, 
j   Martha  C.  McGowan, 
I   Mary  E.  Mclntire, 
i   Annie  E.  Mc Williams, 

Mary  E.  Meaney, 
I   Mary  C.    Mellyn, 
j   Bertha  E.  Miller, 
Ida  M.  Mitchell, 
Eva  C.  Morris, 
Ellen  M.   Murpliy, 
Mary  J.    Murray, 
Annie  Neville, 
Annie  M.  Niland, 
Julia  A.  Noonan, 
Annie  J.  O'Brien, 
Jessie  G.  Paine, 
Mary  E.  Palmer, 
Fannie  J.  Paul, 
Grace  S.  Peirce, 
Mary  Polk, 
Florence  C.  Pond, 
Caroline  N.  Poole, 
Charlotte  G.   Ray, 
Katharine  A.  Regan, 
Mary  N.  Regan, 
Laura  E.  Richardson, 
EUen  A.   Scollin, 
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Josephine  A.  Seidensticker. 
Elizabeth  G.  Sfhea.     • 
Mary,  C.    Simmons,' 
Mabel  F.  Spaulding. 
Gei'ti'ude  D.  Sprague; 
Lena  P.  Stacj^ 
•Margaret  J.  Sweeney, 
Ella  L.  Thompson, 
Jessie  E.  H.   Thompson, 
Lillian  Tishler, 
Nellie  L.  P.  Uihlein, 
Emma  L.  Ward, 
Emma  F.  West, 
Jennie  E.  Whoriskey. 
Augusta  B.  Williams, 
Mary  E.  AVinn, 
Jane  J.  Wood, 
Agnes  G.  Wright. 

PUBLIC   LATIN    SCHOOL. 

Joseph  G.  Bartlett, 
Isaac  M.  Brockbank, 
Edward  W.  Capen, 
John  Clement, 
Thomas  F.  Currier, 
Benjamin  Elsas, 
Edward  K.  Evans, 
Horace  C.  Fisher, 
George  C.  Fiske, 
Leon  F.  Foss, 
John  P.  Fox, 
Horace  E.  Eraser, 
John  E.  Gihnan, 
William  J.  Herbert, 
Cornelius  J.  Herlihy, 
Everett  P.  Hervey, 
Benjamin  C.  Jutten, 
Josiah  M.  Kagan, 
Daniel  W.  Lane, 
Charles  F.  M alley, 
James  A.  McDonald, 
Charles  I.  Merrick, 
Sherburn  M.  Merrill, 
Daniel  J.  J.  Mnlqueeney, 
John  K.  Nichols, 
Edward  A.  Perkins, 


William  A.  Quigley, 
Albert  J.  Shaw, 
Arthur  J.  Shaw, 
Macy  M.  Skinner, 
Edward  H.  Stedman, 
George  W.  Tower, 
Francis  A.  Tracy, 
Walter  L.  Van  Kleeck, 
William  B.  Whitney, 
Albert  R.  Whittier, 
George  B.  Wilson, 
Wilson  W.  Wormelle. 

GIRLS'   LATIN    SCHOOL. 

Lucy  P.  Brownell, 
Grace  M.  Coleman, 
Carrie  V.  Lynch, 
Minnie  M.  Pickering, 
Helen  L.  Pray, 
Florence  E.  Smith, 
Helena  Soren, 
Florence  M.  Tobey, 
Mabel  L.  Towle, 
Sarah  H.  Williams. 

BRIGHTON    HIGH   SCHOOL. 
B(/ys. 
Berton  T.  Mowry, 
W.  Frank  Warren. 

Girls. 
Blanche  A.  Bemis, 
Jennie  M.  Lamont, 
Manetta  F.  Marsh, 
Allie  B.  Mowry, 
Belle  B.  Murdock, 
Harriet  E.  Smith, 
Elsie  L.  Travis, 
Florence  S.  Wilson, 
Agnes  R.  Wood. 

CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

FOURTH-YEAR  CL.\SS. 

Girls. 
K.  Lillian  Aborn, 
Carrie  D.  Beddoe, 
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Lotta  A.  Clark, 
Agnes  G.  Corbett, 
Grace  M.  Flint, 
Bertha  PL  Harrington, 
Grace  I.  Ilayden, 
Mary  T.  Laydon, 
Caroline  A.  Meade, 
Mary  L.  Murphy, 
Georgietta  Sawyer, 
Eva  Smith, 
Mary  AY.   Smith, 
Julia  E.  Sullivan. 

THIRD-YEAR   CLASS. 
Boys. 
S.  Heber  Brooks, 
James  F.  Cavanagh, 
James  Corarie, 
William  L.  Fisk, 
Tliomas  J.  Gallagher, 
Charles  T.  Hatton, 
Arthur  T.  Lew, 
Timothy  J.  Reardon, 
Ernest  M.  Robinson. 

Girls. 
Edith  G.  Barker, 
Annie  L.  Bean, 
Emma  G.  Brown, 
Catherine  F.  Browne, 
Minnie  E.  Clai'k, 
May  E.  Corbett, 
Elizabeth  F.  Curry, 
Mary  A.  Dolan, 
Annie  L.  Foley, 
Emma  F.  Fritz, 
Nettie  L.  Garamell, 
Clara  I.  Goddard, 
Agnes  G.  Golden, 
Carrie  A.  Harper, 
Annie  Hatton, 
Bertha  Lamson, 
Mabel  G.  Leonard, 
Nellie  E.  Mahoney, 
Ivanilla  Maxfleld, 
Mary  E.  Meade, 


Nina  L.  Murdock, 
Florence  A.  Pattee,  * 
'Florence  M.  Rich, 
Edith  Rose,  ■ '  _    . 

Kathrina  W.  Sanborn, 
1  )aisy  L.  Towle,' 
Minnie  H.  Wall. 

DORCHESTER    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Frederic  C.  BoUes, 
John  W.  Brown, 
Joseph  D.  Elms,  Jr., 
George  B.  Fox, 
Matthew  J.  Hill, 
James  J.  Kirby, 
Walter  D.  Lane, 
Benjamin  A.  Legro, 
Wilfred  H.  Price, 
Richard  J.  Sheehan, 
Roscoe  R.  Storer, 
Arthur  Thayer, 
Thomas  H.  Walsh, 
Frank  M.  Weymouth. 

Girls. 
Evelyn  M.  Card, 
Florence  S.  Chase, 
Susan  W.  Davison, 
Susan  E.  Day, 
Laura  L.  Dunn, 
Marion  F.  Fairbrother, 
Catherine  M.  Fallon, 
Euphemia  M.  Fallon, 
Ada  Gilman, 
Harriet  B.  Hight, 
Elizabeth  A.  Hill, 
Mabel  L.  Jenkins, 
Sadie  A.  Locklin, 
Sadie  P.  Plnmmer, 
Ella  A.  Richards, 
Alice  C.  Robinson, 
Mary  J.  V.  Roche, 
Annie  C.  Snow, 
Melvina  A.  Sweetser, 
Grace  B.  Vinal. 
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EAST  BOSTON   HIGH    SCHOOT,. 

Boys. 
Charles  D.  Belcher, 
Frauklin  L.  Bishop, 
George  L.  Bond, 
Frank  E.  Coombs, 
Peter  J.  Delehanty, 
Michael  H.  Fitzgerald, 
William  A.  Harrigan, 
William  J.  Hasson, 
Albert  La  F.  Holbrook, 
James  E.  Maguire, 
Joseph  G.  Munro, 
Joseph  W.  Phelan, 
George  W.  Ray, 
Edwin  W.  Eich, 
Willard  H.  Watkins. 

Girls. 
Mary  A.  Allen, 
Annette  E.  Barnes, 
Ida  M.  Bezanson, 
Caroline  A.  Godbold, 
Florence  B.  Kimball, 
Julia  A.  Logan, 
Kate  E.  Lovell, 
Grace  S.  Mansfield, 
Margaret  E.  McKenzie, 
Alice  H.  Morrison, 
Susan  G.  Pratt, 
Mary  E.  Smith, 
Martha  P.  M.  Walker, 
Grace  M.  Worraell. 

ENGLISH   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

THIRD-YEAR   CLASS. 

Raleigh  B.  Adams, 
Horace  P.  Allen, 
George  H.  Baldwin, 
Theodore  0.  Barnard, 
William  W.  Beal, 
Vallette  L.  Benedict, 
Edgar  P.  Benjamin, 
Frederick  S.  Bigelow, 
Robert  J.  Boyd, 


j    William  A.  Buckley, 
William  L.  Burchsted, 
Edward  J.  Burke, 
Roberts.  Burke, 
John  J.  Butler, 
John  Calderwood, 
Mason  S.  Chace, 
Nathan  Cheney, 
Carl  H.  Chipman, 
Frederick  V.  Chipman, 
Eugene  H.  Clapp,  Jr., 
Frank  L.  Clapp, 
Carl  H.  Clark, 
Herbert  R.  Coe, 
Arthur  J.  Cully, 
Joseph  H.  A.  Currier. 
Eric  D.  Danielson, 
Herbert  T.  Davis, 
Alvan  S.  Dillaway, 
Clifford  S.  Estes," 
Edward  R.  Field, 
Edward  B.  Fitzpatrick, 
Parley  G.  Flint, 
James  W.  Follen, 
Joseph  A.  Gahm, 
Harry  W.  Gardner, 
Edward  S.  S.  Glover, 
Hugh  B.  Gray, 
Edmund  H.  Green, 
Edward  M.  Green, 
Frank  I.  Hall, 
Lyman  F.  Hall, 
Sidney  S.  Harrington, 
Charles  E.  Haynes, 
William  J.  Hickey, 
Peter  M.  Higgins, 
Arthur  J.  Houghton, 
Percjf  E.  Hunt, 
Horatio  Jack,  Jr. , 
Frederick  C.  Jones, 
George  H.  Jones, 
Irving  R.  Jones, 
John  W.  Jones, 
Thomas  J.  Kenney, 
William  H.  King, 
Walter  A.  Ladd, 
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William  H.  Larabirth, 
Joseph  H.  Lane, 
James  J.  Leary, 
Wesley  T.  Lee, 
Timothy  D.  Leonard, 
Petei"  A.  Linehan, 
Albert  S.  Livermore, 
Bertram  Lord, 
Albert  J.  Lynch, 
Howard  T.  Manley, 
George  A.  Martin, 
Daniel  F.  McAiiUtte, 
James  T.  F.  McGary, 
Frank  T.  McHugh, 
Frederick  A.  Merrill, 
William  L.  Mitchell, 
John  J.  Moore, 
Arthur  P.  Moran, 
George  H.  ISTagle, 
Albert  H.  Newman, 
Joseph  H.  O'Brien, 
William  1).  Parsons, 
Stephen  K.  Patten, 
Charles  M.  Pendleton, 
Lemuel  Pope,  Jr., 
Fred  H.  Prager, 
Raymond  B.  Price, 
William  H.  Rankin, 
Edward  D.  Ranney, 
Joseph  W.  Reddy, 
John  W.  Regan,  Jr., 
Watkins  P.  Regan, 
Albert  L.  Rice, 
Daniel  W.  Richards,  Jr. 
William  H.  Roberts, 
Alfred  Rogers,  Jr., 
Harland  H.  Rogers, 
Melville  F.  Rogers, 
Gabriel  Sanger, 
Carl  Schindler, 
Abraham  Schnitzer, 
Henry  M.  Seaver, 
Patrick  E.  Shea, 
George  H.  Simonds, 
George  A.  Skinner, 
Fred  A.  Stevens, 


[    Waldo  W.  Stevens, 
i    Timothy  F.  Sullivan, 

Julius  C.  Swain, 

George  F.  Sweetser, 

Jay  G.  Underwood, 

James  F.  Wall, 
I   Harry  E.  Warren, 
i   Fred  B.  Wheeler, 

WilUam  T.  White, 

David  G.  Williams,  Jr., 

Harry  E.  Winch, 

Charles  S.  Wing, 

Aaron  Winger.sky, 

Walter  C  Wry, 

Harry  J.  Young. 

GIRLS'  HIGH   SCHOOL, 

FOURTH- YE.VK   CLASS. 

Sadie  S.  Allen, 

Mabel  M.  Anderson, 

Elizabeth  C.  Barry, 

Elizabeth  A.  Bloomfield, 

Elizabeth  A.  Breivogel, 

Alice  C.  Butler. 

Florence  A.  Chamberlin, 

Susan  J.  Clark, 

Hattie  H.  Coan, 

Rose  M.  Cole, 

Jane  T.  Cook, 

Grace  M.  Crawford, 

Isabella  G.  Cronon, 

Mary  M.  Dacey, 

Anna  F.  Daly, 

Ellen  G.  Desmond, 

Adelaide  R.  Donovan, 
j    Grace  H.  Dunne, 

Clara  T.  Dutton, 
I   Eleanor  F.  Elton, 

Charlotte  Fitzgerald, 
1  Mary  L.  Fitzpatrick, 
i   Mabel  P.  Foster, 

Theresa  E.  Eraser, 
i   Annie  L.  Gilbert, 
I   Elizabeth  M.  Grant, 

Helen  F.  Greene, 
S   Estella  M.  Hall, 
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Sarah  A.  Hall, 
Janet  B.  Halliday, 
Victoria  E.  D.  Hamilton, 
Gertrude  J.  Harding, 
Arvilla  T.  Harve3% 
Lillian  A.  Heane3^ 
Ida  B.  Henderson, 
Amy  A.  Higgius, 
Georgia  L.  Hilton, 
Emma  M.  Hofl'man, 
Lillian  F.  Horn, 
Carrie  W.  Home, 
Rebecca  F.  Hovey, 
Gertrude  L.  Howard, 
Mary  E.  Irwin, 
M.  Alice  Jackson, 
Carrie  A.  Jacobs, 
Fannie  M.  Jasper, 
Gertrude  L.  Kemp, 
Katherine  L.  King, 
Anna  E.  Leahy, 
.  Margaret  A.  Leahy, 
Elsie  M.  Littlefield, 
Fannie  S.  Littlefield, 
Anna  I.  Madden, 
Mary  A'.  McCarthy, 
Elizabeth  M.  McDonough 
Alice  L.  McLauthlin, 
Esther  C.  INIoore, 
Mary  W.  Newton, 
Margaret  L.  Nolan, 
M.  Agnes  O'Hare, 
Elizabeth  A.  O'Neil, 
Helen  E.  Palmer, 
Mary  L.  Patten, 
Nellie  M.  Pinkham, 
Can-ie  L.  B.  Prescott, 
Rose  E.  A.  Redding, 
Florence  I.  Reddy, 
Louise  Robinson, 
Mabel  V.  Roche, 
Julia  A.  Rourke, 
Elizabeth  A.  Shed, 
Mary  C.  Shute, 
Charlotte  M.  Spike, 
Kate  Stanley, 


Mai-y  A.  Steere, 
Lydia  E.  Stevenson, 
Grace  M.  Strong, 
Catherine  A.  Sullivan, 
Marion  N.  Swan, 
Hattie  E.  Thing, 
Sophia  G.  Whalen, 
Edith  S.  Wymau. 

THIRD-YEAR   CLASS. 

Alice  E.  Aldrich, 
Grace  0.  Allen, 
Lillian  S.  Allen, 
Lena  Anthony, 
Helen  M.  Atwood, 
Bertha  Baldwin, 
Alice  E.  Barry, 
Nora  A.  Barry, 
Etta  F.  Barton, 
Maud  A.  Batchelder, 
Ellen  A.  G.  Bird, 
Selina  A.  Black, 
Lillian  B.  Blackmer, 
Grace  E.  Blaisdell, 
Edna  L.  Bourne, 
Katherine  Boyd, 
Katherine  Boyd, 
Isabel  W.  Bronsdon, 
Ruth  E.  Browne, 
Martha  E.  Bruhn, 
Amelia  J.  Burrill, 
Josephine  H.  Calef , 
Loretto  F.  Carney, 
Grace  E.  Carter, 
Lilian  B-  Carter, 
Marguerite  S.  Clapp, 
Alberta  Cogswell, 
Julia  M.  Comstock, 
Sadie  E.  Connelly, 
Cora  M.  Crawford, 
Julia  T.  Crowley, 
Mattie  H.  F.  Dailey, 
Louise  M.  Daily, 
Charlotte  K.  Dodge, 
Harriett  A.  Dodge, 
Blanche  T.  Drew, 
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Lizzie  R.  Ebbett, 
Clu-istie  M.  Edmands, 
Augusta  W.  Eichler, 
Josie  E.  Evans, 
Gladys  M.  Faye, 
Hildegard  Kick, 
Ida  M.  Fisher, 
Charlotte  B.  Fox, 
Esther  Freedman, 
Elsie  Friedman, 
Lily  Friedman, 
Bessie  H.  Oilman, 
Grace  B.  Gould, 
Alice  Greene, 
Cora  I.  Greene, 
Alice  L.  Guider, 
Mary  C.  Hall, 
Inez  Haynes, 
Ernestine  A.  E.  Hoss, 
Lillian  H.  Jackson, 
Margaret  F.  Johnson, 
Edith  H.  Jones, 
Emily  T.  Kelleher, 
Mabelle  C.  Knight, 
Emma  A.  Lane, 
Florence  E.  Lynch, 
Susie  J.  MacConnell, 
Annie  E.  Mahau, 
Josephine  A.  Martin, 
Minnie  Masse, 
Alida  C.  McAdaras, 
Annie  L.  McCarthy, 
Agnes  L.  McCarty, 
Margaret  T.  McCormick, 
Louise  E.  Means, 
Grace  E.  Millett, 
Elizabeth  H.  Miner, 
Eva  L.  Morley, 
Mabel  S.  Morse, 
Mary  F.  Murphy, 
Annie  E.  Newell, 
Carrie  F.  Nichols, 
Eleanor  M.  O'Lalor, 
Jennie  F.  Paine, 
Alice  L.  Palmer, 
Helen  F.  Patterson, 


Eva  D.  Pickering, 
Blanche  E.  Pierson, 
Carrie  N.  Pike, 
Nellie  C.  Pray, 
Mary  S.  Puffer, 
Bessie  B.  Reed, 
Dora  Reinstein, 
Mabel  P.  Rice, 
Mary  0.  Sampson, 
Mary  F.  Serres, 
Flora  J.  Shea, 
Grace  R.  Sherman, 
Edith  Shuman, 
Helen  E.  Shute, 
Lillian  P.  Smith, 

May  L.  Somerby, 

Millie  W.  Taylor, 

Anna  E.  Tobin, 

Madeline  P.  Trask, 

Mabel  K.  Tucker, 

Gertrude  E.  Tute, 

Helen  M.  Wales, 

Jeannette  G.  Walker, 

Olive  A.  Wallis, 

Gertrude  F.  Whitten, 

Kate  C.  Wigg, 

Annie  M.  Witherell, 

Annie  F.  Wood. 

ROXBURY  HIGH   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Anton  M.  Bruns, 
H.  Wesley  Curtis, 
Charles  P.  Darling, 
F.  William  Erickson, 
Herman  S.  Fisk, 
Frederick  H.  Gage, 
Arthur  W.  Gibby, 
Charles  E.  Glover, 
James  B.  Graham,  Jr., 
John  E.  Jackson, 
Alfred  F.  G.  Karle, 
John  T.  Kelley, 
Ernest  B.  Lavalette, 
Roy  E.  Mooar, 
Thomas  G.  Richards, 
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William  J.  Seaver, 
Eugene  B.  Somerby, 
Frank  G.  Watson, 
George  Weil, 
Ereeman  C.  Wight. 

Girls. 
Georgianna  F.  Adams, 
Martha  E.  Alclen, 
EmmaM.  A.  Blomberg, 
May  M.  Bolster, 
Ada  M.  Bowles, 
Mary  E.  Branscombe, 
Lydia  A.  Brown, 
Edith  A.  Burbank,      • 
Katie  H.  Bnrnside, 
Florence  L.  Call, 
Annie  M.  Cartwright, 
May  H.  Chapman, 
Mary  E.  Clapp, 
Evangeline  Clark, 
A.  Gertrude  Colcord, 
A.  Mabel  Danielson, 
Amelia  S.  Duncan, 
Gertrude  S.  Durkee, 
Edith  S.  Emery, 
Nellie  G.  Fisher, 
Florence  A.  Fitzsinnnon^ 
A.  Edna  Eraser, 
Lottie  H.  Gage, 
K.  Marjory  Goodwin, 
Grace  Hall, 
.Tenet  Hellewell, 
Irene  Jackson, 
Frances  C.  Jenkins, 
Agnes  J.  Kerr, 
Alice  F.  Kerrigan, 
Florence  B.  King, 
Mary  H.  Lannon, 
Martha  K.  Lawson, 
Sarah  L.  Litchfield, 
Henrietta  F.  Merrill, 
Kittle  A.  O'Brien, 
Cora  K.  Pierce, 
Rosalie  P.  Rosar, 
Bertha  F.  Rowe, 


Bertha  A.  Russell, 
Mabel  G.  Smith, 
Mamie  Tower, 
Mary  A.  Twombly, 
Nellie  Vander  Pyl, 
Mary  G.  Walsh. 

WEST     ROXBURY     HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Benjamin  H.  Currier, 
Walter  H.  Gordon, 
John  M.  Luippold, 
Henry  L.  F.  Naber. 

Gii-ls. 
Olive  A.  Beckett, 
Rachel  U.  Cornwell, 
Florence  A.  Goodfellow, 
Grace  0.  Goodwin, 
Lucy  E.  Jackson, 
Ethel  L.  Jones, 
Mary  G.  Kelly, 
Katie  F.  Lane, 
Annie  W.  Leonard, 
Katie  M.  Lynch, 
Jennie  D.  Mann, 
Mary  E.  Moran, 
Grace  T.  Pool, 
Gertrude  E.  Shaw, 
Theresa  C.  Wallis. 

ADAMS    SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
George  B.  Adams, 
Joseph  N.  Bi'own, 
Edward  F.  Colbert, 
Augustus  Dornhofer,  Jr. , 
John  A.  Fitzpatrick, 
Horace  T.  Flinn,  Jr., 
James  H.  J.  Gibbons, 
Samuel  J.  Hanson, 
William  S.  Hutchinson, 
Charles  H..  Johnson, 
John  W.  Knowles, 
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George  S.  Lane, 
George  S.  Lawler, 
G.  Fred  Malcolm, 
Frank  A.  Marshall, 
HaghF.  McDonnell, 
Charles  E.  McGinn, 
James  F.  A.  Reilly, 
Henry  O.  Robinson, 
Joseph  B.  Robinson, 
George  H.  Shields, 
Ernest  W.  Small, 
John  F.  Sullivan, 
Franklin  B.  Wellock. 

Girls. 
Nellie  G.  Anderson, 
Mabel  J.  Ashley, 
Laura  J.  Boudreau, 
Nellie  M.  Collins, 
Minnie  E.  Fitzpatrick, 
Lottie  L.  Grothe, 
Nellie  Harvie, 
Lizzie  M.  Johnston, 
Maggie  G.  McCarthy, 
Annie  J.  J.  McCormick, 
Amy  E.  McNeill, 
Kiltie  Morris, 
Lucy  H.  Parker, 
Bessie  M.  W.  Peters, 
Etta  A.  Reaves, 
Mamie  E.  Smith, 
Mabel  G.  Warnock. 


AGASSIZ    SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Frank  P.  Broderick, 
Patrick  J.  T.  Buckley, 
Louis  F.  Buff, 
Louis  A.  Calligan, 
Rupert  H.  Costelo, 
Charles  R.  Currier, 
George  L.  Davis , 
James  F.  Dawson, 
William  F.  Donovan, 
Louis  H.  Garrett, 


Louis  F.  Gates, 
Willard  B.  Greene, 
Anthony  Hankey,  Jr., 
Samuel  W.  Jackson, 

;  Frank  H.  Kelly, 
Henry  W.  Kennedy, 
Augustus  A.  Ketteudorf , 

\   .James  B.  Leonard, 

!  Joseph  J.  Leonard, 

I   Alexander  G.  Macomber,  .Tr. 
Edwin  E.  McCready, 
Ralph  W.  Moulton, 

I   William  H.  Moulton, 

I   George  1.  Regan, 
Rupert  L.  Ridgeway, 
.Joseph  D.  Schauer, 
Carleton  F.  Sherman, 
Stedman  Smith, 
Samuel  G.  Spear, 
James  W.  Sutherland, 
George  W.  Topham,  Jr. 

ALLSTON  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Charles  L.  Bosson, 
Charles  H.  Brown, 
Winfred  C.  Burbank, 
Thomas  F.  J.  Callahan, 
James  J.  Carley, 
Harry  C.  Carr, 
Charles  W.  Chalmers, 
Alfred  P.  Clark, 
Samuel  N.  Cooper, 
Owen  M.  Cunningham, 
Daniel  Donnelly, 
Irving  G.  Findlay, 
Henry  J.  Fitzpatrick, 
Eugene  L.  Griggs, 
Charles  E.  Hamilton, 
Allen  E.  Jeffrey, 
John  M.  Mannix, 
Leon  Marie, 
Charles  F.  Mcllvaine, 
George  F.  M.  Muldoon, 
Henry  A.  Perry, 
Alexander  C.  Rolhns, 
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William'P.  Roouey, 
William  T.  Simpson, 
William  B.  Walker, 
Guy  C.  Willis. 

Girls. 
Georgia  F.  Barnaby, 
Eva  L.  Beattie, 
Luciuda  M.  Bent, 
Eva  B.  Burbauk, 
Susie  G.  Callahan, 
Jennie  L.  Carlson, 
Ida  F.  Chapman, 
Merriel  Chesley, 
Grace  J.  English, 
Eauny  S.  Estabrook, 
Miller  A.  Goodwin, 
Celia  M.  Gould, 
Florence  L.  Grimwood, 
Mary  E.  Hickey, 
Georgie  A.  Hunt, 
Theresa  Johnson, 
Sadie  J.  Kingston, 
E.  Louisa  McBain, 
Maggie  A.  Muldoon, 
JuUa  H.  Neill, 
Grace  B.  Newcomb, 
Mary  A.  O'Neil, 
Lillian  N.  Sherman, 
Ida  M.  Upham, 
Minnie  Weitz. 

BENNETT  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Joseph  T.  Bennett, 
Jeremiah  J.  Brady, 
John  J.  Cronin, 
Richard  J.  Fleming, 
Edward  S.  Hatch, 
Thomas  E.  Hickey, 
Albert  G.  Jackson, 
Arthur  S.  Keene, 
Bertraud  W.  Livermore, 
Harry  M.  Macdouald, 
William  F.  McLaughlin, 


James  F.  McNamara, 
John  P.  McVey, 
Frank  M.  Mitchell, 
Jonathan  Monroe, 
Michael  J.  Murphy, 
Thomas  H.  Murray, 
Thomas  J.  Scollans, 
Peter  J.  Sheridan, 
Patrick  F.  Shine,' 
Wilton  F.  Spaulding, 
Frank  ^Y.  Stetson, 
Henry  H.  Sullivan, 
Walter  C.  Warren. 

Girls. 
Grace  M.  Billings, 
Kate  H.  Comerford, 
Madeline  Connors, 
Clara  F.  Cotton, 
Bertha  Crowell, 
Eliza  A.  Dale, 
Mary  A.  Davis, 
Catharine  F.  Dooley, 
Theresa  R.  Hartwell, 
Florence  C.  Harvey, 
Lina  C.  Harvey, 
Carrie  R.  Jones, 
Margaret  T.  McCabe, 
Lizzie  F.  Murphy, 
Bridget  J.  Neville, 
Alice  F.  Parker, 
C.  Maude  Ricker, 
Maude  W.  Sanger, 
Sadie  N.  Stall, 
Jenuie  L.  Worth. 

BIGELOW    SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Benjamin  S.  Barnes, 
Peter  Boodro, 
William  H.  Boodro, 
William  E.  Bowden, 
James  J.  Cahill, 
Frank  P.  Carey, 
Jeremiah  A.  Casey, 
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George  H.  Chambers, 
John  W.  Couuelly, 
Frank  E.  Cummings, 
Robert  M.  Cummings, 
William  H.  Davis, 
Patrick  H.  Devine, 
Samuel  Downing, 
Walter  F.  Ellis, 
Timothy  I.  Euright, 
Edward  B.  Farrell, 
William  J.  J.  Farrell, 
William  R.  Gerrish, 
William  H.  Grant, 
Frederick  R.  Healy, 
Thomas  P.  Hobau, 
Arthur  E.  Hoyt, 
Francis  J.  Kelly, 
Peter  H.  Kerrigan, 
Joseph  E.  Keyes, 
James  A.  Kilgoar, 
Ambrose  J.  Lambert, 
Richard  J.  Lane, 
P.  Alphonzo  La  Pointe, 
John  W.  Lavery,  Jr. , 
Edgar  B.  Lawrence, 
Charles  F.  Leary, 
Solomon  Lewenberg, 
David  H.  McCarthy, 
William  McKee, 
Edward  G.  Mullen, 
Edward  J.  Murphy, 
F.  Francis  Nicholson, 
George  I.  O'Bryan, 
Warren  J.  Patterson, 
Walter  A.  Reed, 
John  J.  Teevens, 
Richard  B.  Walsh, 
Thomas  E.  Welch, 
Aaron  M.  Young. 

BOWDOIN    SCHOOL. 
Girls. 

Elizabeth  Arnette, 
Charlotte  M.  Barnes, 
Martha  H.  Boyd, 


Martha  A.  Brown, 

Gertrude  E.  Clarke, 

Sarah  F.  Duggan, 

Kate  A.  Fenelon, 

Mafy  G.  Garrigan, 

Kate  J.  Gordon, 

Ella  E.  Coulter, 

Mary  A.  Greene, 

Bertha  M.  Groves, 

Charlotte  A.  Jones, 

Emma  F.  Kelly, 

Lillian  M.  Long, 

Emma  B.  Lord, 

Mary  A.  Lynch, 

Blanche  G.  McBean, 

Mary  M.  McGillicuddy, 

Mary  E.  T.  McLellan, 

Ada  M.  Millett, 

Amelia  B.  Musgrave, 

Alice  M.  Nolan, 

Mabel  A.  Penuock, 
I   Mary  C  Perkins, 
I   Mildred  H.  Rumney, 

Lavinia  E.  Saunders, 

Madeline  S.  Snow, 

Minnie  I.  Stewart, 

Gertrude  A.  True, 

Elizabeth  E.  Watson. 

BRIMMER    SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Jacob  Buxbaum, 
James  A.  Collins, 
Clarence  A.  Crowell, 
Christian  M.  Dall, 
Michael  R.  Donahoe, 
Edward  J.  Eichler, 
Conrad  M.  Gerlach, 
Matthew  A.  Getto, 
Horatio  W.  Gibb, 
James  M.  Gillis, 
George  B.  Hallo  ran, 
Charles  M.  Jacobs, 
A.  Paul  Keith, 
Edwin  A.  Kerr, 
Charles  Land, 
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David  D.  Leahy, 
Harry  S.  Levy, 
Ferdinand  R.  Maier,- 
William  A.  McDevitt,  Jr., 
Louis  Morgenstern, 
Abraliara  Nelson, 
Martin  J.  O'Connell, 
C.  R.  G.  Spear, 
Henry  M.  Tabb, 
Maurice  Tisliler, 
John  J.  Tobin, 
Walter  L.  Webber, 
George  F.  Winchester. 

BUNKER   HILL   SCHOOL. 
J3oys. 
Fayette  Boardman, 
John  G.  Donovan, 
Lyman  D.  Dudley, 
Edward  W.  Gordon, 
Wilfred  G.  Grandison, 
Walter  M.  Hart, 
John  E.  Heath, 
Peter  M.  Hoey, 
Dennis  L.  Houlihan, 
Ernest  Howard, 
Robert  E.  Lamb, 
William  E.  Lamb, 
Henri  B.  B.  Le  Ferre, 
Clarence  W.  Libby, 
Joseph  E.  McDermott, 
Richard  F.  Murphy, 
Arthur  W.  Olson, 
George  B.  Redican, 
Frederick  S.  Riley, 
John  J.  Riley, 
William  F.  Riley, 
Daniel  F.  Shea, 
Benjamin  F.  Teeling, 
Harry  A.  Titus, 
Fred  A.  Walker, 
George  R.  J.  Walker, 
Arthur  B.  Woodworth. 

Girls. 
Elizabeth  E.  Berry, 
Grace  B.  Bos  worth. 


Margaret  F.  Brown, 
Mabel  E.-  Connor, 
Katie  G.  Connors, 
Jennie  Copithorne, 
Mabel  L.  Dana, 
Mary  J.  Downey, 
Ida  Everett, 
Maud  E.  Farrar, 
Annie  E.  Fleming, 
Mabelle  K.  Furlong, 
Mabel  H.  Gallagher, 
Alice  M.  Gray, 
Mary  J.  Hannon, 
Annie  M.  Houghton, 
Cora  A.  King, 
Bertha  E.  Lewis, 
Corinne  G.  Littlefleld, 
Ellen  M.  Mahoney, 
Matilda  M.  McLean, 
Susie  S.  Mechan, 
Maud  L.  Miller, 
Letitia  L.  Parker, 
Letitia  E.  Parshley, 
Frances  E.  Rolfe, 
Mabel  0.  Ross, 
Catherine  F.  Shea, 
Edith  G.  Sibley, 
Mary  A.  TuUy, 
Fannie  I.  Watson, 
Winnie  A.  White. 

CHAPMAN   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Frank  E.  Bell, 
A.  Bruce  Crosby, 
Harold  B.  Eaton, 
Arthur  W.  Ferreira, 
Christopher  I.  Flye, 
Albert  E.  Greenwood, 
Eben  Harrington,  Jr., 
Wayne  B.  Littlefleld, 
Charles  M.  N.  Loveland, 
Edward  F.  McCarthy, 
Charles  W.  Miller, 
John  J.  Morris, 
J.  Warren  Murdock, 
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Arthur  W.  Paniell, 
Arthur  H.  Pearson, 
David  H.  Purely, 
Thomas  J.  Reicl, 
William  G.  Wood. 

Girls. 
Evelyn  R.  Baker, 
Mabel  E.  Bird, 
Ida  M.  Burnham, 
Emma  C.  Daggett, 
Agnes  T.  Drake, 
Alice  C.  Drake, 
Nellie  M.  Driscoll, 
Mary  L.  Dunn, 
Ethel  A.  Eldridge, 
Mary  L.  Elliott. 
Harriette  E.  Godbold, 
Alfretta  I.  Harris, 
Mary  L.  Horgan, 
Minnie  H.  Hussey, 
Georgianna  R.  Irving, 
Sarah  E.  Jones, 
Ella  F.  Libbey, 
Mabel  Lovell, 
Alma  L.  McClench, 
Mary  P.  McLaren, 
Emma  H.  Poetters, 
Katharine  L.  Roche, 
Alice  E.  Russell, 
Grace  M.  Ryder, 
L.  Edna  ScoUey, 
Carrie  B.  Smith, 
Ida  F.  Stacey, 
Grace  I.  Tucker, 
Nellie  H.  Winthrop. 

CHARLES  SUMNER  SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
George  J.  C  Adami, 
Horace  Bacon,  Jr., 
Frederick  G.  Brauer, 
George  H.  Brauer, 
Thomas  Callahan, 
Edwin  M.  Charlton, 
WUliam  T.  Dakin, 


Gustave  C.  Egge, 
John  Halligan,  Jr. , 
George  F.  Hiller, 
John  M.  Homau, 
Charles  R.  Howarth, 
Joseph  Mulrey, 
Frank  A.  Pearce. 

Girls. 
Eliza  Brown, 
Nora  G.  Buckley, 
Georgina  A.  Callowhill, 
Mary  J.  Doell, 
Ethel  F.  Hastings, 
Clara  Her  see, 
Mary  E.  Jepson, 
Gertrude  E.  Lindstrum, 
Olive  H.  Manning, 
Gertrude  F.  Nash, 
Nina  O.  Olsson, 
Alice  M.  Pinfleld, 
Edith  E.  Rodick, 
Lizzie  Rothfuchs, 
Susie  H.  Shannon, 
Clara  A.  Steffens, 
Charlotte  M.  Sullivan, 
Lillian  A.  Tinkham, 
Clara  W.  Webb, 
Lizzie  Weimer, 
Ethel  P.  West. 

COMINS    SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
William  Bodenbrown, 
George  P.  Carver, 
James  F.  Curley, 
George  F.  Deroo, 
Gustav  Engewald, 
Francis  J.  Glancy, 
Daniel  B.  Glennon, 
Adelbert  F.  Hancock, 
James  S.  Katzmann, 
John  J.  Kelley, 
Thomas  L.  Kelley, 
James  F.  Kelly, 
Henry  J.  Lannon, 
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Cluirles  Littig. 
William  J.  Mahoney, 
William  H.  McCarthy, 
John  H.  McDevitt, 
Francis  H.  McKenney, 
Charles  McLaughlin, 
John  W.  Mulclowny, 
Robert  Noouan, 
John  P.  O'Leary, 
Andrew  Schatz, 
William  G.  Smith, 
Elias  H.  Sondheim, 
John  F.  Toohey, 
Gotfreid  J.  Wohlschlagel. 

Girls. 
Emma  I.  Borchalt, 
Mary  J.  Clifford, 
Jessie  M.  Cofran, 
Elizabeth  G.  Coulahan, 
Mary  F.  Dolierty, 
Wilhelmina  Dorr, 
Annie  M.  Edgell, 
Zillah  M.  Forbes, 
Nora  E.  Herlihy, 
Oressa  E.  Langill, 
Annie  G.  McGowan, 
Mildred  E.  McLaughlin, 
Lilian  A.  Muldowny, 
Annie  F.  Murray, 
Rachel  Schnitzer, 
Carolina  Schwarzwalder, 
Aloyse  B.  TierneJ^ 

DEAEBORN    SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Joseph  A.  P.  Butler, 
William  H.  Carty, 
James  M.  Curley, 
Frank  J.  Dore, 
Philip  E.  Endres, 
Francis  A.  Gorham, 
Henry  A.  Gutermuth, 
Francis  J.  A.  Harrington, 
Herbert  W.  Hearty, 


Cornelius  J.  Kelly, 
Joseph  J.  Moebs, 
John  A.  Mulroy, 
William  T.  J.  O'Malley, 
Calvin  H.  Rowe, 
William  T.  Sweeney, 
Eoscoe  H.  Tisdale, 
Albert  L.  Tukey,  Jr. 

Girls. 
Elizabeth  C.  Alther, 
Jessie  L.  Barclay, 
Helen  M.  Bryant, 
Margaret  Burton, 
Mary  A.  Flynn, 
Catherine  G.  Foley, 
Hattie  F.  Holmes, 
Alice  M.  Hood, 
Amy  King, 
Nellie  C.  Manning, 
Florence  E.  Marshall, 
Nellie  A.  G.  Morau, 
Eleanor  J.  Murphy, 
Alice  L.  Patten, 
Louise  A.  Powell, 
Anna  M.  Severance, 
Jessie  M.  Thomson, 
Georgie  Tower.  ■ 

DILLAWAY    SCHOOL. 
Girls. 
Emma  L.  Abbott, 
Florence  W.  Aiken, 
Adeline  C.  Ball, 
Florence  M.  Bemis, 
Adeline  E.  Bock, 
Helen  A.  Brigham, 
Eva  W.  Childs, 
Grace  E.  Copeland, 
Jessie  B.  Craft, 
Anna  L.  Dempsey, 
Anna  Fitzgerald, 
Anina  L.  Fitzsimmons, 
Anna  R.  FoUeu, 
May  M.  Gilligan, 
Margaret  V.  Gormley, 
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Doretta  E.  Gross, 
Mary  W.  Hall, 
Bertlia  E.  Hayes, 
Vida  E.  Howard, 
Margaret  L.  Kelley, 
Mary  E.  T.  Kelly, 
Ottilie  A.  Krebs, 
Mary  G.  Lawless, 
Grace  C.  Lawrence, 
INIarion  S.  Lawrence, 
Winifred  M.  Luby, 
Grace  L.  MacHroy, 
Susan  E.  Pratt, 
Alice  M.  Putnam, 

Josephine  M.  Ryan, 

Angela  L.  Scaulon, 

Mary  Stanley, 

Grace  E.  Stevens, 

Minnie  L.  Sullivan, 

Sarah  A.  Sullivan, 

Kate  M.  Templetou, 

Mary  J.  Tilt, 

Gertrude  U.  Withington. 

DUDLEY    SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Prank  S.  Ambrose, 
Charles  L.  Anderson, 
Albert  H.  Baker, 
James  L.  Berry, 
Edwin  A.  Brooks,  Jr., 
Charles  H.  Callahan, 
Charles  Caverly, 
Francis  J.  Clifford, 
Wilbur  S.  Colburn, 
John  S.  Cole, 
William  F.  CoUins, 
Alfred  Davis, 
John  W.  Dodd, 
Howell  Fisher, 
John  T.  Fitzgerald, 
Francis  W.  Fogarty, 
Frank  A.  Grottendick, 
Charles  W.  Harrington, 
Michael  J.  Haverty, 
Harry  J.  Hollings,  2d, 


E.  Warner  Howe, 
J.  A.  F.  Hutchins, 
Willard  E.  Jones, 
H.  William  Katzmann, 
Harry  S.  Kaulbeck, 
John  F.  Kelley, 
Joseph  Kelley, 
Thomas  F.  J.  Maguire, 
Joseph  L.  Marmand, 
Everett  H.  Masters, 
Edward  McCann,  Jr., 
Francis  J.  Murray, 
Irving  A.  Niles, 

Clifton  H.  Norris, 

Joseph  A.  Reddy, 

Samuel  L.  Rogers, 

Charles  E.  Stock, 

Alexander  B.  Thatcher, 

Alfred  W.  Trefry, 

George  A.  Welch, 

Ernest  N.  Weston, 

Edward  0.  Woodward. 

DWIGHT    SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Frederick  W.  Andrew, 
William  E.  Bassett, 
George  Bavinew, 
William  M.  Blatt, 
Frederick  J.  Bradley, 
Douglas  Burt, 
Edward  M.  Burt, 
Edward  L.  Bja-ne, 
Francis  J.  Callahan, 
Irving  S.  Clark, 
Schuyler  R.  Clark, 
Alfred  A.  Cliff, 
George  F.  Colby, 
Frank  S.  Corlew, 
JohnH.  Costello,  Jr., 
John  E.  Cummings, 
Alexander  M.  Damon, 
Percy  Day, 
Archer  L.  Drake, 
Joseph  H.  Fee, 
Edward  Freeman, 
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Hyman  Freeman, 
William  E.  Gilman, 
Ralph.  C.  GoiKley, 
William  H.  Hand,  Jr., 
Thomas  N.  Ilaynes, 
Charles  H.  Horton, 
Frederick  J.  Huntington, 
Samuel  Kalesk^y, 
Frederick  B.  Keenmg, 
Nathan  S.  Kelly, 
James  S.  Kenneally, 
Arthur  Lasker, 
William  E.  Lee, 
William  D.  Loweiy, 
Charles  McConuell,  Jr., 
Geoi'ge  C.  Moore, 
Theodore  B.  Batch, 
Frederick  J.  Pelham, 
Charles  D.  Pray, 
Herbert  F.  Raynolds, 
William  E.  Richards, 
Charles  S.  Rollins, 
Harry  M.  Saflbrd, 
Charles  A.  Smith, 
Melvin  F.  Underwood, 
Emanuel  L.  "Verveer, 
Francis  V.  Waldron, 
James  A.  Walker, 
Edward  A.  Watson, 
Samuel  D.  Waxman, 
William  J.  Welch, 
Frank  M.  Whitman, 
Walter  L.  Wiley, 
Abraham  S.  Wingersky, 
John  H.  Yeo. 

EDWARD    EVERETT     SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Joseph  G.  Bailey, 
Newton  S.  Baker, 
Stuart  Bellows, 
William  H.  Boynton,  .Jr., 
Simon  A.  Frazer, 
George  T.  Heywood, 
Aubin  J.  Horton, 
Louis  R.  Leonard, 


J.  Albert  O'Connor, 
Harris  W.  Packard, 
Horace  H.  Smith, 
Richard  G.  Stearns. 

Girls. 
A.  Bessie  Andrews, 
Clare  Bangs, 
Norah  L.  Breen, 
Josephine  T.  Broderick, 
Ina  A.  Colby, 
Jane  L.  Coughlan, 
Ella  T.  Denham, 
M.  Louise  Dillon, 
Annie  L.  Divver, 
Lottie  M.  Evans, 
Marion  R.  French, 
Alice  D.  Fuller, 
Charlotte  M.  Heald, 
Katherine  C.  Keepers, 
Edna  P.  Lamkin, 
May  J.  Larki'n, 
Pauline  H.  Leonard, 
Minnie  C.  Lynch, 
Katherine  L.  McNealy, 
Annie  R.  Mohan, 
EvaR.  Norris,     : 
A.  Fannie  O'Hara, 
Olive  B.  Pope, 
Calla  J.  Pratt, 
Margaret  M.  Ring, 
Annie  I.  Robinson, 
Delia  M.  Ryder, 
Edith  T.  Sears, 
Bertha  H.  Stecker, 
Mary  A.  Treanor, 
Ada  B.  Wood, 
Elizabeth  A.  Wright, 
Sheila  Young. 

ELIOT    SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Israel  Alexander, 
Hymaq,  Barron, 
Abram  Bon, 
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John  H.  Carey, 
Thomas  E.  Clougherty, 
James  E.  Collins, 
William  A.  Connelly, 
John  De  Caro, 
Thomas  M.  Devlin, 
Edward  W.  Dixon, 
Michael  H.  Drinkwater, 
Florence  J.  DriscoU, 
John  J.  DriscoU, 
Cornelius  G.  Fitzgerald, 
Patrick  H.  Folen, 
Moses  Goldstein, 
Bernard  S.  Gordon, 
Jeremiah  E.  Guinnee, 
Frank  J.  Kane, 
George  F.  Keefe, 
Frank  J.  Leach, 
Harry  Levenson, 
Benjamin  Levi, 
Thomas  J.  Lydon, 
Edward  W.  McCarthy, 
Daniel  F.  McClnskey, 
William  J.  Mcllroy, 
Henry  J.  JVIcIntire, 
Frank  Mellady, 

Alexander  W.  Mellom, 

John  A.  Mitts, 

Walter  D.  Nissen, 

John  O'Malley, 

AVilliam  N.  Powers, 

David  Schwartz, 

James  A.  Sears, 

Samuel  Silverman, 

Abraham  Tauber, 

Edward  L.  Tierney, 

Bartholomew  A.  Whalen, 

Harry  G.  Wolper, 

David  Wyzanski. 

EMERSON    SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Patrick  Carey, 
Irving  A.  Cushman, 
Frederic  A.  Dow, 
Alfred  H.  Downing, 


William  F.  Goldsmith, 
Edmond  R.  Mansfield, 
Wallace  P.  McCallum, 
John  J.  McLauglilin, 
Samuel  A.  Muir, 
Joseph  J.  Murley, 
Henry  E.  Ray, 
Albert  H.  Ross, 
Charles  A.  Scott, 
Richard  D.  Simmons, 
Osgood  H.  Tarr, 
Norman  D.  Watkins, 
John  A.  Wheeler,  Jr. 

Girls. 
Helen  A.  Anglin, 
Maud  G.  Banks, 
Susie  W.  Butland, 
Lillie  L.  Cochran, 
Louise  B.  French, 
Alice  M.  Gibson, 
Florence  M.  Grant, 
Emma  A.  Guild, 
Jessie  L.  Hamblen, 

Anastasia  L.  Hayes, 

Charlotte  E.  Johnson, 

Susan  M.  Jordan, 

Anastasia  G.  Kennedy, 

Eva  L.  Lyons, 

Gertrude  L.  Martin, 

Jennie  McLaren, 

Adelaide  A.  Nyhan, 

Ella  S.  Orcutt, 

Eliaabeth  J.  Peterson, 

Grace  0.  Peterson, 

Florence  M.  Roberts, 

Harriett  J.  Roby, 

Alice  L.  Scott, 

Henrietta  S.  Stephenson. 

EVERETT   SCHOOL. 

Girls. 
Bessie  L.  Adams, 
Grace  H.  Allen, 
Blanche  H.  F.  Andrews, 
Edith  N.  Brodbeck, 
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Mary  A.  Casey, 
Ella  L.  Chase, 
Katie  A.  Corcoran, 
]\Iary  L.  Dickerraan, 
Miimie  E.  V.  Douglass, 
Annie  S.  Dran, 
Alice  R.  Elwell, 
Annie  J.  Eitzgerald , 
Harriet  C.  Eoley, 
Lena  Freedman, 
I\[abel  I.  Freeman, 
Harriet  Gilman, 
Mereda  Gray, 
Cornelia  Gross, 
Edith  Haynes, 
Etta  M.  Hill, 
Henrietta  Hinckley, 
Mabel  E.  Howe, 
Alice  A.  Hubbard, 
Olena  M.  Hudson, 
Jennie  M.  K.  Humphrey, 
Elizabeth  Irons, 
Florence  H.  Jackson, 
Eva  L.  Lang, 
Agnes  Law, 
Pauline  L.  Lehrburger, 
Idalia  J.  Levy, 
Lillian  M.  Levy, 
Carrie  A.  Llbby, 
Alice  Liebman, 
Esther  P.  Lyman, 
Mary  E.  Macfarland, 
Margaret  F.  McCarthy, 
Helen  H.  McCutcheon, 
Grace  E.  Mead, 
Theresa  H.  Mode, 
Sadie  M.  Mooers, 
Harriet  Morcombe, 
Margaret  A.  Morrison, 
A.  Theresa  Murray, 
Cora  E.  Nettles, 
Myra  H.  Nichols, 
Eliza  M.  Nolen, 
Mary  A.  O'Brien, 
Addie  L.  Pearce, 
Gertrude  E.  Pierson, 


Marion  H.  Ratshesky, 
Bonnibel  F.  Remington, 
Emma  C.  Rice, 
Elizabeth  M.  Roberts, 
Edith  G.  Rollins, 
Eliza  F.  Russell, 
Clara  Schindler, 
Agnes  M.  Sheridan, 
Zelda  Simons, 
Nina  M.  Stetson, 
Sarah  E.  Tannatt, 
EUaL.  Troup, 
Ida  F.  Upham, 
Edith  N.  Walker, 
Sadie  V.  Waxman, 
Adelaide  V.  Weil, 
Edith  F.  Welsh, 
Frances  Z.  Whalen, 
Fannie  M.  Whitman, 
Florence  L.  Willis, 
Nettie  Wingersky, 
Elsie  I.  Winsor, 
Mary  E.  Wright, 
Elsie  M.  Yeo, 
Ida  I.  Yeo. 


FRANKLIN   SCHOOL. 


Girls. 
Alice  H.  Bigelow, 
Edith  E.  Blakely, 
Eva  M.  Cook, 
Emily  W.  Crosby, 
Catherine  J.  Daily, 
Lizzie  Daly, 
Bertha  A.  Davis, 
Alice  M.  I.  Dette, 
Annie  F.  Doherty, 
Lizzie  J.  Doherty, 
Katherine  A.  DriscoU, 
L.  Alberta  Felton, 
Florence  P.  Fisher, 
Josephine  A.  Fuller, 
Mary  E.  FuUerton, 
Ina  A.  Garfield, 
Elizabeth  Goodnow, 
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Ada  L.  Grover, 
Florence  M.  Harris, 
Louise  C.  Harris, 
Helen  F.  Harvey, 
Mary  J.  Hawkes, 
Emma  F.  Luker. 
Edna  L.  Mason, 
Jennie  C.  McBain, 
Lizzie  G.  McGarvy, 
Mary  A.  McLaughlin, 
Annie  C.  Morgan, 
Mary  C.  O'Daley, 
Katherine  D.  Smith, 
Nellie  G.  SpiUane, 
M.  Maud  Stephens, 
Minnie  G.  Tighe, 
Elnora  L.  Waitt, 
Edith  G.  Webber. 


EROTHINGHAM   SCHOOL. 


T.  Joseph  Browne, 
Frank  J.  Curtis, 
Charles  C.  Daley, 
John  J.  Dunn, 
Thomas  H.  Eitzpatrick, 
Thomas  J.  Grifleu,  Jr., 
John  C.  Harrington, 
Paul  R.  Hichborn, 
John  W.  Long, 
John  J.  McCormick, 
Stephen  F.  Morgan, 
George  H.  ]\Iurphy, 
Joseph  F.  Murphy, 
George  G.  Power,  Jr., 
Charles  J.  Reagan, 
John  Smith, 
Charles  Sullivan, 
Bernard  F.  Tague, 
Herman  F.  Wisehmann. 

Girls. 
Catherine  A.  Bossen, 
Kegiua  E.  Byrnes, 
Ellen  C.  Fagan, 


Mabel  E.  Fall, 
Margaret  T.  Griffin, 
Mary  A.  Harrington, 
Laura  E.  Hopkins, 
Catherine  F.  Keleher, 
Alice  M.  Kelley, 
AmyL.  Kerrison, 
Mary  J.  Long, 
Mary  E.  Mahan, 
Mabel  Mattson, 
Adelaide  A.  McAuley, 
Annie  E.  McCaffrey, 
Mary  Z.  McKenua, 
Mary  E.  Moran, 
E.  Josephine  O'Brien, 
Mary  K.  Phelan, 
Annie  F.  Prior, 
Catherine  G.  Rogers, 
Edith  R.  Sanderson, 
Elizabeth  A.  Sullivan, 
Agnes  M.  TurnbuU, 
Charlotte  A.  Uart, 
Ruth  M.  Warreu. 

GASTON    SCHOOL. 
Girls. 

Lida  M.  Baker. 

Marguerite  Barton, 

Emma  Bauer, 

Rose  E.  Bayers, 

Etta  S.  Bent, 

Edith  Brace, 

Alice  L.  Bryan, 

Lucy  T.  Burke, 

Harriet  H.  F.  Burrows, 

Mary  E.  Cleary, 

Mary  E.  Conley, 

M.  Millie  Connell, 

Sadie  F.  Davis, 

Harriet  E.  Ells, 

Laura  A.  Ells, 
'    Hattie  E.  Elms, 

Cora  B.  Feruald, 
\   Annie  M.  Finnigan, 
I    Sadie  E.  Foster, 
I   Alice  L.  Goddard, 
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Hattie  G.  Gocldard, 

Licia  K.  Hall, 

Susie  E.  Hickey, 

E.  Gertrude  Jackson, 

May  M.  Jewett, 

Sarah  Kallman, 

Elizabeth  G.  Kee, 

Beulah  N.  Lynch, 

Annie  S.  Mclnnes, 

Helena  W.  McMahon, 

Maude  K.  L.  Muddock, 

Rose  G.  Mulligan, 

Hattie  G.  Paige, 

E.  Isabelle  Parker, 

Catherine  E.  H.  Prendergast, 

Letitia  B.  Reid, 

Amy  C.  Rich, 

Melvina  B.  Robinson, 

Edith  H.  Skillings, 

Loleeta  A.  Stedman, 

Lena  A.  Sullivan, 

Helen  L.  Treadwell, 

Mabel  J.  Treadwell, 

Alice  M.  Tripp, 

Edith  A.  Tufts, 

Matilda  Wezansky, 

Mabel  F.  White, 

Alma  Wight. 

GEORGE   PUTNAM   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
William  J.  Connor, 
George  T.  Cottle, 
James  M.  Edwards, 
Stephen  J.  Ellis, 
Alden  B.  Hefler, 
William  F.  Howes, 
James  P.  Kelley, 
Bj^ron  H.  Nourse, 
Eugene  W.  Wight. 

Girls. 
Mattie  H.  Ailman, 
Lillian  R.  Ansel, 
Gertrude  F.  Ayers, 
Margaret  E.  Babcock, 


Ida  M.  Campbell, 
Annie  C.  Croscup, 
Mary  E.  Hodson, 
Mary  T.  Houghton, 
Blanche  G.  L'heureux, 
Kitty  A.  Miley, 
Annie  C.  Myers, 
Mary  E.  O'Driscoll, 
Emma  M.  Powderly, 
Laura  A.  Spenceley, 
Mary  E.  Sutton, 
Mary  A.  Whitmore, 
Lillie  J.  Wright. 

GIBSON   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Henry  S.  Adams, 
Martin  F.  Adams, 
William  A.  Alexander, 
Charles  H.  Ball, 
Leon  M.  Bell, 
Arthur  C.  Brady, 
Michael  J.  Carr, 
William  E.  Flyun, 
John  F.  Garrity, 
Thomas  F.  Gleavy, 
Albert  R.  Greenleaf , 
Lyman  F.  Hewins, 
JohnB.  Lennox, 
Charles  R.  Lothrop, 
Louis  L.  Miller,  ^ 

Frank  Ourish, 
William  J.  Power, 
Clifford  H.  Young. 

Girls. 
Minnie  M.  Bard, 
Mina  I.  Blaney, 
Nellie  E.  Dodds, 
Gabriella  W.  Elliot, 
Alice  J.  Hicks, 
Florence  M.  Jones, 
M.  Grace  Knight, 
Susan  F.  McLaughlin, 
Lillian  A.  Messlnger, 
Anna  L.  Metzger, 
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Florence  E.  O'Brien, 
F.  Ethel  Rexford, 
Abby  Smith, 
Bessie  J.  Stevens, 
Lillian  L.  Williams, 
Marietta  B.  Wood. 

HANCOCK   SCHOOL. 
Girls. 
Aurelia  Arancio, 
Mary  W.  M.  Bonython, 
Mary  A.  Bieen, 
Albena  M.  Cnarlos, 
Helen  A.  K.  Crosbie, 
Mabel  T.  Elliott, 
Ellen  M.  Griffin, 
Louisa  C.  Guanossa, 
Ellen  L.  Harrington, 
Leah  F.  Kramer, 
Martha  J.  Krey, 
Rosa  Lipsky, 
Lottie  R.  Luboski, 
Mary  E.  O'Hare, 
Henrietta  M.  Reed, 
Rachel  Robinson, 
Mary  W.  Rohan, 
Theresa  M.  Rosatto, 
Henrietta  Widdup. 

HARRIS    SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
John  Andrew,     - 
James  M.  Boyle, 
Fred  S.  Colby, 
Lester  H.  Colby, 
Edward  W.  Curtis, 
Charles  J.  Farr, 
Fred  M.  Goodwin, 
Edward  D.  Kingsley, 
George  A.  McLaughlin, 
Arthur  P.  Nute, 
Harry  J.  Whitaker. 

Girls. 
Charlotte  T.  Buflbrd,   ' 
Mary  Cox, 


Margaret  A.  Edwards, 
Clara  L.  Ellis, 
Helen  A.  Fernald, 
Louisa  A.  Hawkes, 
Edith  T.  Home, 
Elizabeth  N.  Jenks, 
Elizabeth  M.  McBride, 
Alice  T.  McMorrow, 
Helen  M.  Nichols, 
Laura  Oates, 
Sarah  F.  Pope, 
Fannie  J.  Rourke, 
Henrietta  H.  Stowell, 
Julia  M.  Taylor. 

HARVARD    SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Frank  P.  Bridges, 
Walter  F.  Cliapin, 
George  B   Corcoran, 
limothy  F.  Crowley, 
Thomas  F.  Filzgerald, 
Percy  E.  Gilbert, 
Leo  A.  M.  Graham, 
William  T.  Hathaway,  Jr., 
Walter  E.  Howe, 
George  A.  Lord, 
John  L.  Lynch, 
Edward  H.  Madden, 
Peter  J.  McCormick, 
James  C.  McKenna,     . 
J.  William  McKenna, 
Eugene  V.  McMahon, 
John  F.  Mullen,  Jr., 
Henry  J.  Murray, 
Arthur  E.  Sawyer, 
John  F.  Sullivan, 
Heinn  Tomfolirde. 

Girls. 

Sadie  A.  Abbott, 
Margaret  G.  Bollard, 
Bertha  A.  Brown, 
May  W.  Browne, 
Alice  G.  Carey, 
Gertrude  L.  Carr, 
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Sarah  F.  Clarke, 

Margaret  G.  Crinnigan, 

Eliza  G.  Cronin, 

Lena  R.  Crotty, 

Annie  M.  Donovan, 

Mar}'^  L.  Donovan, 

Mary  C.  Falvey, 

Margaret  F.  Gannon, 

Stasia  Gannon, 

Elizabeth  D.  Isaacs, 

Alice  M.  Lane. 

Mary  McFague, 

Kate  A.  Murphy, 

Mary  A.  Murphy, 
Bertha  A.  Nickerson, 
Katherine  F.  O'Brien, 
Kate  J.  Powers, 
Ida  E.  Sanborn, 
Josephine  C.  Shine, 
Annie  M.  Sullivan, 
Kate  R.  V.  Sullivan, 
Margaret  J.  Sullivan, 
Edith  M.  Swett, 
Margaret  T.  Troy, 
Edith  M.  Waterman, 
Edith  II.  Whiting. 

HILLSIDE    SCHOOL. 
Girls. 
Mary  L.  Bailey, 
Mabel  O.  Barnes, 
Alice  E.  Barrows, 
Mabel  F.  Blake, 
Emma  N.  Blanchard, 
Margaret  J.  Clinton, 
Catherine  F.  A.  Coye, 
Anna  M.  Doering, 
Helen  F.  Doonan, 
Ethel  Drisko, 
Annie  II.  B.  English, 
Ida  R.  Gemeiner, 
Katharine  M.  Gibson, 
Mary  V.  Godvin, 
Susie  E.  Greuling, 
Alice  B.  Joslin, 
Mary  R.  .loslin. 


Ellen  II.  McDermott, 
Annie  G.  McManus, 
R.  Genevieve  McMorrow, 
Esther  Moran, 
Nellie  B.  Nickerson,. 
Augusta  F.  Nolte, 
Margaret  A.  Notman, 
Blanche  Otis, 
Maria  B.  Prescott, 
Hattie  P.  Schormann, 
Augusta  A.  Sheehan, 
Isabelle  F.  Wallace, 
Emma  Weilhart, 
Alice  G.  Wilder. 

HUGH   O'BRIEN    SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Andrew  J.  Cahill, 
John  Devin, 
Arthur  R.  Dickey, 
Arthur  R.  Dinn, 
William  P.  Gaffney, 
Clarence  M.  Glazier, 
David  D.  Johnson, 
William  F.  Kelley, 
Frank  L.  Kelliher, 
Thomas  L.  Lockney, 
Edward  B.  Mendum, 
Harold  F.  Mulhall, 
Frank  D.  Mullen, 
Charles  A.  Murphy, 
James  F.  Quinn, 
James  W.  Reardon, 
Arthur  M.  Wiggin. 

Girls. 
Aden  Allen, 

Florence  E.  Batchelder. 
Flora  M.  Berry, 
Katie  B.  Berry, 
Mabel  T.  Carrier, 
Georgianna  M.  Chase, 
Nellie  F.  Crosby, 
Maude  II.  Emerson, 
Annie  Engel, 
Mary  A.  Gately, 
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Florence  K.  Guyor, 
Nellie  B.  Handy, 
May  F.  Hanley, 
Katie  L.  Hanlon, 
Nora  E.  C.  Kendricken, 
Bertha  Lienan, 
Lillian  B.  Tage, 
Oertrude  A.  Parclier, 
Constance  0.  Raftstedt, 
Kittle  L.  Rulien, 
Ella  G.  Smith, 
Carrie  M.  Taylor, 
Irene  L.  Walden,> 
Edith  M.  Williams. 

HYDE    SCHOOL. 
Girls. 
Caroline  L.  Adams, 
Marion  L.  Bates, 
Annie  A.  Breen, 
Emily  J.  Breen, 
Clara  A.  Carroll, 
Margaret  M.  Coan, 
Pauline  M.  Cobe, 
Elizabeth  A.  Cotter, 
E.  Lillian  Deuel, 
Annie  A.  Doyle, 
Annette  L.  Edlund, 
Eva  W.  Eldredge, 
Mary  I.  English, 
Margaret  Graham, 
May  A.  Harney, 
Jennie  C.  Hayward, 
Laura  A.  Howe, 
Annie  E.  Juggins, 
Mary  E.  Kelley, 
Lillian  L.  Larcom, 
Mabel  E.  Law  son, 
Elizabeth  L.  Mahoney, 
Josephine  McLaughlin, 
Susan  H.  Nugent, 
Flora  Nurenberg, 
Mary  G.  Quinn, 
Gertrude  Sommers, 
Josephine  E.  Turner, 
Marian  A.  Tvler, 


Stella  E.  Weaver, 
Annie  Winn, 
Hannah  Young. 

JOHN  A.  ANDREW  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Thomas  F.  Brennan, 
WiUiam  E.  Burditt, 
William  A.  Creed, 
Frederick  E.  Danker, 
Joseph  J.  Fitzpatrick , 
Ernest  I.  Foster, 
Louie  E.  Foster, 
Thomas  I.  Hartley, 
John  D.  Hoi'gan, 
Edward  F.  Kenney, 
Edward  A.  Lowd, 
Frank  W.  McKeen, 
Fred  L.  Packard, 
Thomas  E.  Sharpe,  Jr., 
Walter  P.  Sias, 
Clarence  R.  Snow, 
Edward  L.  Strobel, 
Charles  T.  A.  Weir. 

Girls. 
Jeannie  D.  Adair, 
Emily  M.  Baker, 
Nellie  M.  Blackmore, 
Alice  G.  Carolan, 
Mary  E.  Cavanagh, 
Mary  L.  Freeland, 
Mary  Hannon, 
Maybell  L.  Harvison, 
Alice  G.  Judge, 
Christina  J.  Riugel, 
Margaret  W.  F.  Smyth, 
Louise  M.  Steutermann, 
Sadie  M.  Stone, 
Ida  A.  Strobel, 
Anna  M.  Suhl, 
Annie  T.  Sullivan, 
Alice  A.  Timmings, 
Inemeretta  Wells, 
Marguerite  A.  Young. 
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LAWRENCE  SCHOOL 
Boijs. 
Paul  J.  Barry, 
Joseph  P.  CaliiU, 
John  J.  L.  Campbell, 
Dennis  E.  M.  Casey, 
Thomas  J.  Connelly, 
Daniel  A.  Crowley, 
Patrick  H.  Delaney, 
Bartholomew  A.  Donovan, 
Daniel  F.  Eagan, 
Henry  M.  Fenton, 
John  H.  Flanagan, 
Richard  S.  Gookin, 
Louis  J.  Hamilburg, 
John  P.  J.  Hai'tigon, 
Patrick  J.  Hastry, 
Stephen  J.  Healey, 
Peter  J.  Herr, 
Timothy  J.  B.  Hurley, 
John  H.  Johnson,  Jr., 
Joseph  B.  Johnson, 
David  F.  Keating,  Jr., 
John  F.  Kiley, 
Patrick  F.  Kiley, 
John  T.  J.  I>ane, 
Max  Levjs 
Robert  AV.  Light, 
Abraham  Lipp, 
John  J.  Lynch, 
Frank  M.  Markey, 
Carston  Mattield,  Jr., 
John  E.  A.  McCarthy, 
John  W.  McCarthy, 
Edward  F.  McGrady, 
John  E.  L.  Monaghan, 
William  P.  Moran, 
Thomas  B.  C.  MuUin, 
Thomas  F.  Murphy, 
David  H.  O'Brien, 
Michael  D.  L.  O'Brien 
Dennis  J.  O'Day, 
Patrick  J.  O'Doimell, 
John  J.  O'Hara, 
Joseph  W.  A.  Oliver, 
Timothy  F.  Regan, 


William  F.  A.  Ruth, 
John  F.  Shea, 
John  F.  Stone, 
John  J.  Todd, 
Charles  P.  Troy, 
Isaac  Van  Emden, 
Thomas  P.  F.  Ward, 
David  A.  W.  Westwater, 
John  B.  White,  Jr. 

LEWIS    SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Charles  Abraham, 
Edward  F.  Belches, 
Joseph  F.  Bolten,  Jr., 
Sherwin  L.  Cook, 
James  J.  Corcoran, 
Charles  E.  Cummings, 
Laurence  S.  Dewey, 
George  L.  Fitz, 
Louis  R.  Hunter, 
M.  W.  S.  Jackson  Jr., 
C.  Boehm  Keffer, 
George  W.  Killion, 
Willie  B.  King, 
John  W.  Lynch, 
Allan  H.  Mackenzie, 
Robert  C.  Margeson, 
Walter  G.  McConnell, 
J.  Harris  McDonough, 
Harold  P.  Peabody, 
Robert  C.  Peabody, 
Oscar  Phelan, 
Henry  M.  Pierce, 
George  U.  Poole, 
Lewis  J.  Proctor, 
WilUe  H.  Reece, 
Daniel  I.  Sloan, 
Frank  S.  Somerby, 
Robert  W.  Todd, 
Frank  E.  Tyler, 
Arthur  G.  Woodman, 
Frank  Wry. 

Girls. 

Caroline  L.  Badger, 
Jennie  S.  Boulter, 
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Edith  E.  Boynton, 
Emily  A.  Brown, 
EUen  G.  Burke, 
Mary  E.  Burns, 
Harriet  L.  Colbert, 
Kittle  M.  Dauiels, 
Gertrude  L.  Dobbins, 
Ellen  L.  Dolan, 
Ethel  M.  Farrar, 
Harriet  M.  Gardner, 
Caroline  L.  Gately, 
Elizabeth  F.  Gowen, 
Hannah  L.  Haverty, 
Caroline  W.  Heckle, 
Bessie  F.  Holway, 
Annie  M.  Houghton, 
Annie  A.  Israel, 
Therese  B.  Kaffenberg, 
Elizabeth  A.  Lawsou, 
Lottie  A.  Leeds, 
Katie  F.  Lyons, 
Evaleen  M.  McCarthy, 
AdaF.  Miller, 
Winnifred  Monroe, 
Mary  J.  Norton, 
Grace  W.  Patch, 
Julia  T.  Penny, 
Marion  L.  Pierce, 
Maude  B.  Pierce, 
Ida  G.  Reynolds, 
Blanche  E.  Shattuck, 
Grace  F.  Shepard, 
Rosamond  L.  Smith, 
Blanche  E.  Staples, 
Mabel  T.  Staples, 
Gertrude  A.  Ward, 
Kate  White, 
Mabel  M.  Wilcox, 
Ethel  M.  Wilson. 

LINCOLN   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
John  Bergen, 
William  L.  Buckley, 
Norman  R.  Burrows, 
Samuel  Cohen. 


Benjamin  Creden, 
Michael  F.  Curran, 
Fred  R.  Doherty, 
James  L.  Dunlevy, 
Edward  R.  Ellis, 
Robert  W.  Elton, 
Robert  F.  Elvvell, 
Daniel  H.  Evans, 
Arthur  B.  Fretch, 
Walter  W.  Frisbie, 
William  H.  Gardner, 
Clinton  H.  Googins, 
William  E.  Harmon, 
Edmund  R.  Hodge, 
John  J.  Horgan, 
Maurice  F.  Kenually, 
Samuel  W.  Ki-amer, 
Arthur  C.  Lawley, 
Arthur  Leary, 
James  W.  Mace, 
James  A.  Martin, 
James  F.  McCarron, 
John  J.  McCluskey,  Jr. , 
Michael  J.  McDonougii, 
John  F.  Mclnnes, 
John  T.  Murray, 
William  C.  Murray, 
John  J.  Nolan, 
Mark  S.  O'Lally, 
J.  Preston  Perham, 
J.  Manley  Pieper,  Jr., 
Phillips  Rogers, 
Frank  J.  Sutliffe, 
Richard  F.  Tobiu, 
John  J.  Walsh, 
William  F.  Watson,  Jr., 
Millard  Woodsome, 
Arthur  H.  Yunker. 


LOWELL   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Henry  T.  Allchin, 
Albert  J.  Bleiler, 
James  T.  G.  Boag, 
Dennis  E.  Coleman, 
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John  L.  Dakin, 
Charles  E.  Dyer, 
Richard  H.  Egbert, 
John  H.  Ferris, 
John  A.  Finn, 
Fi-anlc  Flowers, 
Charles  T.  Graham, 
Timothjr  W.  Gunning, 
Charles  M.  Houghton, 
William  J.  Johnson, 
Frederick  D.  McDonald, 
Thomas  F.  Murphy, 
Thomas  F.  A.  Power, 
George  H.  Priesing, 
William  R.  F.  Whelan, 
Francis  E.  Wilson. 


Girls. 

Ellen  M.  Barry, 
Elizabeth  C.  Brauscombe, 
Madolene  S.  Broadbent, 
Mary  E.  Burke, 
Mary  E.  Carnes, 
Georgiua  H.  Cleary, 
Mary  L.  A.  Cullen, 
Lucy  G.  Dolan, 
Margaret  G.  Downey, 
Gertrude  L.  Dugan, 
Edna  M.  Greenwood, 
Alice  C.  Hausman, 
Pauline  E.  Heinde, 
Daisy  B.  Jacobs, 
Etta  Lane, 
Annie  M.  Lohbiller, 
Annie  V.  Magee, 
Elizabeth  M.  Marchbank, 
Katherine  E.  Mattern, 
Catherine  A.  McAvoy, 
Alice  G.  Reed, 
Ethel  K.  Robertson, 
Susie  G.  Rupert, 
Edith  M.  Small, 
Olive  E.  Smith, 
Elizabeth  B.  Tobin, 
Hattie  J.  Webster. 


LYMAN  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Charles  F.  Andrews, 
John  F.  Beale, 
Frank  J.  Caddigan, 
Harry  L.  Coombs, 
James  Cronin, 
Benjamin  L.  Dando, 
George  F.  Dando, 
Edwin  L.  Densmore, 
Michael  J.  DriscoU, 
John  J.  Dwyer, 
Joseph  R.  Edwards, 
Charles  H.  Emerson, 
George  A.  Foote, 
Francis  J.  E.  Furlong, 
Thomas  E.  A.  Grady, 
William  H.  Grainger, 
Joseph  H.  Griffin, 
Frank  J.  Johnson, 
Richard  T.  Mahoney, 
Daniel  Maloney, 
Joseph  F.  McKenna, 
Frank  J.  McNeil, 
David  H.  Williams. 

Girls. 
Otilia  Anderson, 
Emma  J.  S.  Bernard, 
Asaphene  De  F.  Bishop, 
Lizzie  F.  Dodge, 
Annie  S.  Driscoll, 
Frances  L.  Healey, 
Sara  A.  I.  Hunt, 
Louise  A.  Hunter, 
Grace  M.  Irish, 
Helena  G.  McNaughton, 
Angle  L.  Pierce, 
Lila  F.  Roberts, 
Lucy  M.  Steward, 
Agnes  B.  Sullivan. 

MARTIN  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Horace  K.  Bond, 
Daniel  J.  Burns, 
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William  J.  Cleary, 
Arthur  E.  Coe, 
Peter  J.  Connor, 
Lorenz  Dahl, 
Joseph  B.  Davis, 
John  J.  Fiunerty, 
Thomas  F.  Lehau, 
John  W.  McElroy, 
Frank  J.  Somerville, 
Joseph  M.  Sullivan. 

Girls. 
Nora  E.  Ahern, 
Mary  E.  Browne, 
Mary  A.  Cahill, 
Nora  F.  Conley, 
Katie  E.  Corbett, 
Jane  G.  Drury, 
Mary  E.  Drury, 
Emily  Geiger, 
Mary  J.  Gerrity, 
Izora  B.  Geyer, 
Catherine  E.  Haley, 
Florrie  Hetherington, 
Catherine  E.  Hurley, 
Veronica  H.  Joyce, 
Albertina  Kussmaul, 
Kate  C.  Leonard, 
Kate  T.  McGreevey, 
Eunice  Morse, 
Josephine  Mottel, 
Addie  E.  Naumann, 
Clara  F.  J.  Norton, 
Katie  M.  Norton, 
Mary  A.  O'Connor, 
Johanna  Planuett, 
Emma  J.  A.  Schumb, 
Carrie  A.  Shedd, 
Mary  A.  Sullivan, 
Elizabeth  A.  Walsh, 
Frederika  Werner. 

MATHER  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Louis  E.  Billings, 
William  A.  Burgess, 


Henry  J.  Farrington, 
Terence  R.  Fitzgerald, 
Albert  W.  Gray, 
William  Lynch, 
G.  Arthur  McGurk, 
John  J.  Minihan, 
John  L.  Murphy, 
Fred  W.  Nay  lor, 
Edward  F.  Oakes, 
William  H.  Shea, 
Eugene  H.  Storer. 

Girls. 
Louise  M.  Alexander, 
Hattie  E.  Baker, 
Marian  A.  Bennett, 
Carrie  G.  Bradshaw, 
Genevieve  Brown, 
Clara  M.  Burgess, 
Mary  J.  Connolly, 
Emma  F.  Cook, 
Lillie  L.  K.  Frohwitter, 
Emma  M.  Glover, 
Anna  T.  Hart, 
Josephine  V.  Hogan, 
Alice  M.  Jones, 
Margaret  V.  Kelly, 
S.  Hattie  Littlefield, 
Mary  F.  G.  MacDonough, 
Mary  J.  McCormack, 
Mary  E.  McMorrow, 
Rodina  Morrison, 
Annie  L.  Nichols, 
Harriet  F.  Phillips, 
Rose  E.  Reddiugton, 
Mary  M.  Riley, 
Carrie  F.  Saflbrd, 
Susie  H.  Snow, 
Emily  M.  Sundberg, 
Ida  L.  C.  Wasserboehr. 

MINOT  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Francis  E.  Adams, 
Collin  H.  Aiken, 
Arthur  W.  Hunt, 
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John  F.  McAndrew, 
John  McNall.y, 
William  H.  Mullare, 
Charles  B.  Proctor, 
Albert  S.  Wilson. 

Girls. 
Isabel  Anderson, 
Susan  C.  Balkam, 
Hannah  V.  Bradley, 
Carrie  N.  Bnrbank, 
Nellie  Claftey, 
Julia  E.  Connelly, 
Ellen  Crowley, 
Catherine  T.  Daley, 
Mary  L.  Hoyt, 
Edith  M.  Parlin, 
May  W.  Eoss, 
Susie  R.  Small, 
Rose  Standish, 
Marguerite  L.  Sumner, 
S.  Maud  Taylor, 
Emma  F.  Temple, 
Alice  L.  Tuttle. 


MOUNT  VERNON  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Edward  K.  L.  Attwood, 
Nathaniel  L.  Chamberlain, 
George  W.  Cochrane, 
Henry  S.  Hathaway, 
Edward  A.  Jordan, 
Frank  F.  Rhoades, 
Leighton  Tripp, 
Ralph  E.  Wilder. 

Girls. 
Carrie  S.  Bell, 
Hannah  E.  Lane, 
Wilhelmina  T.  Lutz, 
May  E.  A.  McLaughlin, 
Lila  J.  Nichols, 
Bessie  M.  Riley, 
Helen  M.  Temple, 
Adeline  M.  Vogel, 
Florence  A.  Wheeler. 


NORCROSS  SCHOOL. 
Girls. 

Ellen  V.  Blondon, 

Margaret  E.  Bradley, 

Georgiana  R.  Caldwell, 

Josephine  G.  Costello, 

Clara  T.  Desmond, 

Lulu  L.  Desmond, 

Josephine  V.  Fitzgerald, 

Margaret  J.  Gookin, 

Elizabeth  H.  G.  Hennessy, 

Eva  B.  Hewitt, 

Mary  F.  Holland, 

Agnes  G.  Kellea, 

EUaL.  Keyes, 

Mary  E.  Kinsella, 
Mary  E.  Lynch, 
Hannah  E.  Manning, 
Mary  E.  I.  McGann, 
Norah  A.  McGrath, 
Elizabeth  G.  Meskill, 
Sarah  G.  Morris, 
Annie  R.  Nixon, 
Sarah  G.  Plunkett, 
Margaret  J.  Schenck, 
Mary  T.  Steele, 
Margaret  J.  Sullivan, 
Johanna  H.  Turner, 
Katharine  A.  Walsh. 

PHILLIPS    SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Richard  H.  F.  Barry, 
Albert  E.  Beals, 
Walter  R.  Bennett, 
Louis  Birnbaum, 
Walter  H.  Bonelli, 
John  J.  Boyle,  Jr., 
Fred  L.  Brickett, 
Michael  J.  P.  Burke, 
Thomas  E.  Burke, 
Andrew  A.  Burkman, 
Everett  H.  Cooke, 
George  A.  Cronin, 
Timothy  J.  Cronin, 
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James  D.  Crowley, 
Daniel  C.  Desmond, 
John  T.  Dilworth, 
John  J.  Fenelon, 
Maurice  E.  Fitzgerald,  Jr., 
Ernest  S.  Hodges, 
Henry  L.  Hoej', 
James  H.  Keuney, 
Frank  H.  Lambert, 
Joseph  A.  Maynard, 
Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
James  J.  McLaughlin, 
John  T.  McTighe, 
Taylor  L.  Mills, 
Charles  S.  Moses, 
Thomas  H.  F.  Murphy, 
David  T.  Pitkethly, 
Jerome  W.  Quinn, 
Edward  M.  Eobinson, 
John  W.  Silver, 
Robert  Taylor,  Jr. , 
John  E.  Thornton, 
Ernest  W.  Tilton, 
Frank  E.  Viano, 
George  E.  Wenfcworth, 
Charles  H.  Whiting, 
Fernando  E.  Whiting, 
John  H.  Wilkins, 
Himan  Yeretsky. 

PIERCE  SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Asa  P.  Ayer, 
Joseph  R.  Brown, 
Myron  L.  Crowe, 
William  B.  Fletcher, 
George  W.  Frost, 
Victor  Harry, 
Samuel  C.  Murfitt, 
Abbott  F.  Richardson, 
George  S.  Richardson, 
Joseph  C.  Riley,  Jr., 
John  H.  Rogers, 
George  W.  Rowbotham, 
John  A.  Sexton, 
George  F.  W.  Stevens, 


John  J.  Sullivan, 
Herbert  W.  Tolman. 

Girls. 
Josephine  M.  Amia, 
Edith  T.  Capen, 
Louise  Chisholm, 
Carrie  W.  Follansbee, 
Winifred  E.  Hopkins, 
Maud  P.  Hutchinson, 
Mary  L.  McEnany, 
Clare  E.  Reed, 
Rebekah  C.  Riley, 
Bessie  B.  Smeatou, 
Margaret  M.  Thompson, 
Margaret  A.  Tobin, 
Florence  L.  Williams, 
Ida  L.  Williams. 

PRESCOTT   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
E.  Frank  Atwood, 
Walter  E.  Barringer, 
William  E.  Breen, 
George  A.  Briggs, 
P.  Preston  Brown, 
Clarence  F.  Bruce, 
Fred  L.  Carter, 
John  W.  Corbett, 
Walter  S.  Gilley, 
Joseph  C.  Jordan, 
William  Juniver, 
Alfred  J.  McLean, 
John  F.  McMahon, 
Everett  Merryfleld, 
Frederick  E.  Mosher, 
P.  James  Murphy, 
William  F.  O'Connor, 
William  T.  Robbins, 
Albert  H.  Southwick, 
William  A.  Stivers, 
Arthur  T.  Towne. 


Girls. 


NeUie  M.  Cann, 
Alice  P.  Carey, 
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Annie  B.  M.  Curran, 
Grace  E.  Dakin, 
Alice  M.  Dennison, 
Annie  V.  Donovan, 
Catlierine  F.  D wight, 
May  F.  Fillebrown, 
Katherine  T.  Golden, 
Lizzie  R.  Hogg, 
Grace  E.  Jones, 
Christine  E.  Keen, 
Nellie  E.  Kelly, 
Julia  F.  Leonard, 
Alice  M.  Long, 
Mary  A.  McGlinn, 
Teresa  O'Callaghan, 
Mary  E.  O'Flanagan, 
Ona  M.  Palmer, 
Bessie  L.  Patten, 
May  L.  Rollins, 
A.  Lois  Shepard, 
Nellie  E.  Siraonton, 
Carlotta  L,  Ward, 
Edith  M.  Williams, 
Eloise  H.  Williams. 


PRINCE  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Kai'l  C.  Adams, 
Frederick  V.  Allen, 
Harry  A.  Bannister, 
Wilson  S.  Belches, 
G.  Winthrop  Bouve, 
Thomas  F.  Carroll, 
Warren  H.  Coffin, 
George  W.  Colcord, 
WiUiam  H.  Doyle, 
Arthur  H.  Durgin, 
Alvin  H.  Emery, 
Leroy  B.  Fay, 
Harold  Going, 
L.  Wallace  Hall, 
Nathan  G.  Horton, 
Harold  Howes, 
Hobart  U.  Lamprey, 
Herbert  I.  Lord, 


Edward  B.  Luce, 
Robert  Q.  MacMahon, 
Frank  E.  Mansfield, 
Andrew  L.  McCuUough, 
Albert  H.  Morse,  Jr., 
John  J.  O'Connor, 
Samuel  C.  Osborne, 
Bertram  D.  Perkins, 
Albert  L.  Potter, 
Alexander  H.  Rice,  2d, 
Samuel  Robinson, 
Thomas  B.  Ryan, 
George  C.  Shepherd,  Jr. 
Arvid  D.  Skonberg, 
Albert  E.  Smith, 
Clarence  J.  Smith, 
Arthur  W.  Stevens, 
James  A.  Tighe, 
William  Wallace, 
Thomas  E.  Yates. 

Girls. 
Gertrude  L.  Bamford, 
Lucie  B.  Barnard, 
Josephine  M.  Bleakie, 
Margaret  M.  Bolger, 
Gertrude  Byrne, 
Charlotte  A.  Campbell, 
Mabelle  E.  Carroll, 
MoUie  E.  Carroll, 
Irene  I.  Chase, 
Katie  E.  Cotter, 
Lilian  Dumaresq, 
Madge  Dumaresq, 
May  L.  Edwards, 
Margaret  E.  Fay, 
Minnie  A.  Haskell, 
Madeleine  I.  Hitchcock, 
Carolyn  F.  Howard, 
Ida  M.  Humphries, 
Louvan  W.  Hyde, 
Hattie  C.  Keith, 
Mabel  F.  Kemp, 
Blanche  D.  Knowlton, 
Mabel  Kurr, 
JuUa  W.  Kyle. 
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Maggie  MacKenzie, 
Maude  P.  Marshall, 
Blanche  Mayo, 
Mary  I.  McLean, 
Bessie  G.  Moore, 
Carrie  H.  Parish, 
Alice  Pf  afl", 
Edith  E.  Potter, 
Alice  B.  Richardson, 
Olive  Richmond, 
Anuie  W.  Riley, 
Maude  Robinson, 
Leslie  J.  Russell, 
Nellie  J.  Skillen, 
Mabel  I.  Skilton, 
Jeanie  S.  Smith, 
Martha  Stanley, 
Edith  L.  Washburn, 
Edna  H.  Weil, 
Maud  A.  Wessel, 
Helen  F.  Wetherbee, 
Margaret  E.  Weymouth, 
Minna  B.  Williams. 

QUINCY  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
William  J.  Ahern, 
Michael  W.^  Barry, 
Charles  J.  Bauer, 
Frederick  J.  Booth, 
John  F.  Connell,  Jr., 
Thomas  A.  Connell, 
Joseph  W.  Cook, 
John  F.  Cuti; 
Richard  F.  Donovan, 
Daniel  J.  Dwyer, 
Florence  H.  Fitzgerald, 
Joseph  P.  Galvin, 
Walter  A.  Griffin, 
Timothy  L.  Hagerty, 
John  E.  Hartnett, 
Thomas  R.  Kelly, 
James  W.  Kerr, 
James  T.  L.  Landrigan, 
Timothy  F.  Leary, 
Michael  L.  McCarthy, 


Frederick  S.  Moore, 
James  P.  Morris, 
Thomas  C.  Murphy, 
Thomas  J.  O'Keefe, 
Frederick  F.  Ryan, 
William  H.  Ryan, 
Dennis  J.  Shea, 
James  H.  Stone, 
James  J.  Sullivan, 
Alexander  E.  Vigneaux, 
John  Witherington. 

RICE  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Fred  D.  Barnes, 
Robert  B.  Bartlett, 
Frank  A.  Brennau, 
Arthur  W.  Brigham, 
Charles  V.  Browne, 
Thomas  W.  Buckley, 
Edward  S.  Bunis, 
Frank  Burns, 
George  M.  Butrick, 
Timothy  F.  Cochrane, 
Fred  B.  Cooper, 
John  H.  Cripps, 
Herbert  H.  Dakin, 
Joseph  A.  Daly, 
Charles  A.  Degnan, 
Samuel  C.  Dinsmore, 
Mark  T.  Dowling, 
Edmund  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Jr. 
Lester  B.  Harmon, 
Walter  I.  T.  Hawkins, 
Charles  C.  Hill, 
Chester  F.  Hill, 
Fred  A.  Howard, 
Isaac  Isaacs, 
Marcus  Jacobs, 
John  A.  Keyes, 
Charles  R.  King, 
William  King, 
Harry  W.  Long, 
Arthur  Longley, 
John  D.  Lord, 
I  Reuben  C.  Marsters, 
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William  D.  McDougall, 
Fred  C.  Morgan, 
George  H.  Murphy, 
Joseph  P.  Murphy, 
John  P.  O'Brien, 
Harry  P.  Powell, 
Walter  P.  Stevens, 
James  B.  Thomas, 
James  M.  Trainor, 
Leonard  B.  Tripp, 
Walter  P.  Underwood, 
Prederick  H.  Watson, 
Moses  H.  P.  Wolfe. 

SHERWIN  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
John  L.  Brady, 
Edwin  Butler, 
Robert  C.  Colvin, 
Arthur  E.  Delaney, 
Wilbur  H.  Dodge, 
Frank  T.  Downey, 
Henry  C.  Edwards, 
William  T.  Every, 
Albert  C.  Paul, 
Joseph  M.  Goode, 
Peter  A.  Hagerty, 
Richard  W.  HaU, 
Harry  Harris, 
James  P.  Hayde, 
Nicholas  J.  Hendricks, 
August  E.  Johnson, 
John  A.  Johnson, 
Thomas  A.  Kaveney, 
Prancis  P.  Kelley, 
Prancis  J.  Kelter, 
James  P.  Kenney, 
Prank  L.  Lehan, 
Andrew  E.  McDonah, 
Patrick  J.  McManus, 
Anton  H.  B.  MiUer, 
Patrick  M.  O'Brien, 
John  J.  O'Keefe, 
George  W.  Priest, 
John  P.  Quinn, 
Prederick  Reis, 


Prederick  Roeder, 
James  J.  A.  Scannell, 
Charles  E.  Schaab, 
John  T.  Simpson, 
Prederick  J.  Steele, 
Pred  L.  Stockford, 
Elmer  Stone, 
Patrick  P.  Sweeney. 

SHURTLEPP  SCHOOL. 
Girls. 
Eliza  Abbott, 
Lulu  Atwood, 
Josephine  A.  Beering, 
May  H.  Burrage, 
Mamie  E.  Carroll, 
EUen  C.  Casey, 
^lary  E.  Clapp, 
Julia  M.  Connors, 
Ella  A.  Crowley, 
Mary  P.  Cunningham, 
Ada  M.  Dean, 
Elizabeth  G.  Denny, 
Margaret  A.  Donovan, 
Gertrude  A.  Dooliu, 
May  H.  Diiggan, 
Grace  A.  Edgcomb, 
Mary  E.  Parrell, 
Florence  G.  Frazer, 
May  V.  Freeman, 
Ellen  P.  Gallivan, 
Mary  A.  Griffin, 
Augusta  J.  Groenewald, 
Grace  M.  Guy, 
Nettie  E.  Hall, 
Mary  G.  Hanlon, 
Bessie  M.  Hildreth, 
Mary  P.  Lannon, 
Agnes  Leahy, 
Mabel  G.  Lord, 
Christine  M.  Marks, 
Sarah  M.  McDonald, 
Elizabeth  E.  McKenney, 
Bertha  L.  McNaUy, 
Bessie  C.  Meads, 
Nellie  E.  Morrison, 
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Carrie  E.  Murphy, 
Maria  J.  Newell, 
Annie  C.  O'Reilly, 
Mary  M.  O'lleilly, 
Alice  L.  Patterson, 
Mary  V.  Rafferty, 
Christina  J.  Riclgway, 
Lydia  E.  Robbins, 
Louisa  M.  Scholtes, 
EUa  G.  Smith, 
G.  Estell  Smith, 
Katie  L.  Sullivan, 
Ida  M.  Trafton, 
Annie  V.  Trainor, 
Mary  A.  Tucker, 
LUlie  C.  AVal.sh, 
Alice  B.  Watkeys, 
Florence  M.  West, 
Maude  B.  Wright. 

STOUGHTON  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Alden  B.  Beal, 
William  J.  Bourne, 
Herbert  A.  Cain, 
Manley  C.  Cain, 
John  B.  Cannon, 
Albert  C.  Fais, 
Walter  L.  Gleason, 
Charles  M.  Hamburger, 
GCbert  R.  Holway, 
Joseph  A.  McDonald, 
John  A.  O'Connell, 
John  S.  Potter, 
Frank  B.  Prior, 
William  J.  Reed, 
Percival  B.  Stevens, 
Herbert  R.  Stoddard, 
Daniel  P.  Sullivan, 
Harry  G.  Swan, 
Seavey  P.  Swan, 
Charles  B.  Tibbitts, 
William  B.  Wilkins. 

Girls. 
Leonette  E.  Barnes, 
Ida  M.  Barnstead, 


Margaret  A.  Cannon, 
Mary  E.  Cavanagh, 
Blanche  M.  Chubbuck, 
Elizabeth  M.  Crocker, 
Marion  A.  DeJean, 
Emma  F.  Hebard, 
Minnie  A.  Johnson, 
Dorothy  V.  Kinney, 
Florence  S.  Lamb, 
M.  Evelyn  Lord, 
Annie  G.  Nisbet, 
Alice  M.  Plummer, 
Rose  A.  Schwinn, 
Fannie  L.  Short, 
Marion  H.  Thayer, 
Annie  M.  Weisse. 

THOMAS  N.  HART  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Edward  J.  Belt, 
Alfred  Byford, 
John  F.  Conners, 
Frank  A.  Costello, 
Frank  B.  Crane, 
George  R.  Davison, 
Joseph  B.  Emerson, 
Henry  E.  Falvey, 
Charles  P.  Fitzwilliam, 
Percival  Gallagher, 
Henry  D.  Gardner, 
Louis  J.  Graves, 
John  Griffln, 
WiUiam  S.  Griffln, 
George  F.  Guilford, 
Frank  E.  Harrington, 
Joseph  L.  Harty, 
Arthur  H.  Hastings, 
Charles  B.  Hutchins, 
George  C.  Innis, 
Charles  F.  May, 
Frank  J.  Moore, 
Louis  A.  Mui-ch, 
Joseph  Murphy, 
Reed  O.  Oxuard, 
Fred  O.  Robinson, 
Laurence  Scallon,  Jr., 
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Emil  L.  Smith, 
Harry  Spring, 
George  M.  Stewart, 
Edwin  A.  Stowe, 
Franli  C.  White. 


TILESTON  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Roger  O.  Baker, 
Arthur  S.  Brennen, 
Robert  S.  Fottler, 
Arthur  A.  George, 
William  P.  Hammersley, 
Herbert  A.  Hersey, 
Herbert  W.  Homans, 
Frank  R.  Kingman, 
Emmet  0.  B.  Scannell. 

Girls. 
Alice  B.  Homans, 
Blanche  I.  Taber. 


WARREN   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
George  E.  Babson, 
Frank  Bere, 
William  D.  BuUard, 
Bertram  H.  Caswell, 
Thomas  J.  Danforth, 
Bernard  M.  Farrell, 
George  E.  Fox, 
De  Melle  C.  Garey, 
Harry  F.  Hall, 
Clarence  E.  Hope, 
Fred  AV.  Jackson, 
Patrick  J.  Kelley, 
Thomas  B.  Leonard, 
Daniel  J.  Lynch, 
Roy  Perkins, 
Arthur  E.  Smiley, 
Charles  H.  Smith, 
William  E.  Smith, 
Andrew  L.  Tasker. 


.    ,        Girls. 
Alice  L.  Bean, 
Maud  E.  Bigelow,. 
Blanche  E.  Colnlan, 
Ehzabeth  e!  Costello, 
Annie  M.  Doyle," 
Margaret  T.  Farrell, 
Eleanor  L.  Hannay, 
Eva  A.  Josselyn, 
Jane  E.  Kerns, 
Catherine  L.  Kettell, 
Ethel  M.  Laird, 
Alice  M.  Larabee, 
Elizabeth  Lee, 
Sophia  M.  Lee", 
Helen  T.  McBride, 
Annie  M.  Moody, 
Sarah  T.  V.  MuUin, 
Christina  M.  Murdock 
Lillian  M.  Park, 
Annie  E.  Smiley, 
Lillie  0.  Smith, 
lona  V.  Southwell, 
Alice  M.  Squire, 
Fanny  K.  Stacey, 
Florence  G.  Stetson, 
Elizabeth  D.  Stowell, 
Caroline  B.  Underhill, 
A.  Maud  Whitney, 
Alice  M.  Wing. 


WELLS    SCHOOL. 
Girls. 
Mary  Anderson, 
Geneva  Beaman, 
Carrie  Birnbaum, 
Maud  I.  Blood, 
Mary  A.  W.  Brooks, 
Catharine  E.  Brown, 
Maud  K.  Cook, 
Margaret  M.  Cragin, 
Vincenza  T.  Cresto, 
Georgiaua  Downs, 
Mary  G.  Fitzsimmons, 
Elizabeth  A.  Gallagher, 
May  W.  Gardner, 
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AltaM.  Gilman,  ,    . 
*Margaret*G.  King, 
Harriet  T.'Laiie, 
Mabel  L".  Locke, 
Sarah"  (j.  Ma'guire, • ' 
Maria  Miner, 
Margaret  E.  O'Connell, 
Martha  J.  Robinson, 
Sophie  Eobiuson, 
Mary  C.  Rohan, 
Emily  M.  Rounds, 
Alice  V.  Russell, 
May  J.  Ryan, 
Rachel  Sonclon, 
Mary  H.  Spillane, 
Mary  A.  Sweeney, 
Lillian  F.  Treauor, 
Georgene  M.  Wliitehead, 
J.  Grace  Windsor. 


WINTHROP  SCHOOL. 
Girls. 
Elizabeth  M.  Abbe, 
Susan  A.  Barnes, 
Sara  T.  Barrett, 
Margaret  A.  Barry, 
Amelia  H.  Becliett, 
Elorence  E.  Becliett, 
Agnes  M.  L.  Boyd, 
Frances  A.  Brinnen, 
Bessie  A.  Brown, 
Harriet  M.  Caldwell, 
Minnie  G.  J.  Carroll, 
Estella  M.  Churchill, 
Mary  J.  Coles, 
Lizzie  E.  Cox, 
Emily  C.  Daily, 


Annie  M.  Davis, 
Julia  A.  Donovan, 
Beda  E.  Ericson, 
Josephine  F.  Flynn, 
Mabel  Gillespie, 
Agatha  L.  Goudey, 
Mary  E.  Griffin, 
Gertrude  0.  Hagar, 
Lillian  Haley, 
Edith  M.  Hampel, 
Alice  I.  M.  Harris, 
Mabel  Harvey, 
Joanna  G.  Hennessy, 
Alice  A.  Keleher, 
Margaret  Kelleher, 
Annie  A.  Kiley, 
Sarah  Leahy, 
Jennie  R.  Libbey, 
Charlotte  E.  Marshall, 
Helen  A.  McCarthy, 
Sadie  A.  McDonald, 
Davina  G.  Meinhardt, 
Lucy  M.  Miller, 
Mary  E.  Murphy, 
Margaret  F.  O'Brien, 
Theresa  M.  Pastorelli, 
Annie  L.  Pfaff, 
Minnie  L.  Pinkham, 
Honora  E.  Quealey, 
Sarah  E.  Sachs, 
Annie  T.  Scannell, 
Anna  G.  Smyth, 
Lucie  I.  Stone, 
Emily  E.  Strauss, 
Marguerite  A.  Sullivan, 
Mary  E.  Sullivan, 
Mary  L.  Sullivan, 
Claudia  A.  Waughn, 
Catherine  L.  Welsli. 
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BOSTON    SCHOOL    REGIMENT. 


GEN.    HOBAKT  MOORE,   Instructor   in   Military   Drill. 


ROSTER,  1889-90. 


Colonel.  —  A.  H.  Newman  (English  High  School). 

Lieutenant-  Colonel.  — Walter  L.  Van  Kleeck  (Boston  Latin  School). 

FIRST   BATTALION.     (English  High  School.) 

Major.  —  F.  A.  Merrill. 
Adjutant.  — V.  G.  Flint. 
Quartermaster.  —  Bertram  Lord. 
Sergeant- 3Iajor.  —  Aaron  Wingersky. 

Company  A.  —  Captain.  —  V.  L.  Benedict;  First  Lieutenant. — W.  T. 
Lee;  Second  Lieutenant.  —  C.  S.  Clifford;  First  Sergeant.  —  A.  B.  Cumner. 

Company  B. — Captain. — R.  B.  Adams;  First  Lieutenant. — W.  J. 
Hickey;  Second  Lieutenant.  — J.  G.  Underwood;  First  Sergeant.  —  F.  H. 
Young. 

Company  C.  —  Captain.  —  "W. 
Winch;  Second  Lieutenant. — F. 
Roberts. 

Company   D.  —  Captain.  —  J.    A. 
Larnbirth;   Second  Lieutenant.  —  D.  G.   Williams,  Jr.  —  First  Sergeant. — 
B.  A.  Cheney. 

Company  E.  —  Captain. —  F.  L.  Clapp;  Fi7-st  Lieutenant.  — J.  J.  Moore  ; 
Second  Lieutenant.  — E.  R.  Field;   First  Sergeant. — H.  W.  Gardner. 

Company  F. —  Captain.  —  Horatio  Jack,  Jr. ;  First  Lieutenant. — R.  E. 
Burke;  Second  Lieutenant. — W.  L.  Mitchell;  First  Sergeant. — H.  P. 
Allen. 

Company  G.  —  Captain. — E.  H.  Green;  First  Lieutenant.  —  E.  D. 
Eanney;  Second  Lieutenant. — C.  H.  Clupman  ;  First  Sergeant.  —  Nathan 
Cheney. 

Cojipany  H.  —  Captain. — J.  F.  Wall;  First  Lieutenant.  —  F.C.Jones; 
Second  Lieutenant.  — J.  W.  Regan,  Jr. ;  First  Sergeant.  —  D.  L.  May. 


H.     King;    First    Lieutenant. 

—  H. 

E. 

A.    Stevens;  First    Sergeant. 

-  W. 

H. 

..    Gahm;     First    Lieutenant. 

—  W. 

H. 
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SECOND  BATTALION. 

3fajor.—C.  P.  Darling  (Roxbury  High  School). 
Adjutant. —  C.  F.  Hatton  (Chiirlestown  High  School). 
Quartermaster. — R.  J.  Sheehan  (Dorchester  High  School). 
Sergeant- Major.  —  F.  L.  Bishop  (East  Boston  High  School). 

Company  A.  (Roxbury  High  School.)  —  Captain.  — J.  W.  Seaver;  First 
Lieutenant.  — J.  E.  Jackson;   Second  Lieutenant.  — J.  B.  Graham,  Jr. 

Company  B.  (Dorchester  High  School.)  —  Captain. — R.  R.  Storer; 
First  Lieutenant. — F.  M.  Weymouth;   Second  Lieutenant. — J.  D.  Elms. 

Company  C.  (Roxbury  High  ^c\\oo\.)  —  Captain.  — T.  C.  Richards; 
First  Lieutenant. — E.  B.  Somerby;   Second  Lieutenant.  —  E.  B.  Laralette. 

Company  D.  (Dorchester  High  ^c\\oo\.)  —  Captain.  — Y.  C.  Bolles; 
First  Lieutenant. — G.  B.  Fox;   Second  Lieutenant.  —  J.  J.  Kirby.    • 

Company  E.  (Charlestown  High  School.)  —  Captain.  —  E.  M.  Robinson; 
First  Lieutenant.  — R.  T.  Lew;   Second' Lieutenant.  —  L.  I.  Cornie. 

Company  F.  (Brighton  High  School.)  —  Captain.  —  B.  T.  Mowry ;  First 
Lieutenant. — W.  F.  Warren;   Second  Lieutenant. — B.  Dooley. 

Company  G.  (West  Roxbury  High  School.)  —  Captain.  — B.  H.  Currier; 
First  Lieutenant.  —  C.  B.  Wetherbee ;  Second  Lieutenant.  —  H.  A.  With- 
ington. 

Company  H.  (East  Boston  High  School.)  —  Cap^ai/i. —J.  G.  Munro ; 
First  Lieutenant.  — J.  W.  Phelan  ;   Second  Lieutenant.  —  J.  E,  Maguire. 

Company  I.  (East  Boston  High  School.) — Captain. — G.  L.  Bond; 
First  Lieutenant. — E.  W.  Rich:   Second  Lieutenant.  — H.  M.  Fitzgerald. 

Company  K.  (Charlestown  High  School.)  —  Captain. — J.  Cavanaugh  ; 
First  Lieutenant.  —  W.  L.  Fisk;  Second  Lieutenant. — T.  Gallagher. 

Company  L.  (Roxbury  High  School.)  —  Captain. — F.  G.  Watson; 
First  Lieutenant. — H.  S.  Fisk;    Second  Lieutenant.  — A.  W.  Gibbj. 


THIRD   BATTALION    (Boston  Latin  School). 

Field  and  Staff. 

Major. — Albert  R.  Whittier. 
Adjutant. — Leon  F.  Foss. 
Quartermaster. — Edward  R.  Evans. 
Sergeant-Major. — Evan  W.  D.  Merrill. 

Company  A.  —  Captain. — Hollis  B.  Goodnow;  First  Lieutenant. 
Edward  H.  Stedman;    Second  Lieutenant.  — John  W.  Herbert. 

Company  B.  —  Captain. — George  B.  Wilson;  First  Lieutenant. 
Benjamin  C.  Jutten;  Second  Lieutenant. —  David  A.  Ellis. 
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Company  C.  —  Captain,  —  Daniel   W.   Lane;    First    Lieutenant. — John 

E.  Oilman;   Second  Lieutenant.  —  Albert  J.  Shaw. 

Company  D. —  Captain. — Bertram  G.  Wivters  ;  First  Lieutenant. — 
"William  B.  Whitney;   Second  Lieutenant. — David  P.  Wilder. 

Company  E.  —  Caj)tain.  —  George  C.  Fiske  ;   First  Lieutenant.  —  Charles 

F.  Malley;   Second  Lieutenant. — Frank  W.  Merriman. 

Company  F.  —  Captain.  — John  P.  Fox ;  First  Lieutenant.  —  T.  Franklin 
Currier;   Second  Lieutenant.  —  S.  Neal  Kent. 

Company  G.  —  Captain.  — Macy  M.  Skinner;  First  Lieutenant.  —  Horace 
C.  Fisher;   Second  Lieutenant.  —  Austin  M.  Pinkham. 

Company  H.  —  Captain.  —  Joseph  G.  Bartlett ;  First  Lieutenant.  — • 
Horace  E.  Eraser;  Second  Lieutenant.  —  Joseph  L.  Gavin. 


FOURTH  BATTALION    (English  High  School). 

Major. — R.  B-.  Price. 
Adjutant. — F.  C.  Remick. 
Quartermaster. — W.  W.  Beal. 
Sergeant- Major.  —  J.  H.  A.  Currier. 

Company  A.  —  Captain.  —  G.  H.  Baldwin  ;  First  Lieutenant.  —  J.  H. 
Lane ;  Second  Lieutenant.  —  A.  T.  Bearse ;  First  Sergeant.  —  Arnold  Liver- 
more. 

Company  B.  —  Captain.  — W.  T.  White;  First  Lieutenant. —B..  T. 
Davis;  Second  Lieutenant. — J.  W.  FoUen ;  First  Sergeant.  —  G.  M. 
Dudley. 

Company  C.  —  Captain.  —  I.  R.  Jones ;  First  Lieutenant.  —  W.  L. 
Burchsted;  Second  Lieutenant. — G.  H.  Sinionds,  Jr.;  First  Sergeant. — 
C.  D.  Sawyer.    ' 

Company  D.  —  Captain. — Alfred  Rogers,  Jr.;  First  Lieutenant. — 
W.  A.  Ladd;  Second  Lieutenant. — G.  A.  Skinner;  First  Sergeant. — 
A.  S.  Dillaway. 

Company  E.  —  Captain. — W.  A.  Buckley;  First  Lieutenant.  —  E.  D- 
Danielson;  Second  Lieutenant. — T.  J.  Kenney;  First  Sergeant. — H.  B. 
Gray. 

Company  F.  —  Captain. — Carl  Schindler;  First  Lieutenant. — E.  J. 
Burke;  Second  Lieutenant. — Lemuel  Pope,  Jr.;  First  Sergeant. — A.  J. 
Houghton. 

Company  G. —  Captain. — F.  V.  Chipman  ;  First  Lieutenant. — A.  P. 
Moran;  Second  Lieutenant. — C.   S.  Wing;   First  Sergeant.  —  H.  I.  Hatch. 

Company  H.  —  Captain.  —  M.  F.  Rogers  ;  First  Lieutenant.  —  A.  L.  Rice ; 
Second  Lieutenant.  —  D.  F.  McAulifFe ;  First  Sergeant.  —  G.  H.  L.  Murphy. 

Drum  Corps.  —  Major.  — C.  E.  Haynes  ;  First  Sergeant.  —  R.  J.  Goodnow. 


ORGANIZATION 

OF 

SCHOOL     COMMITTEE 

FOR 

1890. 


SCHOOL   COMMITTEE,  1890. 


[Term  expires  January,  1891.] 


Emily  A.  Fifield, 
John  G.  Blake, 
Thomas  O'Grady,  Jr., 
George  R.  Swasey, 


Russell  D.  Elliott, 
Joseph  D.  Fallon,' 
Charles  M.  Green, 
William  A.  Mowry. 


[Term  expires  January,  1892.] 


Solomon  Schindler, 
Laliah  B.  Pingree, 
Samuel  B.  Capen, 
J.  P.  C.  Winship, 


Liberty  D.  Packard, 
Thomas  J.  Emery, 
Richard  C.  Humphreys, 
Willard  S.  Allen. 


[Term  expires  January,  1893.] 
Stillman  B.  Allen,  i  Fred  G.  Pettigrove, 

Charles  T.  Gallagher,  George  E.  Mecuen, 

Caroline  E.  Hastings,  ;  Elizabeth  C.  Keller, 

Benjamin  B.  Whittemore,  i  Charles  E.  Daniels. 

OFFICERS   OF   THE   BOARD. 


President, 

Hon.  Charles  T.  Gallagher. 

Secretary.  Auditing  Clerk. 

Phineas  Bates.  William  J.  Porter. 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Edwin  P.  Seaver. 

Supervisors. 

Samuel  W.  Mason,  John  Kneeland, 

Ellis  Peterson,  George  H.  Conley, 

Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Mrs.  Louisa  P.  Hopkins. 

Messenger. 

Alvah  H.  Peters. 


Resigned  June  24,  '. 
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STANDING   COMMITTEES. 


Accounts.  —  George  R.  Swasey,  Chairman;  Messrs.  Capen,  Packard,  W.  S. 

Allen,  and  Whittemore. 
Annual  Report.  —  Liberty  D.  Packard,   Chairman  ;  Mrs.  Keller  and  Mr. 

Daniels. 
JDrawing.  —  Charles  M.  Green,   Chairman;  Mr.  Gallagher,  Miss  Pingree, 

Messrs.  Pettigrove  and  O'Orady. 
Elections. — J.  P.  C.  Winship,  Chairman  ;  Messrs.  Packard  and  Swasey. 
EvENJNG   Schools.  —  George  K.   Swasey,    Chairman;    Messrs.   Gallagher, 

Emery,  W.  S.  Allen,  and  Schindler. 
Examination's.  — Joseph  D.  Fallon,  Chairman  ;  Mrs.  Fifield,  Messrs.  Emery, 

Mowry,  and  Winship. 
Horace  Mann   School.  —  Caroline  E.  Hastings,   Chairman;   Mrs.  Fifield 

and  Mr.  Green. 
Hygiene.  —  Russell  D.   Elliott,    Chairman;   Messrs.   Blake,   S.   B.    Allen, 

Mrs.  Keller,  and  Mr.  Pettigrove. 
iKinuergartens. — Laliah  B.   Pingree,    Chairman;    Mrs.    Fifield,    Messrs. 

Swasey,  Schindler,  and  Mrs.  Keller. 
Legislative   Matters.  —  Joseph  D.   Fallon,   Chairman;   Messrs.  Swasey 

and  Capen. 
Manual  Training   Schools. — John  G.  Blake,    Chairman,;    Mrs.  Fifield, 

Miss  Pingree,  Messrs.  Capen  and  O'Grady. 
Music—  Solomon   Schindler,    Chairman;    Messrs.   Packard,   Whittemore, 

Humphreys,  and  Mecuen. 
Nominations.  —  Samuel   B.   Capen,    Chaij-man ;    Miss    Hastings,   Messrs. 

Humphreys,  W.  S.  Allen,  and  Mecuen. 
Physical  Training.  —  William  A.  Mowry,   Chairman;  Mr.  Winship,  Miss 

Hastings,  Mrs.  Keller,  and  Mr.  Mecuen. 
Rules  and   Regulations.  — Thomas  J.   Emery,   Chairman ;    Mr.   Fallon, 

Mrs.  Fifield,  Messrs.  Capen  and  S.  B.  Allen, 
Salaries. — Benjamin  B.   Whittemore,    Chairman;  Messrs.    W.   S.   Allen, 

Daniels,  Mecuen,  and  Mrs.  Keller. 
School-Houses.  —  Samuel  B.  Capen,   Chairman ;  Messrs.  Packard,  S.  B. 

Allen,  Pettigrove,  and  Humphreys. 
SjiwiNG.  — Emily  A.  Fifield,  Chairman ;  Mr.  Swasey,  Misses  Hastings  and 

Pingree,  and  Mrs.  Keller. 
Supplies.  —  Russell  D.  Elliott,   Chairman  ;  Messrs.   Humphreys,  Winship, 

Daniels,  and  Pettigrove. 
Text-Books.  —  John  G.  Blake,   Chairman;  Messrs.  Fallon,  Green,  W.  S. 

Allen,  and  Schindler. 
Truant-Officers.  —  Russell    D.    Elliott,    Chairman ;    Messrs.    Gallagher. 

Whittemore,  Daniels,  and  O'Grady. 
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NORMAL,   HIGH   SCHOOL,   AND   DIVISION 
COMMITTEES. 


Normal  School. —  William  A.  Mowry,  Chairman;  Mr.  S.  B.  Allen,  Mrs. 
Fificld,  Miss  Pingree,  and  Mr.  Winsliip. 

HiQH  Schools.  —  Thomas  J.  Emery,  Chairman;  Messrs.  Blake,  Fallon, 
Gallagher,  and  Green. 

First  Division.  —  Willard  S.  Allen,  Chairman;  Messrs.  Daniels,  Emery, 
Packard,  and  Pettigrove. 

Second  Division. — Charles  E.  Daniels,  Chairman;  Messrs.  W.  S.  Allen, 
Elliott,  O'Grady,  and  Pettigrove. 

Third  Division. — Russell  D.  Elliott,  Chairman;  Messrs.  Fallon,  Green, 
Miss  Pingree,  and  Mr.  Swasey. 

Fourth  Division.  —  George  R.  Swasey,  Chairman;  Messrs.  S.  B.  Allen, 
Green,  Miss  Pingree,  and  Mr.  Schindler. 

Fifth  Division.  —  Solomon  Schindler,  Chairman;  Messrs.  Blake,  Emery, 
Miss  Hastings,  and  Mr.  Mecuen. 

Sixth  Division,  —  Liberty  D.  Packard,  Chairman;  Messrs.  Fallon,  Galla- 
gher, Mowry,  and  Winship. 

Seventh  Division.  —  Richard  C.  Humphreys,  Chairman;  Mr.  S.  B.  Allen, 
Miss  Hastings,  Messrs.  Mecuen  and  Whittemore. 

Eighth  Division.  —  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Fifield,  Mrs.  Kel- 
ler, Messrs.  O'Grady  and  Winship. 

Ninth  Division.  —  Emily  A.  Fifield,  Chairman;  Mr.  Humphreys,  Mrs. 
Keller,  Messrs.  Mowry  and  Whittemore. 


SCHOOLS. 


Normal  School  and  Rice  Training  School. 

Latin  School,  Girls'  Latin  School,  English,  Girls',  Roxbury,  Dorchester, 
Charlestown,  West  Roxbury,  Brighton,  and  East  Boston  High  Schools. 

GRAMMAR     SCHOOLS. 

First  Division.  —  Adams,  Chapman,  Emerson,  Lyman. 

(SecowcZ  i>iVtsio?r.  —  Bunker  Hill,  Frothingham,  Harvard,  Prescott,  Warren. 

Third  Division.  — Bowdoin,  Eliot,  Hancock,  Phillips,  Wells. 

Fourth  Division.  — Brimmer,  Prince,  Quincy,  Winthrop. 

Fifth  Division.  —  Dwight,  Everett,  Franklin,  Hyde,  Sherwin. 
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Sixth   Division.  —  Bigelow,   Gaston,  John  A.  Andrew,  Lawrence,  Lincoln, 

Norcross,  Shurtleff,  Thomas  N.  Hart. 
Seventh  Division.  —  Comins,  Dearborn,  Dillaway,  Dudley,  George  Putnam, 

Hugh  O'Brien,  Lewis,  Lowell,  Martin. 
Eighth   Division.  —  Agassiz,  AUston,  Bennett,  Charles   Sumner,   Hillside, 

Mt.  Vernon. 
Ninth    Division. — Edward    Everett,   Gibson,    Harris,    Henry    L.    Pierce, 

Mather,  Minot,  Stoughton,  Tileston. 

SUPERINTENDENT   OF   SCHOOLS. 

Edwin  P.  Seayer,  Newton  Highlands.     Office  hours,  Mondays  to  Fridays, 
1  to  2  P.M. 


BOAED   OF   SUPERVISOKS. 


Samuel  W.  Mason,  105  Washington  ave.,  Chelsea.  Office  hour,  Friday, 
1  P.M. 

Ellis  Peterson,  305  Chestnut  ave.,  Jamaica  Plain.  Office  hour,  Thursday, 
4.30  to  5.30  P.M. 

Robert  C.  Metcalf,  97  Mt.  Pleasant  ave.,  Roxbury.  Office  hour,  Satur- 
day, 11  A.M.  to  12  M. 

John  Kneeland,  31  Winthrop  street,  Roxbury.  Office  hour,  Wednesday, 
4.30  P.M. 

George  H.  Conley,  9G  Mt.  Pleasant  ave.,  Ro.xbury.  Office  hour,  Monday, 
4.30  P.M. 

Mrs.  Looisa  P.  Hopkins,  140  Beacon  street.  Office  hour,  Wednesday, 
4.30  P.M. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors   on   the   Friday  following 
each  regular  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  at  2.30  P.M. 
Office  hours  of  Supervisors  at  School  Committee  Building. 

SUPERVISORS    OF   SCHOOLS. 

Samuel  W.  Mason.  —  Charlestown  and  East  Boston  High  Schools;  Adams, 
Bunker  Hill,  Chapman,  Emerson,  Frothingliam,  Harvard,  Lyman,  Pres- 
cott,  and  Warren  districts ;  Webb,  Noble,  and  Common  street,  Kinder- 
gartens. 

Ellis  Peterson.  — Latin,  Girls'  Latin,  Brighton  High,  West  Roxbury  High, 
and  Horace  Mann  Schools;  Agassiz,  Allston,  Bennett,  Charles  Sumner, 
Dwight,  Everett,  Franklin,  Hillside,  and  Mt.  Vernon  districts ;  Apple- 
ton  street,  Green  street,  Rutland  street,  and  Union  street.  Kindergartens. 
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RonERT  C.  Metcai.f.  — Normal,  ami  Roxbnry  High  schools;  Comins,  Dear- 
born, Dillaway,  Dudley,  George  Putnam,  Hugh  O'Brien,  Lewis,  Lowell, 
and  Martin  districts;  Cottage  place,  Francis  street,  George  Putnam, 
Quincy  street,  Smith  street,   and  Yeoman  street,  Kindergartens. 

John  Kneeland.  —  Dorchester  High  Seliool;  Edward  Everett,  Gibson, 
Harris,  Henry  L.  Pierce,  Hyde,  Mather,  Minot,  Prince,  Quincy,  Rice, 
Sherwin,  Stoughton,  and  Tileston  districts;  Field's  corner,  Hudson 
street,  Neponset,  Prince,  Ruggles  street,  and  Walpole  street.  Kinder- 
gartens. 

George  H.  Conley. — English  High  School;  Andrew,  Bigelow,  Gaston, 
Lawrence,  Norcross,  ShurtlefF,  and  Thomas  N.  Hart  districts ;  Howe  and 
Thomas  N.  Hart,  Kindergartens. 

Mrs.  Louisa  p.  Hopkins.  —  Girls' High  School ;  Bowdoin,  Brimmer,  Eliot, 
Hancock,  Phillips,  Wells,  and  Winthrop  districts;  Baldwin,  Cushman, 
North  Bennet  street.  North  Margin  street.  Sharp,  Starr  King,  Warren- 
ton  street,  and  Winchell,  Kindergartens. 

SUPERVISORS    IN    CHARGE    OF   BRANCHES    OF   INSTRUCTION. 
Samuel  W.  Mason. — Physical  Culture,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  History, 

Writing. 
Ellis  Peterson.  —  Arithmetic,  in  a  part  of  the  city  (Divisions  5,  8,  7,  8,  9), 

Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Greek,  Psychology. 
Robert  C.   Metcalf.  —  Language  (oral  and  written  expression).  Grammar, 

Chemistry. 
John  Kneeland. — Reading,  English  Literature,  Physics. 
George  H.  Conley. — Arithmetic,  in  a  part  of  city  (Divisions  I,  2,  3,  4), 

Book-keeping,  Latin,  French. 
Mrs.  Louisa  P.  Hopkins.  —  Observation  Lessons,  Geography,  Astronomy, 

Botany,  Zoology,  Sewing. 


NORMAL   SCHOOL. 


Corner  of  Dartmouth  and  Appleton  streets. 
Head- Master.  —  Larkin     Dunton.       Sub- Master.  —  Wallace    C.     Boyden. 
1st  Asst.  —  L.  Theresa  Moses.     2 J,  Assts.  — Annie  E.   Chace,  Katharine  H. 
Shuto,  Dora  Williams,  V.  Colonna  Murray.     Special. —  W.  Bertha  Hintz, 
Laura  Fisher. 

RICE   TRAINING   SCHOOL.     (Boys.) 
grammar. 
Corner  of  Dartmouth  and  Appleton  streets. 
Master.  —  D.  A.  Hamlin.     Sub-Masters.  —  Charles  F.  Kimball,  Joseph  L. 
Caverly.      1st  Asst. — Florence  MarshaU.     2d  Assts.  —  Almira  I.  Wilson, 
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Dora'Brown,  Ella  T.  Gould,  Mabel  L.  Warner,  Miriam  W.  Dike,  Bessie  H. 
Chapin.  3d  Assts. — Lizzie  M.  Eurnhara,  Eliza  Cox,  Mattie  H.  Jackson. 
Janitor.  —  Amos  Albee. 

PRIMARY. 

Appleton  street. 
1st  ^ssA  —  Gertrude  E.  Bigclow.     2d  Assts. —  'EWa.  F.  Wyman,  Mabel  I. 
Emerson,  Agnes  B.  Hudson.     3d  Assts.  — Grace  Hooper,  Sarah  E.  Bowers, 
Emma  L.  Wyman,  Clara  C.  Dunn.     Janitor.  —  George  W.  Collings. 


LATIN   AND   HIGH    SCHOOLS. 


PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL.  (Bots.) 
Warren  avenue. 
Head- Master. — Moses  Merrill.  Masters.  —  Charles  J.  Capen,  Arthur  I. 
Fiske,  Joseph  W.  Chadwick,  Byron  Groce,  Edward  P.  Jackson,  Frank  W. 
Freeborn,  John  K.  Richardson,  Grenville  C.  Emery,  George  W.  Rollins. 
Junior- Masters. —  Henry  C.Jones,  Thomas  A.  Mullen,  Francis  De  M.  Dunn, 
George  E.  Howes,  Isaac  B.  Burgess.     Janitor.  — Matthew  R.  Walsh. 


GIRLS'   LATIN    SCHOOL. 
West  Newton  street. 
Head-Master. — John    Tetlow.     Master. — Lyman  R.    Williston.     Assist- 
ants.—  Jennie  R.   Sheldon,  Augusta  R.   Curtis,  Jessie  Girdwood,  Alice  H. 
Luce,  Mary  C.  C.  Goddard,  Mary  J.  Foley.     Physical  Culture.  —  Martha  S. 
Hussey.     Janitor.  — John  Murphy,  Jr. 


ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL.  (Boys.) 
Montgomery  street. 
Head-Master. — Francis  A.  Waterhouse.  Masters. — Robert  E.  Babson, 
L.  Hall  Grandgent,  Charles  B.  Travis,  Alfred  P.  Gage,  John  F.  Casey, 
Manson  Seavy,  Jerome  V.  Poole,  Samuel  C.  Smith.  Junior- Masters. — 
Wm.  H.  Sylvester,  Rufus  P.  Williams,  Frank  O.  Carpenter,  Melvin  J.  Hill, 
James  E.  Thomas,  George  W.  Evans,  William  B.  Snow,  James  A.  Beatley, 
Albert  P.  Walker,  Charles  P.  Lebon,  Harry  C.  Shaw,  James  Mahoney, 
Joseph  Y.  Bergen,  Jr.,  William  T.  Strong,  Samuel  F.  Tower.  Janitor.  — 
Patrick  W.  Tiifhe. 
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GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
West  Newton  street. 
Head-Master.  —  John  Tetlow.  Junior- Master.  —  Samuel  Thurber.  Asst, 
Principal.  —  Harriet  E.  Caryl.  1st  Asst.  —  Margaret  A.  Badger.  Assist- 
ants.—  M.  Medora  Adams,  Zephirine  N.  Brown,  Alia  W.  Foster,  Charlotte 
M.  Gardner,  Helen  A.  Gardner,  Isabel  P.  George,  Emma  W.  Kaan,  Augusta 
C.  Kimball,  Mary  B.  King,  Katherine  Knapp,  ParnoU  S.  Murray,  S.  J.  C. 
Needham,  Emerette  0.  Patch,  Emma  G.  Shaw,  Sarah  A.  Shorey,  Lizzie  L. 
Smith,  Adeline  L.  Sylvester,  Lucy  R.  Woods.  Vocal  and  Physical  Culture. 
—  Sara  E.  Miller.  Chemistry.  —  Laura  B.  White.  Laboratory  Asst. — 
Margaret  C.  Brawley.     Janitor.  — John  Murphy,  Jr. 


ROXBURY     HIGH     SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Kenilworth  street. 
Head-Master. —  Charles  M.  Clay.    Junior- Masters. —  Nathaniel  S.  French, 
John  C.  Ryder.     1st  Asst.  —  Emily  Weeks.     Assistants.  —  Eliza   D.   Gard- 
ner, Clara  H.  Balch,  Edith  A.  Parkhurst,  Persis  P.  Drake,  Annie  N.  Crosby, 
Nellie  A.  Bragg,  Susie  C.  Lougee.     Janitor.  — Thomas  Colligan. 


DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Centre  street,  corner  Dorchester  avenue. 

Master.  —  Charles  J.  Lincoln.     Junior- Master.  — Albert  S.  Perkins.     ^5- 

sistants.  —  Rebecca  V.  Humphrey,  Laura  F.   Hovey,  Elizabeth  M.   Ritter, 

Mary   A.    H.    Fuller,   Edith   S.    Gushing,   Emily   J.    Tucker.      Janitor.  — 

Thomas  J.  Hatch. 


CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Monument  square. 
Head-Master. — John  O.  Norris.      Junior- Master.  —  Edward   F.  Holden. 
Assistants.  —  Alia  F.  Young,  Abbie  F.  Nye,   Sarah  Shaw,  Mary  E.  Uphara. 
Janitor.  —  Joseph  Smith. 


WEST  ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 
El/ii  street,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Master.  —  George  C.  Mann.     Assistants.  —  Edna  F.  Calder,  Josephine  L. 
Sanborn,  Emily  L   Clark.     Janitor.  —  J.  J.  Wentworth. 
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BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL.     (Bots  and  Girls.) 
Academy  Hill. 
Master. — Benjamin  Wormelle.     Assistants.  —  Marion  A.  Hawes,  Ida  M. 
Curtis.     Janitor.  — J.  Q.  A.  Cushman. 


EAST  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL.     (Bots  and  Girls.) 
Public  Library  Building,  Paris  and  Meridian  streets. 
Master. — John  F.  Eliot.     Assistants.  —  Lucy  R.  Beadle,  Kate  W.  Cash- 
ing, Josiah  P.  Ryder,  Abby  C.  Howes.     Janitor.  —  Daniel  S.  Sweeney. 


SPECIAL    INSTRUCTORS. 


Henry  Hitchings,  Director. 


Henry  G.  Carey.  Latin,  Girls'  Latin,  English  High,  Girls'  High,  Roxbury 
High,  Dorchester  High,  Charlestown  High,  West  Roxbury  High,  Brighton 
High,  East  Boston  High,  Schools. 

Hosea  E.  Holt.  Normal,  Rice,  Wells,  Eliot,  Hancock,  Bigelow,  Gaston, 
John  A.  Andrew,  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Norcross,  Shurtleff',  Thomas  N. 
Hart,  Bowdoin,  Phillips,  Schools. 

J.  M.  Mason.  Adams,  Chapman,  Emerson,  Lyman,  Bunker  Hill,  Frothing- 
ham.  Harvard,  Prescott,  Warren,  Brimmer,  Quincy,  Winthrop,  Schools. 

James  M.  McLaughlin.  Comins,  Dearborn,  Dudley,  Dillaway,  George  Put- 
nam, Hugh  O'Brien,  Lewis,  Lowell,  Martin,  Agassiz,  Charles  Sumner, 
Hillside,  Mt.  Vernon,  Schools. 

Leonard  B.  Marshall.  Prince,  Dwight,  Everett,  Franklin,  Hyde,  Sherwin, 
Allston,  Bennett,  Edward  Everett,  Gibson,  Harris,  Mather,  Minot,  Henry 
L.  Pierce,  Stoughton,  Tileston,  Schools. 

MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

Charles  H.  Grandgent,  Director.  . 

Henri  Morand,  J.  Frederick  Stein,  Assistants.      \ 

MILITARY    DRILL. 

Hobart  Moore.  Latin,  English  High,  Roxbury  High,  Dorchester  High, 
Charlestown  High,  West  Roxbury  High,  Brighton  High,  East  Boston  High, 
Schools. 

A.  Dakin,  Armorer. 
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SEWING. 

C.  L.  Bigelow.     Bowdoin,  Prince,  Schools. 

Mrs.  Sarali  J.  Bray.     Frothingham,  Harvard,  Prescott,  Schools. 

Mrs.  Annie  E.  Brazer.     Lowell  School. 

Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Brown.     Comins,  Winthrop,  Schools. 

Helen  L.  Burton.     Gibson,  Lewis,  Horace  Mann,  Schools. 

Mrs.  Catherine  J.  Cadogan.     Norcross  School. 

Mrs.  Eliza  M.  Cleary.     ShurtleflF  School. 

Mrs.  Susan  M.  Cousens.     Chapman,  Emerson,  Schools. 

Isabella  Gumming.     Winthrop  Scliool. 

Mrs.  Kate  A.  Doherty.     Hancock  School. 

Mrs.  Olive  C.  Hapgood.     George  Putnam,  Hillside,  Schools. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Jacobs.     Dearborn,  Hugh  O'Brien,  Schools. 

Margaret  A.  Kelley.     Hyde  School. 

Lizzie  S.  Kcnna.     John  A.  Andrew  School. 

Mary  J.  McEntyre.     Norcross  School. 

Catherine  C.  Nelson.     Minot,  Pierce,  Stoughton,  Tileston,  Schools. 

Sarah  H.  Norman.     Gaston,  Shurtleff,  Schools. 

Mary  E.  Patterson.     Gaston  School. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Power.     Lyman  School. 

M.  Elizabeth  Robbins.     Adams  School. 

Mrs.  Martha  A.  Sargent.     Everett  Scliool. 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Skilton.     Bunker  Hill,  Prescott,  Warren,  Schools. 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Stall.     Allston,  Bennett,  Schools. 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Stevens.     Wells  School. 

Lizzie  A.  Thomas.     Franklin  School. 

Mrs.  Emma  A.  Waterhouse.     Dillaway  School. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Willis.     Edward  Everett,  Harris,  Mather,  Schools. 

Ellen  M.  Wills.     Cliarles  Sumner,  Mt.  Vernon,  Schools. 

Esther  L.  Young.     Martin  School. 


FIRST    DIVISION. 


ADAMS    SCHOOL.     CBors   and   Girls.) 
Belmont  square,  East  Boston. 
Master. — Frank  F.  Preble.     Sub- Master. — Joel  C.   Bolan.     1st  Asst. — 
Mary  M.  Morse.    2d  Asst. — Clara  Robbins.     3d  Assts. — EUenette  Pills- 
bury,  Lina  H.  Cook,  Sarah  E.  McPiiaill,  Albertina  A.  Martin,  Harriet  Sturte- 
vant,  M.  Luetta  Choate,  Jennie  A.  Mayer.     Janitor.  —  Michael  J.  Burke. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


ADAMS  SCHOOL,  SUMNER  STREET. 

4tli  Assis.  —  Ellen  M.  Robbins,  Jane  A.  Soutter. 


WEBSTER-STREET     SCHOOL. 


2d  Asst. —  Anna  E.  Reed.      4th  Assts. — Emma  W.   Weston,    Mary    A. 
Palmer,  Nellie  B.  Tucker.     Janitor.  —  Mary  Campbell. 


CHAPMAN  SCHOOL.  (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Eutaw  street,  East  Boston. 
Master.  —  George  R.  Marble.  Sub-Master. — Tilson  A.  Mead.  1st  Assts. 
—  Annie  M.  Crozier,  Jane  F.  Reid.  2d  Assts. — Maria  D.  Kimball,  Sarah 
r.  Tenney.  3d  Assts. — Angeline  Crosby,  Carrie  M.  Locke,  Margaret  B. 
Erskine,  Lucy  E.  Woodwell,  Mary  E.  Buffuni,  Jennie  L.  Waterbury,  Kate 
L.  Niland.     Janitor.  —  James  E.  Burdakin. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

TAPPAN     SCHOOL,     LEXINGTON     STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Hannah  E.  Crafts.  4ih  Assts.  —  Nellie  F.  Holt,  Mary  C.  Hall, 
Marietta  Duncan,  Clara  A.  Otis,  Calista  W.  McLeod.  Janitor.  —  Henry  A. 
Lewis. 


EMERSON  SCHOOL.  (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Prescoit  strett,  East  Bostgn. 
Master. — James  F.  Blackinton.  Sub-Master. — Horatio  D.  Newton.  1st 
Assts.  —  Mary  A.  Ford,  Bernice  A.  DeMerritt.  2d  Assts.  —  Frances  H. 
Turner,  Annie  S.  Hayward.  3d  Assis.  —  Carrie  Ford,  Mary  D.  Day,  Helen 
M.  Souther,  Laura  S.  Plummer,  H.  Elizabeth  Cutter,  Juliette  J,  Pierce, 
Emma  I.  Irving.     Janitor.  — Edward  S.  Chessman. 

ORIENT     HEIGHTS. 

3d  ^ssi!s.  —  Fannie  O.  Bartlett,  Mary  E.  Sullivan. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

EMERSON     SCHOOL,     PRESCOTT     STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  Hannah  L.  Manson,  Almaretta  J.  Critchett. 
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NOBLE  SCHOOL,  PRINCETON  STHEET. 

'  2d  Asst.  —  Mary  E.  Plummer.  4ih  Assts.  — Margaret  A.  Bartlett,  Eliza- 
bctli  A.  Turner,  Harrictte  E.  Litchfield,  Susan  A.  Slavin,  Lizzie  M.  Morris- 
sey.     Janitor.  —  George  J.  Merritt. 

ORIENT     HEIGHTS. 

4tli  Asst.  —  Caroline  E.  Nutter. 

BENNINGTON-STREET     CHAPEL. 

4ih  Asst.  —  Charlotte  G.  Ray. 


LYMAN  SCHOOL.  (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Come?-  Paris  and  Decatur  streets,  East  Boston. 
Master.  —  Augustus  H.  Kelley.  Sub-Master. — Herbert  L.  Morse.  1st 
^s5/s.  —  Cordelia  Lothrop,  Eliza  F.  Russell.  2d  Assts.—  'Mavy  A.  Turner, 
Amelia  H.  Pitman.  3d  Assts. — Mary  P.  E.  Tewksbury,  Ida  E.  Halliday, 
Sibylla  A.  Bailey,  Fanny  M.  Morris,  Clara  B.  George,  Mary  E.  Morse, 
Mabel  F.  Wilkins,  Emma   M.  Bates.     Janitor.  — William  G.  Riordan. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

AUSTIN    SCHOOL,    PARIS    STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Anna  I.  Duncan.  4th  Assts.  —  Fidelia  D.  Merrick,  Josephine 
A.  Ayers,  Lena  E.  Synette,  Mary  E.  Williams.  Janitor.  —  Mrs.  Ellen 
Higginson. 

WEBB  SCHOOL,  PORTER  STREET. 

2d  .45*-!!.  —  Nellie  M.  Porter.  4t1i  ^ssifs.  —  Abby  D.  Beale,  Mary  L. 
Sweeney.     Janitor. — Mrs.  Matilda  Davis. 
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BUNKER  HILL  SCHOOL.  (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Baldwin  street,  Charlestown. 
Master.  —  Samuel  J.  Bullock.  Sub-Master.  —  Henry  F.  Sears.  1st  Assts. 
—  Abby  P.  Josselyn,  Harriet  H.  Norcross.  2d  Assts.  — M^vy  E.  Minter, 
Angelia  M.  Knowlcs.  3d  Assts.  — lA^O.  Hurd,  Annie  F.  McMahon,  Clara 
B.  Brown,  Eleanor  S.  Wolff,  Ruth  C.  Mills,  Anna  M.  Prescott,  Cora  V. 
George,  Charlotte  E.  Soavey,  Kate  C.  Thompson.     Janitor.  —  G.  H.  Gibbs. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

IIAVERHILL-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4ih  Assis. — Mary  S.  Thomas,  Annie  B.  Hunter.  Janitor.  —  Margaret 
O'Brien. 

BUNKER    IIILI.-STREET    SCHOOL,    COR.    CHARLES    STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Elizabetli  B.  Norton.  4th  Assts.  —  Mary  E.  P^landers,  Sarah 
A.  Smitii,  Carrie  M.  Arnold,  EfHe  G.  Hazen,  Jennie  F.  White,  Ada  E. 
Bowler,  Mary  D.  Richardson.     Janitor. — Josiah  C.  Burbank. 

MURRAY  CHAPEL,  BUNKER  HILL  STREET. 

4th  Assts. — Kate  C.Brooks,  Ella  L.  Thompson.  Janitor.  —  Samuel  C. 
Smith. 


FROTHINGHAM  SCHOOL.  (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Corner  of  Prospect  and  Edgeworth  streets,  Charlestown. 
Master. — William  B.  Atwood.  Sub-Master. — James  E.  Hayes.  1st 
-■IssiJs.  —  Charlotte  E.  Camp,  Bial  W.  Willard.  2d  .4ssi!s.  —  Arabella  P. 
Moulton,  Sarah  H.  Nowell.  3d  Assts.  —  Ellen  R.  Stone,  Margaret  J. 
O'Hea,  Jennie  E.  Tobey,  Lucy  A.  Seaver,  Ellen  A.  Chapin,  Mary  Coles- 
worthy,  Cecelia  A.  Kelley.     Janitor.  —  Warren  J.  Small. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

FROTHINGHAM  SCHOOL,  PROSPECT  STREET. 

4th  Assts. — Persis  M.    Whittemore,   Martha  Yeaton,    Mary  E.   Corbett, 
Florence  G.  Morse. 

MOULTON-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th   Assis.  —  Nellie  L.    CuUis,  Louisa  W.    Huntress,  Mary   E.    Delaney, 
P'annie  M.  Lamson.     Janitor.  —  Jeremiah  F.  Horrigan. 

FREMONT-PLACE    SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  — Abbie  C.  McAulifFe.     Janitor.  —  Mrs.  Mary  Watson. 


HARVARD  SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Devens  street,  Charlestown. 
Master. — W.  E.   Eaton.     Sub- Master.  —  Darius    Hadley.       1st   Assts. — 
Sarah  E.   Leonard,  Mary  A.   Lovering.     2d  Assts.  —  Abbie  M.  Libby,  Julia 
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E.  Harrington.  3d  Assis. —  EVuahL^th  W.  Allen,  Ida  B.  Nute,  Amy  K.  Chap- 
man, Sarah  J.  Perkins,  Caily  E.  Gary,  Annie  E.  O'Connor,  Mary  E.  Kclley, 
Olive  J.  Sawyer,  Myra  F.  Towle.     Janitor.  —  Frances  A.  Hewes. 


TRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

IIAHVARD-IIILL    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  — Fannie  A.  Foster.  4th  Assis.  —  Grace  A.  Bredeen,  Louisa  A. 
Whitman,  Elizabeth  F.  Doane,  Elizabeth  R.  Cormier,  Lana  J.  Wood,  Sarah 
J.  Worcester,  Elizabeth  G.  Desmond.     Janitor.  —  L.  H.  Hayward. 

COMMON-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Catherine  C.  Brower.'Elizabeth  R.  Brower,  Agnes  A.  Herlihy, 
Theresa  G.  Power.     Janitor.  — L.  H.  Haywood. 


PRESCOTT  SCHOOL.  (Boys  and  Girls) 
Elm  street,  Charlestown. 
Master.  —  Edwin  T.  Home.  Sub-Master.  —  William  H.  Furber.  1st 
Asst.  —  V>Q\\Q  P.  Winslow.  2dAsst.  —  Ma.vy  C.  Sawyer.  3d  Assts. — 
Julia  C.  Powers,  Lydia  A.  Nason,  Elizabeth  J.  Farnsworth,  Frances  A. 
Craigen,  Julia  F.  Sawyer,  M.  Lizzie  Mailman,  Minnie  E.  Ward.  Janitor. 
—  Thomas  Merritt. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

POLU-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assis.  —  Mary  E.  Franklin,  Ilattie  L.  Todd,  Alice  Simpson,  Nellie  J. 
Breed,  Elizabeth  J.  Doherty,  Lizzie  Simpson.  Janitor.  —  Waller  I. 
Sprague. 

MEDFORD-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Lydia  E.  Hapenny,  Kate  M.  Porter,  Ruphine  A.  Morris. 
Janitor.  —  Mrs.  Catharine  C.  Smith. 


WARREN    SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Corner  of  Pearl  and  Summer  streets,  Charlestown. 

Master.  —  E.  B.  Gay.  Sub-Master.  —  Edward  Stickney.  1st  Assts.  — 
Sarah  M.  Chandler,  Elizabeth  Swords.  2d  Assts.  —  Anna  D.  Dalton,  Ellen 
A.  Pratt.  3d  Assts.  —  Mary  F.  Haire,  Marietta  F.  Allen,  Abby  E.  Holt, 
Alice  M.  Raymond,  Alice  Hall,  Mary  E.  Pierce,  Anna  M.  Pond,  Katharine 
A.  Sweeney.     Janitor.  —  John  P.  Swift. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

WARREN  SCHOOL,  PEARL  STREET. 

4th  Asst.  —  Caroline  E.  Osgood. 

CROSS-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Mary   F.    Kittredge,    Fannie   L.  Osgood.     Janitor.  —  Alice 
M.  Lyons. 

MEAD-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  M.  Josephine   Smith,  Cora   A.    Wiley,  Carrie  F.  Gammell, 
Abby  G.  Grandison.     Janitor.  —  James  Sliute. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 


BOWDOIN  SCHOOL.     (Girls.) 

Mijrtle  street. 

Master. — Alonzo  Meserve.     1st  Assts.  —  Sarah  R.  Smith,  Mary  Youiisi. 

2il  Asst.  —  Sarah  O.  Brickett.     3d  Assts.  —Eliza  A.  Fay,  Irene  W.  Went- 

worth,  Dora  E.  Pitcher,  Ella  L.  Macomber,  S.  Frances  Perry,  Martha  T. 

O'Hea,  E.  Laura  Tilden.     Janitor.  —  James  Hamilton. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

SOMERSET-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Sarah  E.  Brown,  Mabel  West,  Clara  J.  Reynolds.  Jani- 
tor. —  Mary  A.  Maguire. 

SHARP     SCHOOL,    ANDERSON    STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Elizabeth  R.  Preston.  4ih  Assts.  —  Mary  E.  O'Leary,  Mary 
E.  Abercrombie,  Harriet  L.  Smith,  Julia  G.  L.  Morse.  Janitor.  —  Henry 
Randolph. 


ELIOT  SCHOOL.  (Boys.) 
North  Bennet  street. 
Blaster.  —  Samuel  Harrington.  Sub-Masters.  —  Granville  S.  Webster, 
Walter  A.  Robinson,  John  J.  Sheehan.  1st  Asst.  —  Frances  M.  Bodge. 
2d  Asst.  —  Adolin  M.  Steele.  3d  Assts.  —  Kate  L.  Dodge,  Luciette  A. 
Wentworth,  Mary  Heaton,  Minnie  I.  Folger,  M.  Ella  Wilkins,  Mary  E. 
Hanney,  Isabel  R.  Haskins,  Annie  M.  H.  Gillespie,  Elizabeth  C.  Harding, 
Agnes  C.  Moore.     Janitor.  —  P.  J.  Riordan, 
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WARE  SCHOOL,  NORTH  BENNET  STREET. 

3d  Assts.  —  Genevieve  C.  Roach,  Margaret  E.   Dacey,  Rose  A.  Carrigan. 
Janitor.  —  Wni.  Swanzey. 

I'ORMORT    SCHOOL,    SNELLING    PLACE. 

Sd  Assts.  —  Mary  V.  Cunningham,  M.  Persis  Taylor. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

PORMORT    SCHOOL,    SNELLING    PLACE. 

2d  Asst.  —  Rosa  M.  E.  Reggio.  4th  Assis.  —  Sophia  E.  Krey,  M.  Eliza- 
beth McGinley,  Sylvia  A.  Richards.     Janitor.  —  Wm.   Swanzey. 

FREEMAN    SCHOOL,    CHARTER     STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Juliette  Davis.  4th  Assts.  —  A.  Augusta  Coleman,  Nellie  G. 
Murphy,  Marcella  E.  Donegan,  Harriet  E.  Lampee.  Janitor.  —  Bartholo- 
mew S.  O'Dowd. 


HANCOCK  SCHOOL.  (Girls.) 
Parmenter  street. 
Master.  — Lewis  H.  Dutton.  1st  Assts.  — Ellen  B.  Sawtelle,  Amy  E. 
Bradford.  2d  Assts.  —  Josephine  M.  Robertson,  Katharine  E.  Gillc.«pie. 
3d  Assts.  —  Helen  M.  Hitchings,  Susan  E  Mace,  Honora  T.  O'Dowd, 
Sarah  E.  Ward,  Elizabeth  A.  Fisk,  Margaret  A.  M.  O'Dowd,  Margaret  A. 
Nichols,  Agnes  L.  Dodge,  Enmia  L.  Mitchell.    Janitor.  — Joseph  P.  Fleming. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

CUSHMAN    SCHOOL,    PARMENTER    STREET. 

2d  Asst. — Theresa  M.  Gargan.  4th  Assts.  —  Harriet  M.  Eraser,  Mary 
L.  Desmond,  Mary  G.  Ruxton,  Mary  J.  Clark,  Marcella  C.  Halliday,  Hen- 
rietta Thompson,  Matilda  F.  Bibbey,  Esther  W.  Oilman,  Julia  E.  Collins, 
Florence  E.  Phillips.     Ja7iitor.  —  H.  C.  Mahoney. 

INGKAHAM  SCHOOL,  SHEAFE  .STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —Josephine  B.  Silver,  Lucy  M.  A.  Moore.  Janitor.  —  Mary 
McDermott. 


PHILLIPS    SCHOOL.     (Boys.) 
Phillips  street. 
Master.  —  Elias  H.  Marston.     Suh- Masters. —  George  Perkins,  Edward  P. 
Shute.     Js<  .4ss^.  —  Nellie  M.  Whitney.     2<i  .4ssz;.  —Adeline  F.  Cutter.     3d 
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Assts.  —  Alice  L.  Lannian,  Ruth  E.  Rowe,  Sarah  W.  I.  Copeland,  Martha  A. 
Knowics,  Louise  H.  Hinckley,  Eunice  J.  Simpson,  Helen  M.  Coolidge.  Eme- 
line  C.  Farley,  Mary  E.  Towle,  Katharine  A.  Burns,  Julia  F.  Holland, 
Janitor.  —  Jeremiah  W.  Murphy. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 


GRANT    SCHOOL,    PHILLIPS    STREET. 


4th  Assts.  —  Mary  J.  Leahy,  Annie  P.  Elwell.     Janitor.  —  Mrs.  Catherine 
O'SuUivan. 

BALDWIN    SCHOOL,    CHARDON    COURT. 

2d  Asst.  — Olive  Ruggles.     4th  Assts.  — Elizabeth  K.  Bolton,  Mary  L. 
Bibbey,  Margaret  D.  Mitchell.     Janitor.  —  William  Swanzey. 


WELLS   SCHOOL.     (Girls.) 

Corner  Blossom  and  McLean  streets. 

Master.  —  Orlando  W.  Dimick.  1st  Assts.  —  Ella  F.  Inman,  Emeline  E. 
Durgin.  2d  Asst.  — Hattie  A.  AVatson.  3d  Assts.  —  Ellen  F.  Jones,  Susan 
K.  GifFord,  Mary  M.  Perrj',  Lizzie  F.  Stevens,  Eliza  A.  Freeman,  Elizabeth 
Campbell,  Nellie  M.  Durgin.     Janitor.  —  James  Martin. 

WINCHELL    SCHOOL,    BLOSSOM    STREET. 

3d  Asst.  —  Adelaide  E.  Badger. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 


WINCHELL    SCHOOL,    BLOSSOM    STREET. 


2d  Asst.  — Samh  G.  Fogarty.  4th  Assts.  — Lula,  A.  L.  Hill,  Helen  M. 
Graves,  Kate  Wilson,  Lydia  A.  Isbell,  Mary  E.  Ames,  Lillian  W.  Prescott, 
Louise  W.  Betts,  Leila  L.  Rand.     Janitor.  — Jeremiah  O'Connor. 


EMERSON    SCHOOL,    POPLAR    STREET. 


2d  Asst.  — Mary  F.  Gargan.  4th  Assts.  —Georgia  D.  Barstow,  Jeannette 
A.  Thompson,  Mary  A.  Collins,  Adelaide  A.  Rea,  Alicia  I.  CoUison.  Janitor. 
—  Mrs.  B.  F.  Bradbury. 
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FOURTH  DIVISION. 


BRIMMER  SCHOOL.  (Boys.) 
Common  street. 
Master.  —  Quincy  E.  Dickerniiin.  Sub-Masters.  —  T.  Henry  Wason, 
Gustavus  r.  Guild.  1st  Asst.  —  Rebecca  L.  Duncan.  2d  Asst.  —  Ella  L. 
Burbank.  3d  Assts.  —  Lilla  H.  Shaw,  Josephine  Garland,  Sarah  J.  March, 
Helen  L.  Bodge,  Sarah  E.  Adams,  Mary  A.  Carney,  Elizabeth  A.  Noonan, 
Mary  E.  W.  Hagerty,  Eliza  E.  Foster,  James  Burrier.  Janitor  —  George 
W.  Fogg. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

STARK    KING    SCHOOL,    TENNYSON    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  Nellie  T.  Higgins,  Mary  E.   Tiernay,  Alice  Patten.     Janitor. 

—  Allen  McLeod. 

SKINNER    SCHOOL,    CORNER    FAYETTE    AND    CHURCH    STREETS. 

2d   ^s.9i!.— Edith  L.   Stratton.     4th  .issts. —  ^mma.  F.  Burrill,  Emily  B. 
Burrill,  Mary  E.  Whitney,  Elizabeth  G.  Cahill,  Mary  E.  Collins.     Janitor. 

—  Michael  Ring. 


PRINCE  SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Newbury  street,  corner  of  Exeter  street. 
Master.  —  E.  Bentlcy  Young.  Sub-Master.  — Seth  Sears.  1st  Asst.  — 
Mary  Wilson.  2d  Asst.  —  Luthera  W.  Bird.  3d  Assts.  —  Kate  C.  Mar- 
tin, Alice  M.  Dickey,  Annie  C.  Murdock,  M.  Louise  Fynes,  Kate  A.  Ray- 
croft,  Clara  E.  Fairbanks,  Laura  M.  Kendrick,  Janitor — Thomas  F. 
Durkin. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

PRINCE    SCHOOL,    EXETER    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  — Minnie  R.  Leavitt,  E.  Isabelle  Bense,  Katherine  L.  Campbell, 
Laura  K.  Hayward. 

QUINCY   SCHOOL.     (Boys.) 
Tyler  street. 
Master.  —  Alfred  Bunker.     Sub-Masters.  —  William  R.  Morse,  Frank  F. 
Courtney.     1st  ^s»^.  —  Mary  L.  Holland.     2d  ^as^.  —  Harriette  A.    Bettis. 
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3d  ^5S!;s.  —  Bridget  A.  Foley,  Ida  H.  Davis,  Emily  B.  Peck,  Emma  F. 
Colomy,  Ellen  L.  Collins,  Angle  C.  Damon,  Margaret  E.  Carey.  Janitor.  — 
James  Daley. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

QDINCY  SCHOOL,  TYLER  STREET. 

4th  Asst.  —  Kate  A.  Kiggen. 

WAV-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts. — Maria  A.  Callanan,  Mary  E.  Conley,  Abbie  E.  Batchelder. 
Janitor.  — Thomas  B.  Brennick. 

ANDREWS  SCHOOL,  GENESEE  STREET. 

4th  Assts. — Emily  E.  Maynard,  Harriet  M.  Bolnian,  Ann  T.  Corliss. 
Janitor.  —  Thomas  B.  Brennick. 

TYLER-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  — Hannah  E.  G.  Gleason.  4th  Assts.  —  Octavia  C.  Heard,  Mary 
A.  B.  Gore,  Kate  L.  Wilson,  Emma  I.  Baker,  Julia  A.  Mclntyre.  Janitor.  — 
Ellen  McCarthy. 


WINTHROP  SCHOOL.  (Girls.) 
Tremont  street,  near  Eliot  street. 
Master.  —  Robert  Swan.  1st  Assts.  —  Susan  A.  W.  Loring,  May  Gertrude 
Ladd.  2d  Assts.  —  Emma  K.  Valentine,  Katherine  K.  Marlow,  Margaret  T. 
Wise,  Mary  L.  H.  Gerry.  3d  Assts.  —  Ellen  M.  Underwood,  Adelaide  M. 
Odiorne,  Mary  G.  Harkins,  Carrie  Merrill,  Mary  A.  Murpliy,  Louise  K. 
Hopkinson,  Mary  E.  Barstow,  Helen  E.  Hilton.     Janitor.  —  A.  H.  B.  Little. 

EAST-STREET    SCHOOL,    CORNER    OF    COVE    STREET. 

3d  Asst.  —  Emma  A.  Gordon. 

STARR  KING  SCHOOL,  TENNYSON  STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Mary  T.  Foley.  3d  Asst.  —  Caroline  S.  Crozier.  Janitor.  — 
Allen  McLeod. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

EAST-STREET    SCHOOL,    COR.    COVE    STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Amelia  E.  N.  Treadwell.  4th  Assts.  —  Mary  A.  Reardon, 
Maria  J.  Coburn,  Priscilla  Johnson,  Mary  E.  Noonan,  Marian  A.  Flynn. 
Janitor.  —Nancy  Ryan. 
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FIFTH    DIVISION. 


DAVIGIIT   SCHOOL.     (Bots.) 

West  Springfield  street. 

Master.  —James  A.  Page.  Sub-Masters.  —  J.  Langdon  Curtis,  Henry  C. 
Parker.  Jst  Assi.  —  Ruth  G.  Rich.  2d  Asst.  —  Mary  C.  R.  Towle.  3d 
Assts.  —  Nellie  L.  Sliaw,  Mary  E.  Trow,  Georgiana  Benjamin,  Alice  P.  Lord, 
Isabelle  H.  Wilson,  Mary  L.  Farrington,  Isabella  G.  Bonnar,  Sarah  C.  Fales, 
Clara  P.  Wardwell,  Emma  A.  Child.     Janitor.  —  William  H.  Johnson. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

KCTLAND-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  — Martha  B.  Lucas.     4th  Assts.  — Emma  F.  Gallagher,  Jennie  I. 
Kendall,  Delia  L.  Viles.     Janitor.  —  George  W.  Marsh. 


BATES  SCHOOL,  HARRISON  AVENUE. 

2d  Asst.  —  Agnes  J.  Cushman.  4th  Assts.  — Ella  Bradley,  Cora  F.  Plum- 
mer,  Eva  L.  Munroe,  Miriam  Sterne,  Mary  E.  O'Brien,  Sara  Mock.  Janitor. 
—  James  L.  Williams. 


EVERETT   SCHOOL.     (Girls.) 

West  Northampton  street. 

iJ/as/er.  —  Walter  S.  Parker.  1st  Assts. — Janet  M.  Bullard,  Eliza  M. 
Evert.  2d  Assts.  —  Emily  F.  Marshall,  L.  Gertrude  Howes,  Susan  S.  Fos- 
ter. 3d  Assts.  —  Abby  C.  Haslet,  Ann  R.  Gavett,  Sarah  L.  Adams,  Ruth  H. 
Clapp,  Evelyn  E.  Morse,  Sara  W.  Wilson,  Anna  E.  Grover,  Lucy  W. 
Eaton,  Mary  II.  Gibbons.     Janitor.  —  Edward  Bannon. 


PRIxMARY    SCHOOL. 

WEST    CONCORD-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst. —'EWzz  C.  Gould.  4th  Assts.  —-Frances  W.  Sawyer,  Mary  H. 
Downc,  Adelaide  B.  Smith,  Hannah  M.  Coolidgo,  Alice  E.  Stevens,  Florence 
A.  Perry,  Nellie  G.  McElwain,  Marguerite  J.  Flynn,  Margaret  11.  Manning. 
Janitor.  —  Annie  Nugent. 
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FRANKLIN  SCHOOL.  (Giuls.) 
Ringgold  street. 
Master.  —  Granville  B.  Putnam.  1st  Assts. — Jennie  S.  Tower,  Isabella 
M.  Harmon.  2d  Assts.  —  Margaret  J.  Crosby,  Catharine  T.  Simonds,  P. 
Catharine  Bradford,  Maude  G.  Hopkins.  3d  Assts.  —  Elizabeth  J.  Brown, 
Roxanna  W.  Longley,  Mary  A.  Mitchell,  Annie  E.  L.  Parker,  Annie  G.  Mer- 
rill, Sarah  N.  Macomber,  Minnie  B.  Lincoln,  Helen  A.  Woods,  Ida  M. 
Mitchell,  Marietta  S.  Murch.     Janitor.  — John  S.  Kriebs. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

COOK  SCHOOL,  GROTON  STREET. 

2d  Assi. — Harriet  M.  Faxon.  4th  Assts.  —  Georgianna  E.  Abbott,  Affle 
T.  Wier,  Jennie  M.  Piuramer,  Kate  R.  Hale.     Janitor.  — Mary  A.  Daly. 

WAIT     SCHOOL,     SHAWMDT    AVENUE. 

2d  Asst. — Josephine  G.  Whipple.  4th  ^ss^s.  —  Georgiana  A.  Ballard, 
Emma  E.  Allin,  C.  Josephine  Bates,  Kate  R.  Gookin,  Jennie  E.  Haskell, 
Ettie  M.  Smith.     Janitor. — ^ Mansfield  Harvell. 


HYDE   SCHOOL.     (Girls.) 

Hammond  street. 
blaster.  —  Silas  C.  Stone.  1st  Assts.  —  Mary  E.  Parsons,  Lucy  L.  Bur- 
gess. 2d  Assts. — Ester  Fletcher,  E.  Elizabeth  Boies.  3d  Assts.  —  Alice 
G.  Maguire,  Caroline  K.  Nickerson,  Isabel  G.  Winslow,  Etta  Yerdon,  Jane 
Reid,  Fannie  L.  Learned,  Helen  Perry,  Sarah  R.  Wentworth.  Janitor.  — 
Thomas  J.  Kinney. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

WESTON-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —  Annie  G.  Fillebrown.  4th  Assts.  —Mary  E.  Cogswell,  Mary 
G.  Murphy,  Rose  A.  Mitchell,  Delia  E.  Cunningham,  Louise  A.  Kelley,  Abby 
M.  Thompson,  Carrie  M.  Bayley.     Janitor.  — Patrick  F.  Iliggins. 


SHERWIN   SCHOOL.     (Boys.) 
Madison  square. 
Master.  —  Frank  A.  Morse.     Sub-Masters.  —  Frederick  L.  Owen,  Jr.,  E. 
Emmons   Grover.     1st  .455^. —Elizabeth   B.   Walton.     2d  Asst. -^  Alice  T. 
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Kelley.  3d  Assts.  —  Louisa  Ayer,  Emma  T.  Smith,  Adolla  L.  Baldwin, 
Mary  E.  T.  Healy,  Gertrude  Halladay,  Nellie  F.  Brazer,  Mary  B.  Chaloner, 
Mary  F.  Koome,  Elizabeth  G.  Dowd.     Janitor.  —  Joseph  G.  Scott. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

SHERWIN   SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Annie  E.  Walcutt,  Emma  L.  Peterson,  Sarah  E.  Gould,  Nellie 
H.  Crowell. 

AVON-PLACE    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Abby  E.  Ford,  Elizabeth  F.  Todd,  Oria  J.  Perry,  Minnie  A. 
Perry.     Janitor.  —  Charles  H.  Stephan. 

day's    CHAPEL. 

4th  Asst.  —  Rose  E.  Conaty. 
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BIGELOW  SCHOOL.  (Boys.) 
Fourth  street,  corner  of  E  street.  South  Boston. 
Master.  —  Frederic  H.  Ripley.  Sub-Masters.  —  J.  Gardner  Bassett,  F. 
Morton  King.  1st  Asst.  —  Amelia  B.  Coe.  2d  Asst.  —  Ellen  Coe.  3d 
Assts.  —  Eliza  B.  Haskell,  Mary  Nichols,  Malvena  Tenney,  Stella  A.  Hale, 
Catherine  H.  Cook,  Angeline  S.  Morse,  Kittle  A.  Learned,  Ida  A.  Bloom, 
Sabina  G.  Sweeney.     Janitor.  —  Samuel  P.  Howard. 

HAWES    HALL,    BROADWAY. 

3d  Asst.  —  Cara  W.  Hanscom.     Janitor.  —  Joanna  Brennan. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

HAAVES    HALL,    BROADWAY. 

2d  Asst.  —  Ann  J.  Lyon.  4th  Assts.  —  Florence  N.  Sloane,  Sarah  D. 
McKissick,  Mary  L.  Bright,  Ella  F.  Fitzgerald,  Josephine  B.  Cherrington, 
Annie  S.  McKissick.     Janitor.  —  Joanna  Brennan. 

SIMONDS    SCHOOL,    BROADWAY. 

4th  Assts.  —  Emily  T.  Smith,  Mary  L.  Howard,  Ida  M.  Condon.  Janitor. 
—  Joanna  Brennan, 
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FOURTH-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts. — Kate  A.  Coolidge,  Margaret  H.  Price.     Janito7:  —  Matthew 
G.  Worth. 

BANK-BUILI>ING    SCHOOL,    E    STREET. 

4th  Asst.  —  Edith  M.  Bradford.     Janitor.  —  Catherine  Sheehan. 


GASTON  SCHOOL.  (Girls.) 
L  street,  corner  of  E.  Fifth  street,  South  Boston. 
Master.  —  Thomas  H.  Barnes.  1st  Assts.  —  Juliette  R.  Hay  ward,  Sarah 
C.  Winn.  2d  Assts.  — A.  Delancey  Sutherland,  Carrie  M.  Kingman.  3d 
Assts.  —  Emogene  F.  Willett,  Ellen  R.  Wyman,  Clara  A.  Sharp,  Mary  B. 
Barry,  Emma  M.  Sibley,  Margaret  Cunningham,  Carrie  A.  Harlow,  Josephine 
A.  Powers.     Janitor.  —  Albion  Elwell. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

GASTON    SCHOOL,    L    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  S.  Lila  Huckins,  Isabella  J.  Murray,  M.  Isabel  Harrington. 

BENJAMIN    POPE    SCHOOL,    O    STREET. 

2d  Asst. — Ella  R.  Johnson.  4th  Assts. — Susan  Frizzell,  Carrie  W. 
Haydn,  Lelia  R.  Haydn,  Mary  E.  Dee,  Jennie  G.  Carmichael.  Janitor.  — 
Charles  Carr. 


JOHN  A.    ANDREW   SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Dorchester  street,  South  Boston. 
Master.  —  Joshua  M.  Dill.  Sub-Master. — Edgar  A.  Raub.  1st  Assts. — 
Frank  M.  Weis,  Mary  S.  Beebe.  2d  Assts.  —  Henrietta  L.  Dwyer,  Mary  E. 
Perkins.  3d  Assts. — Annie  L.  Clapp,  Mary  L.  Fitzgerald,  Ella  I.  Cass, 
Lucy  M.  Marsli,  Emma  C.  Stuart,  Agnes  M.  Cochran,  Emma  M.  Cleary, 
May  J.  Cunningham,  Alice  T.  Cornish.     Janitor. — Thomas  Buckner. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

TICKNOR    SCHOOL,    DORCHESTER    STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Mary  A.  Jenkins.  4th  Assts.  —  Sarah  E.  Ferry,  Caroline  W. 
Walsh,  Alice  L.  Littlefield,  Lizzie  Ordway,  Alice  P.  Howard,  Emily  F. 
Hodsdon,  Sadie  E.  Welch,  Grace  L.  Tucker,  Grace  E.  Holbrook.  Janitor.  — 
Alexander  McKinley. 
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LAWRENCE   SCHOOL.     (Boys.) 

Corner  B  and  Third  streets,  South  Boston. 

Master.  —  Amos  M.  Leonard.  Sub-Masters.  —  Augustus  D.  Small,  George 
S.  Houghton.  1st  Asst.  —Emma  P.  Hall.  2d  Asst.  —  Cora  S.  Locke.  3d 
Assts.  —  Isabella  F.  Crapo,  Hannah  E.  Burke,  Nellie  R.  Grant,  Kate  Hau- 
shalter,  Mary  J.  Buckley,  Margaret  A.  Gleason,  Mary  A.  Conroy,  Mary  A. 
Montague,  Mary  E.  McMann.     Janitor.  —  William  F.  Griffin. 

MATHER    SCHOOL,    BROADWAY. 

Sub- Master.  —Edward  H.  Cobb.  3d  Assts.  — 1^1.  Louise  Gillett,  Ellen  E. 
Leary,  Margaret  A.  Moody.     Janitor.  —  Thomas  Boswell. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

MATHER    SCHOOL,    BROADWAY. 

2d  Asst.  —  Sarah  E.  Lakeman.  4th  Assts.  —  Margaret  M.  Burns,  Ada  A. 
Bradeen,  Maud  F.  Crosby,  Lena  J.  Crosby,  Mary  E.  Flynn.  Janitor,  — 
Thomas  Boswell. 

PARKMAN    SCHOOL,    SILVER    STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Martha  S.  Damon.  4th  Assts. — Laura  S.  Russell,  Amelia 
McKenzie,  Carrie  T.  Hale.     Janitor.  — Michael  Murray. 

HOWE    SCHOOL,    FIFTH    STREET,    BETWEEN    B    AND    C. 

2d  Asst.  —  Mary  W.  Bragdon.  4th  Assts.  —  Emma  Britt,  Henrietta 
Nichols,  Sarah  M.  Brown,  Marie  F.  Keenan,  Minnie  E.  T.  Shine,  Annie  L. 
Treanor.     Janitor.  —  George  D.  RuU. 


LINCOLN    SCHOOL.     (Boys.) 

Broadway,  near  K street,  South  Boston. 

Master.  —  Maurice  P.  White.  Sub-Master.  —  Henry  H.  Kimball.  1st 
Asst. — Martha  F.  Wright.  2d  Asst.  —  Sarah  A.  Curran.  3d  Assts. — 
Vodisa  J.  Comey,  Louise  A.  Pieper,  May  Currie,  S.  Josephine  Lavery, 
Helen  S.  Henry,  Hannah  L.  Manson,  Mary  H.  Faxon.  Janitor.  —  Joseph 
S.  Luther. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

TUCKEEMAN  SCHOOL,  FOURTH  STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Elizabeth  M.  Easton.  4th  Assts.  —  Sadie  G.  Cliristie,  Mary 
A.  Crosby,  Frances  A.  Cornish,  Anna  E.  Somes,  Laura  L.  Newhall.  Jani- 
tor. —  A.  D.  Bickford. 


NORCROSS  SCHOOL.     (Girls.) 

Corner  of  D  and  Fifth  streets,  South  Boston. 

Master.  —  Fred  O.  Ellis.  1st  Assts.  —  Mary  J.  Fennelly,  Susan  H. 
Thaxter.  2d  Assts.  —  Sarah  A.  Gallagher,  Juliette  Wyman,  Juliette  Smith. 
3d  Assts.  —  Mary  E.  Downing,  Maria  L.  Nelson,  Mary  R.  Roberts,  Emma 
L.  Eaton,  Emma  F.  Crane,  Caroline  Bernliard,  Helen  E.  Hobbs,  Julia  S. 
Dolan,  Ellen  T.  Noonan.     Janitor.  —  Samuel  T.  Jeflfers. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

DRAKE  SCHOOL,  THIRD  STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Nellie  J.  Cashman.  4th  Assts.  —  Fannie  W.  Hussey,  Abbie 
C.  Nickerson,  Alice  J.  Meins,  Kate  E.  Fitzgerald.  Janitor.  —  Patrick 
Mullen. 

CTRUS    ALGER    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —  Ann  E.  Newell.  4th  Assts.  —  Mary  G.  A.  Toland,  Hattie  L. 
Rayne,  Emma  F.  Gallagher,  Alice  W.  Baker,  Hannah  L.  McGlinchey, 
Martha  G.  Buckley,  Jennie  A.  MuUaly.     Janitor.  —  James  M.  Demerritt. 


SHURTLEFF  SCHOOL.  (Girls.) 
J)  rchester  street,  South  Boston. 
Master.  —  Henry  C.  Hardon.  1st  Assts.  —Anna  M.  Penniman,  Ellen  E. 
Morse.  2d  Assts.  —  Catharine  A.  Dwyer,  Emeline  L.  Tolman,  Martha  E. 
Morse.  3d  Assts.  —  Jane  M.  Bullard,  Winnifred  C.  Folan,  Roxanna  N. 
Blanchard,  Harriet  S.  Howes,  Edith  A.  Pope,  Marion  W.  Rundlett,  Annie 
L.  Scallan,  Julia  F.  Baker,  Isabel  L.  Marlow.      Janitor.  —  James  Mitchell. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 


CLINCH    SCHOOL,    F    STREET. 

2d  Asst.  — Lucy  A.  Dunham.  4th  Assts.  — Mary  E.  Morse,  Alice  C. 
Ryan,  Alice  G.  Dolbcare,  Catherine  E.  McDonald,  Lottie  B.  Lucus.  Jani- 
tor. —  M.  E.  Brady. 


THOMAS  N.  HART  SCHOOL.      (Boys.) 

IT,  corner  of  East  Fifth  street.  South  Boston,. 

Master.  — Alonzo  G.  Ham.  Sub-Master. — John  F.  Dwight.  1st  Asst. 
—  Margaret  J.  Stewart.  2d  Asst.  —  Sarali  M.  Tripp.  3d  Asst.  — 
Jennie  F.  McKissick,  Mary  B.  Powers,  Emma  J.  Channell,  Anastasia  G. 
Hyde,  L.  Idalia  Provan.     Janitor.  —  Nathan  Gray. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS.     ' 

THOMAS    N.    HART    SCHOOL,    H    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  Lura  M.  Power,  Bertha  Peirce. 

CAPEN    SCHOOL,    COR.    OF    I    AND    SI.XTH     STREETS. 

2d  Asst.  —  Mary  E.  Powell.  4th  Assts.  — Laura  J.  Gerry,  Mary  E. 
Perkins,  Ella  M.  Warner,  Fannie  G.  Patten,  S.  Louella  Sweeney.  Jani- 
tor. —  A.  D.  Bickford. 
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COMINS  SCHOOL.  (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Tremont  street,  corner  of  Terrace  street,  Roxhury. 
Master.  —  Myron  T.  Pritchard.  Suh-Master.  —  William  H.  Martin.  1st 
Assts.  —  Sarah  E.  Lovell,  Elizabeth  G.  Melcher.  2d  Asst.  —  Almira  W. 
Chamberline.  3d  Assts.  —  Ervinia  Thompson,  Julia  A.  C.  Gray,  Penelope 
G.  Hayes,  Caroline  A.  Gragg,  Alice  A.  Sanborn,  Martha  A.  Cumniings, 
Jane  E.  Gormley,  Mary  E.  Crosby.     Janitor.  —  George  S.  Hutchinson. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

PHILLIPS-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —  Anna  R.  McDonald.  4th  Assts.  —  Charlotte  R.  Hale,  Sarah 
E.  Haskins,  Lizzie  P.  Brewer,  Sarah  B.  Bancroft,  Sabina  Egan,  Marcella 
M.  Ryan.     Janitor.  —  Tliomas  F.  Whalen. 
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DEARBORN  SCHOOL.      (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Dearborn  place,  Roxbury. 

Master.  —  Charles  F.  King.  Suh-Master.  —  Alanson  H.  Mayers.  1st 
Assts.  —  Lily  B.  Atherton,  Philena  W.  Rounseville.  2d  Assts.  —  Martha 
D.  Chapman,  Frances  L.  Breetlen.  3d  Assts.  —  Catherine  M.  Lyncli,  Bell 
J.  Dunham,  Anne  M.  Backup,  Mary  F.  Walsh,  Ida  M.  Presby,  Abby  W. 
Sullivan,  Lizzie  M.  Wood,  Alice  W.  Emerson,  Helen  Doherty.  Janitor.  — 
Michael  J.  Lally. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

TEOMAN-STRKET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —  Mary  A.  P.  Cross.  4th  Assts.  —  Susan  F,  Rowe,  Ellen  M. 
Oliver,  Mary  E.  Nason,  Ada  L.  McKean,  Elizabeth  D.  Mulrey,  Louise  D. 
Gage,  Kate  A.  Nason,  Alice  W.  Peaslee.     Janitor.  —  James  Craig. 

EUSTIS-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  As.^t.  —  Mary  F.  Neale.  4th  Assts. — M.  Agnes  Murphy,  Mary  K. 
Wallace,  Emma  L.  Merrill.     Janitor.  —  Mrs.  Mary  Tracy. 


DILLAWAY  SCHOOL.  (Girls.) 
Kenilworth  street,  Roxbury. 
Principal.  —  Sarah  J.  Baker.  1st  .4ss!!s.  —  Eldora  A.  Pickering,  Jane  S. 
Leavitt.  2d  Assts.  —  Corinne  Harrison,  Mary  C.  Whippey,  Abby  M.  Clark. 
3d  Assts.  —  Cordelia  G.  Torrey,  Lydia  G.  Wentworth,  Eliza  Brown,  Eliza- 
beth M.  Blackburn,  Helen  C.  Mills,  Mary  S.  Sprague,  Mary  L.  Gore.  Jan- 
itor. —  Luke  Riley. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

BARTLETT-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —  Anna  M.  Balch.     4th  Assts.  —  Anna  M.  Stone,  Celia  A.  Scrib- 
ner,  Elizabeth  Palmer,  Agnes  A.  Watson.     Janitor.  —  Thomas  CoUigan. 

THORNTON-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Alice   C.   Grundel,    Mary   L.    Shepard.       Janitor.  —  Erick 
Erickson. 


DUDLEY    SCHOOL.     (Boys.) 
Corner  of  Dudley  and  Fuinam  streets,  Roxbury. 
Master.  — Leverett  M.  Chase.     Sub-Masters.  -—  W.  E.  C.  Rich,  Augustine 
L.  Rafter.     1st  Asst.  — Mary  McSkimmon.     2d  Asst.  —  Harriet  E.  Daven- 
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port.  3d  Assts.  —  Mary  H.  Cashman,  Ruth  H.  Brady,  Margaret  T.  Dooley, 
M.  Alice  Kimball,  Amanda  E.  Henderson,  Edith  F.  Parry,  Ida  S.  Hamnierle, 
Maria  E.  Wood,  Abby  S.  Hapgood,  Frances  Zirngiebel.  Jawi^or.  —  Jonas 
Pierce. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

VERNON-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —Alice  L.  Williams.  4th  Assts.  —Mary  A.  Brennan,  Lucy  G. 
M.  Card,  Mary  I.  Chamberlin.     Janitor.  —  Mrs.  Kelley. 

ROXBURY-STRKET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —Helen  P.  Hall.  4th  Assts.  —  Lizzie  F.  Johnson,  Hattie  A.  Lit- 
tlefield,  Delia  T.  Killion,  Ella  M.  Seaverns,  Kate  F.  Lyons,  Sarah  E.  Rum- 
rill,  L.  Addle  CoUigan,  Edith  Hovey.     Janitor.  —  S.  B.  Pierce. 


GEORGE   PUTNAM   SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Seaver  street,  Roxbury. 
Master.  —  Henry  L.  Clapp.     Is^  ^ssif. —Katherine  W.  Huston.     2d  Asst. 
—  Alice  E.  Farrington.     3d  Assts.  —  Maria  F.  Bray,  Ellen  E.  Leach,  Annie 
G.  D.  Ellis,  Emma  R.  Gragg,  Blanche  A.  Morrill.     Janitor.  —Luke  Kelley. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

GEORGE  PUTNAM  SCHOOL,  SEAVER  STREET. 

4th  Assts.  — Alice  M.  May,  Isabel  Shove,  Josephine  L.  Goddard,  Amoritta 
E.  Esilman. 


HUGH  O'BRIEN  SCHOOL.  (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Corner  of  Dudley  and  Langdon  streets,  Roxbury. 
Master. — John.  R.  Morse.  Sub-Master.  —  Abram  T.  Smith.  1st  Assis. 
—  L.  Anna  Dudley,  Margaret  Holmes.  2d  Assts.  —  Helen  F.  Brigham, 
Helen  M.  Hills.  3d  Assts.  —  Abbie  L.  Baker,  Ellen  F.  A.  Hagerty,  Sarah 
H.  Hosraer,  Sarah  W.  Loker,  Maria  L.  Mace,  Mary  J.  Mohan,  Esther  M. 
Meserve,  Katharine  J.  Keefe,  Esther  E.  McGrath.    Janitor.  —  Thomas  J.  Gill. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

GEORGE-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —  Mary  M.  Sherwin.  4th  Assts.  —  Abby  S.  Oliver,  Emily  M. 
Pevear,  Sarah  S.  Burrell,  Bridget  E.  Scanlan.  Janitor.  —  William  P. 
Tiernay. 
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HOWARD-AVENUE    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —Elizabeth  R.  Wallis.  4th  Assts.  —  Knn\e  W.  Ford,  Mary  W. 
Currier,  Matilda  Mitchell,  Isabella  L.  Bissett.  Janitor.  —  Samuel  T. 
McClennan. 

.MOTTNT    PLEASANT-AVENUE    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Adaline  Beal,  Eloise  B.  Wolcott.  Janitor.  —  Catherine 
Dignon. 


LEWIS  SCHOOL.  (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Corner  of  Dale  and  Sherman  streets,  Roxhury. 
Master.  —  William  L.  P.  Boardman.  Sub-Master.  —  Henry  B.  Hall. 
1st  Assts.  —  Sarah  E.  Fisher,  Alice  O'Neil.  2d  Assts.  —  Amanda  Picker- 
ing, Ellen  M.  Murphy.  3d  Assts.  — Kate  M.  GroH,  Emma  F.  Black,  Martha 
C.  Gerry,  Mary  H.  Thompson,  Mary  E.  Howard,  Mary  E.  Very,  Grace  M. 
Clark.     Janitor.  — Antipas  Newton. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

"WINTHROP-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Frances  N.  Brooks,  Mary  E.    Deane,    Fannie    E.    Merriam, 
Alice  M.  Sibley.     .Janitor.  —  Catherine  Dignon. 

QUINCV-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4t7i  Assts.  —  Helen  Crombie,  Isabel  Thacher,  Almira  B.  Russell,  Blanche 
L.  Ormsby.     Janitor.  —  Charles  H.  Reardon. 

MONROE-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  — Anna  A.  Groll,  Caroline  F.  Seaver.     Janitor.  — Mrs.  Kirby. 


LOWELL     SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 

SIO  Centre  street,  Roxhury. 

Master.  —  Daniel  W.  Jones.  Sub-Master. — Edward  P.  Sherburne. 
1st  Assts.  —  Eliza  C.  Fisher,  Anna  L.  Hudson.  2d  Assts.  —  Mary  E.  Morse, 
E.   Josephine   Page.     3d  Assts.—  O.    Augusta    Welch,   Bessie  L.    Barnes, 
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Mary  F.  Cummings,  Susan  E.  Chapman,  Rebecca  Coulter,  Helen  C. 
Laughlin,  Lena  A.  Aechtler,  Ellen  M.  Farrell,  Anna  G,  Wells.  Janitor.  — 
Frank  L.  Harris. 


FRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

LUCRETIA  CROCKER  SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —  Caroline  F.  Cutler.  4th  Assts.  —  Jeannie  B.  Lawrence, 
Helen  O.  Wyman,  Fanny  B.  Wilson,  Anna  J.  Bradley,  Elizabeth  T.  Gray, 
Marguerite  G.  Brett,  Ella  F.  Howland.     Janitor.  —  Michael  Gallagher. 

CHESTNUT-AVENUE    SCHOOL. 

4th  A.ists.  —  Sarah  P.  Blackburn,  Mary  J.  Capen,  Clara  I.  Stevens. 
Janitor.  —  Thomas  Alchin. 

HEATH-STREET     SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Lizzie  F.  Ficket,  Ellen  C.  McDerniott.  Janitor.  —  Catharine 
H.  Norton. 

NAWN's    building,    centre    STREET. 

4th  Asst.  —  Lillian  S.  Hilton.     Jaiiitor.  —  Michael  Gallagher. 


MARTIN    SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Huntington  avenue,  Roxhury. 
Master.  —  Sylvester  Brown.  Snb- Master.  —  Edward  W.  Schuerch. 
1st  Asst.  — Emily  F.  Carpenter.  2d  Assts.  — Annetta  F.  Amies,  Nellie  W. 
Leavitt.  3d  Assts. — Jane  F.  Gilligan,  Nellie  I.  Lapham,  Emma  E. 
Lawrence,  Emily  Swain,  Elinor  F.  Buckley,  Charlotte  P.  Williams,  Anna 
F.  Bayley.     Janitor. — Thomas  M.  Houghton. 


PRIMARY     SCHOOLS. 

MARTIN  SCHOOL,    HUNTINGTON   AVENUE. 

4th  Assts.  —  Fannie  D.  Lane,  Alicia  F.  McDonald. 

FRANCIS-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  —  Lena  L.  Carpenter.     Janitor.  —  Mrs.  Ann  McGowan. 
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EIGHTH    DIVISIOX. 


AGASSIZ    SCHOOL.     (Boys.) 

Burroughs  street,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Master.— 3o\\n  T.Gibson.     S ub- Master.  — kri\mr  Stanley.     1st  Asst. — 

Mary  A.  Gott.     2d  Asst.  —  Clara  J.  Reynolds.     3d  Assts.  —  Mary  E.  Stuart, 

Clara  I.  Metcalf,   Mary  I.    Adams,    Carrie  F.   Parker,    Caroline    N.    Poole. 

Janitor.  —  Adelia  Ronan. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

THOMAS-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  — Caroline  D.  Putnam,  Annie  C.  Gott,  Emma  N.  Smith.     Jan- 
itor. —  Adelia  Ronan. 


ALLSTON  SCHOOL.  (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Cambridge  street,  Allston. 
Master.  —  G.  W.  M.  HaU.  Sub- Master.  —  Alexander  Pearson.  1st  Assts. 
—  Marion  Keith,  Alice  A.  Swett.  2d  Assts.  — Sarah  F.  Boynton,  Annie  E. 
Bancroft.  3d  Assts. — Mary  F.  Child,  Eliza  F.  Blacker,  Josephine  Rice, 
Jessie  W.  Kelley,  Ella  L.  Bird,  Elizabeth  C.  Muldoon,  Ida  F.  Taylor,  Eva  M. 
Cotton.     Janitor.  —  Cliarles  McLausfhlin. 


PRIMARY     SCHOOLS. 

HARVARD    SCHOOL,    NORTH    HARVARD    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  Clara  B.  Hooker,  Adelaide  C.  Williams.    Janitor.  —  Francis 
Rogers. 

AUBURN    SCHOOL,    SCHOOL    STREET. 

4th    Assts.  —  Ella    L.    Chittenden,   May  L.    Gooch,    Mary  J.    Cavanagh. 
Janitor  —  Francis  Rogers. 

WEBSTER    SCHOOL,    WEBSTER    PLACE. 

2d   Asst. — Emma  F.   Martin.     4th   Assts. — Anna  N.    Brock,    Helen    L. 
Brown,  Gertrude  R.  Clark.     Janitor.  —  Otis  D.  Wilde. 


BENNETT    SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Chestnut  Hill  avenue,  Brighton. 
Master.  —  Henry  L.   Sawyer.       Sub-Master.  —  Edwin  F.  Kimball.       1st 
Asst.  —  Melissa  Abbott.     2d  Asst.  — Lillian  M.  Towne.     3d  Assts.  —  Jennie 
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Bates,  Kate  McNainara,  Helen  I.  Wliitteinore,  Clara  L.  Harrington,  Sarah 
M.  Taylor,  Mary  E.  Winn,  Rose  S.  Havey.  Janitor.  —  John  W.  Rem- 
nionds. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

WINSHIP    SCHOOL,  WINSHIP    PLACE. 

2d  Asst.  —  Charlotte  Adams.     4th  Assts.  —Fannie  W.  Currier,  Annie  L. 
Hooker,  Emma  P.  Dana.     Janitor.  — John  Hickey. 

OAK-SQUARE    SCHOOL. 

4ih  Asst.  — Annie  M.  Stickney.     Janitor.  — J.  Q.  A.  Cushman. 

UNION-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4ih  Asst.  —  Margaret  I.  SeoUans.     Janitor.  —  John  Hickey. 

HOBART-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4tli  Asst.  —  Leslie  D.  Hooper.     Janitor.  —  Joseph  A.  Crossman. 


CHARLES  SUMNER  SCHOOL.  (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Ashland  street,  Roslindale. 
Master.  —  Artemas  Wiswall.  Sub-Master.  —  Alaric  Stone.  1st  Assts.  — 
Charlotte  B.  Hall,  Maud  G.  Leadbetter.  2cZ  ^ss^ —A ngie  P.  Nutter.  3d 
Assts.  — Lena  S.  Weld,  Elvira  L.  Austin,  Mary  E.  Lynch,  Alice  M.  Barton, 
Celia  B.  Hallstroin,  Josephine  A.  K.  Slayton,  Nellie  J.  Kiggen,  Margaret  F. 
Marden.     Janitor.  —  John  L.  Chenery. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

FLORENCE-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Grace  J.  Freeman,  S.  Louisa  Durant,    Martha  W.  Hanley. 
Janitor.  —  Frank  Spinnie. 

POPLAR-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  —  Dora  M.  Leonard.     Janitor.  — John  L.  Chenery. 

CANTERBURY-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Elizabeth  Kiggen,  Mary  E.  Roome.     Janitor.  —  Ellen  Norton. 

WASHINGTON-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  —  Mary  N.  Sherburne.     .Janitor.  — Kate  Morrissey. 

CLARENDON-HILLS    SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  —  Almira  G.  Smith.     Janitor.  —  Daniel  B.  Colby. 
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HILLSIDE  SCHOOL.     (Girls) 

Elm  street,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Master. — Charles    W.    HiU.     1st   Asst.  — Amy    Hutcbins.      2d   Asst. — 
Louise  P.   Arnolf].     3d  Assts.  —  Alice  P.   Stephenson,  Emily  H.   Maxwell, 
Alice  M.  Robinson,  Elizabeth  L.  Stodder,  Emma  L.  McDonald.     Janitor.  — 
S.  S.  Marrison. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

AVASHINGTON-STREET    SCHOOL,    NEAR    GREEN    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  E.  Augusta,  Randall,  Mary  A.  Riordan.     Janitor.  —  Michael 
Kelly. 

GREEN-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Margaret  E.    Winton,  Anna  M.  Call.      Janitor.  —  Mrs.  J. 
Fullan. 

WASHINGTON-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  — Mary  E.  McDonald. 


MOUNT  VERNON  SCHOOL.     (Bots  and  Girls.) 

Mount  Vernon  street,   West  Roxbury. 
Sub-Master.  —  J.  Willard  Brown.     2d  Asst.  —  Emily  M.  Porter.     3d  Assts. 
—  Frances  R.  Newcomb,  J.   Lillian  Colson,  Jennie  M.  Jackson,  Marian  A. 
Mclntyre.     Janitor.  —  James  M.  Davis. 

WASHINGTON-STREET    SCHOOL,    GERMANTOAVN. 

1st  Asst.  —  Achsa  M.  Merrill. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

CENTRE-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Mary  C.  Richards,  Mary  Butler.     Janitor.  —  James  M.  Davis. 

BAKER-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  —  Mary  C.  Molier.     Janitor.  —  William  J.  Noon. 

WASHINGTON- STREET    SCHOOL,    GERMANTOWN. 

4th  Asst.  —  Anna  R.  French.     Janitor.  —  Gottlieb  Karcher. 
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NINTH  DIVISION. 


EDWARD  EVERETT  SCHOOL.  (Bots  and  Girls.) 
Sumner  street,  Dorckester. 
Master.  —  Henry  B.  Miner.  Sub-Master.  —  George  M.  Fellows.  1st 
Asst. — Mary  F.  Thompson.  2d  Asst.  —  Henrietta  A.  Hill.  3d  Assis. — 
Emma  M.  Savil,  Anna  M.  Foster,  Abbie  E.  Wilson,  Clara  J.  Doane,  Harriet 
A.  Darling,  L.  Cora  Morse,  Gertrude  Goodwin.  Janitor.  — Lawrence 
Connor. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

DORCHESTER-EVERETT    SCHOOL,    SUMNER    STREET    (old  building). 

4th  Assts.  —  M.    Rosalia   Merrill,    Mary   H.    Reid,   Kittie   Wark,    Fannie 
Frizzell.     Janitor. — Lawrence  Connor. 

DORCHESTER-AVENUE    SCHOOL,    CORNER    HARBOR    VIEW    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  Cora  L.  Etheridge,  Caroline  D.  Bere.     Janitor.  —  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Regan. 

SAVIN    HILL-AVENUE    SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst. — Lucy  G.  Flusk,  Anna  E.  Lanning.     Janitor. — Henry  Ran- 
dolph. 


GIBSON   SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Columbia  street,  Dorchester. 

Master.  —  William  E.  Endicott.     Sub-Master.  —  William  R.  Morse.     1st 

Asst.  —  Ida    L.    Boyden.      2d  Asst.  —  Fidelia    A.    Adams.      3d  Assts.  — 

Charlotte  E.  Andrews,  Mary  A.  Merritt,  Annie  H.  Pitts.    Janitor.  —  Thomas 

Shattuck. 

GIBSON    SCHOOL,    SCHOOL    STREET. 

3d  Assts.  —  Ellen  L.  Pratt,  Jessie  C.  Fraser. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

GIBSON    SCHOOL,    SCHOOL    STREET. 

4th  Assts. — E.   Louise    Brown,   Ellen   A.    Brown.      Janitor. — Hannah 
Clarkson. 
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ATHERTON  SCHOOL,  COLUMBIA  STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —Bessie  C.  Jones,  Annie  C.  McFarland.     Janitor:  —  Thomas 
Shattuck. 

GLEN-ROAD    SCHOOL,    NEAR    BLUE-HILL    AVENUE. 

4ih  Assis.  —  Florence  M.  De  Merritt,  Kate  L.  Pierce.     Janitor.  —  Marga- 
ret Kelley. 


HARRIS   SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Corner  of  Adams  and  Mill  streets,  Dorchester. 
Master. — N.    Hosea    Wliittemore.       1st    Asst.  —  Emma    F.    Simmons. 
2d  Asst.—'E.  M.  Harriman.     3d  Assts.  —  M..  Ella  Tuttle,  Almy  C.  Plum- 
mer,  Charlotte  A.  Powell,  Cora  I.  Young.     Janitor.  —  John  Buckpitt. 

DORCHESTER-AVENUE    SCHOOL. 

8d  Asst.  —  Annie  B.  Downe. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

HARRIS    SCHOOL,    ADAMS    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  Elizabeth  A.  Flint,  Ida  F.  Kendall. 

DORCHESTER-AVENUE    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst..  —  Mary  Waterman.     4th  Assts. — Alice  M.  Murphy,  Bertha  F. 
Cudworth.     Janitor.  — John  Buckpitt. 


HENRY   L.    PIERCE  SCHOOL.     (Bots  and  Girls.) 
Thetford  avenue,  corner  oj  Evans  street,  Dorchester. 
Sub- Blaster.  —  Horace    W.    Warren.      2d    Asst.  —  Mary   E.   Mann.     3d 
Assts.  — Lizzie  C.  Estey,  Lucina  Dunbar.     Ja7iitor.  — Timothy  Donohue. 

BAILET-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —  George  R.  Keene. 

ARMANDINE-STREET    SCHOOL. 

3d    Assts.  —  Helen     A.    Woods,    Sarah    L.    Park.     Janitor,  —  Timothy 
Donohue. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

CHAPEL,  CORNER  STANTON  AVENUE  AND  EVANS  STREET. 

4thAsst.  —  Louise  L.  Carr.     Janitor. — Joseph  G.  Homer. 

ARMANDINE-STEEET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Elinor  F.  Decatur,  Florence  C.  Pond. 


MATHER  SCHOOL.  (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Meeting-House  Hill,  Dorchester. 
Master. — Edward  Southworth.  Sub-Master. — Loea  P.  Howard.  1st 
Asst. — J.  Annie  Bense.  2d  Asst. — Kate  A.Howe.  3d  Assts. — Lucy  J. 
Dunnels,  Lillie  A.  Hicks,  Mary  B.  Corr,  Charlotte  L.  Voigt,  M.  Esther 
Drake,  Mary  E.  Nichols,  Elenora  R.  Clare,  Annie  L.  Bennett.  Janitor.  — 
Benjamin  C.  Bird. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

MATHER    SCHOOL,    MEETING-HOUSE    HILL. 

4th  Asst.  —  Ella  L.  Howe, 

OLD    MATHER    SCHOOL,    MEETING-HOUSE    HILL. 

2d  Asst.  —  Ada  K.  Richards.  4th  Assts. — Mary  E.  Bradley,  Elizabeth 
Donaldson,  Elizabeth  C.  White,  Mary  M.  Clapp,  Lena  Le  V.  Dutton.  .Jani- 
tor. —  Benjamin  C.  Bird. 

QUINCY-STREET   SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Florence  J.  Bigelow,  Ina  F.  Cook.     Janitor.  —  Mary  Leary. 


MINOT   SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Walnut  street,  Dorchester. 
Master.  —  Joseph  T.  Ward.     1st  Asst.  —Gertrude  P.  Davis.     2d  Asst.  — 
Kate   M.  Adams.  3d  Assts.  —  Mary  E.  Glidden,  Sophia  W.   French,  Annie 
H.  Gardner,  Ellen  M.  S.  Treadwell,  E.  Gertrude  Cashing.    Janitor.  —  James 
T.  Murphy. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

MINOT    SCHOOL,    WALNUT    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  — K^te  S.  Gunn,  S.  Maria  Elliott,   Annie  T.  Kelley,  Edna  A. 
Hill. 
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ADAMS-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4ih  Asst.  —  Mabel  E.  Adams.     Janitor.  —  Ellen  James. 

STOUGHTON   SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 
River  street,  Lower  Mills. 
Master.  —  Edward  M.  Lancaster.     1st    Asst.  —  Elizabeth  H.    Page.     3d 
Assts. — Caroline   F.    Melville,   Clara   A.  Brown,    Cornelia   M.    Collamore, 
Minnie  E.  Gaskins,  Esther  S.  Brooks.     Janitor.  —  M.  Taylor. 

BATLEY-STREET    SCHOOL. 

Sub-Master.  —  Charles  C.  Haines.     2d    Asst.  —  Annie  A.    Webster.     3d 
Asst.  —  Annie  S.  Coffey.     Janitor.  — Timothy  Donohue. 


PRIMAKY   SCHOOLS. 

STOUGHTON    SCHOOL,    RIVER    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  Carrie    M.     Watson,    Gertrude    L.    Howard,    H.    Adelaide 
Sullivan. 

BAILEY-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  — Helen  F.  Burgess.     Janitor.  —  Timothy  Donohue. 


TILESTON   SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 
Norfolk  street,  Mattapan. 
Suh-Master.  —  Hiram  M.  George.     3d  Assts.  — Martha  A.  Baker,  Ida  T. 
Weeks.     Janitor.  —  Peter  Cook. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

TILESTON     SCHOOL,    NORFOLK    STREET. 

4th  .4s5i;s.  —  Elizabeth  S.  Fisher,  Elizabeth  K.  Shea. 


SPECIAL   SCHOOLS. 


HORACE   MANN   SCHOOL  FOR  THE   DEAF. 

Newhury  street. 
Principal.  —  Sarah  Fuller.     1st  Asst.  —  Ella  C.  Jordan.     Assts.  —  Kate 

D.  Williams,  Mary  F.  Bigelow,  Sarah  A.  Jordan,  Elsa  L.  Hobart,  Florence 

E.  Leadbetter,  Ida  H.  Adams,  Sallie  B.   Tripp,  Kate  F.   Hobart.     Janitor. 
—  Daniel  H.  Gill. 
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MANUAL   TRAINING   SCHOOL. 
George  Smith.  Frank  M,  Leavitt. 


COOKING   SCHOOLS. 

STARR    KING    SCHOOL,    TENNYSON    STREET. 

Annabel  G.  E.  Hope. 

DRAKE  SCHOOL,  SOOTH  BOSTON. 

Julia  M.  Murphy. 

CHILDS    STREET,    JAMAICA    PLAIN. 

Hattie  I.  Davis. 

QUINCT  STREET,  ROXBURY. 

Althea  W.  Somes. 

HARVARD    SCHOOL,    CHARLESTOWN. 

Caroline  J.  Duff. 

PHILLIPS    STREET,    ROXBURY. 

Kate  C.  Winship. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


FIRST   DIVISION. 

"Webb  School,  Porter  street.     Principal.  —  Clara  L.  Hunting.     Assistant. 

—  Helen  J.  Morris. 
Princeton-street  School.      Principal.  —  Lelia  A.  Flagg.      Assistant.  — 

Flora  S.  McLean. 

SECOND   DIVISION. 

Common-street  School.     Principal.  —  Sallie  Bush.    Assistant. — Frances 
Williamson. 
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THIRD    DIVISION. 

Baldwin  Street,  Chardon  court.     Principal. — Ida  A.  Noyes.     Assistant. 

—  Hattie  M.  Holden. 

CusHMAN  School,  Parmenter  street.  Principal. — Anne  L.Page.  Assist- 
ant. —  E.  Louise  Richards. 

North  Bennet  Street.  Principal.  —  Mary  C.  Peabody.  Assistant.  — 
Edith  H.  Kummer.  Principal.  —  Isabel  G.  Dame.  Assistant. — Ellen 
M.  Murphy. 

North  Margin  Street.  Principal.  —  Anna  Spooner.  Assistant.  — 
Phebe  A.  DeLande. 

Sharp  School,  Anderson  street.     Principal.  —  Serena  J.  Frye,     Assistant. 

—  Sarah  E.  Kilmer. 

Winchell  School,  Blossom  street.     Principal.  —  Ellen  Gray.     Assistant. 

—  Mary  E.  Watson. 

FOURTH   DIVISION. 

Barnard  Memorial,  Warrenton  street.     Principal.  —  Lucy    H.  Symonds. 

Assistant.  —  Etta  D.  Morse. 
Hudson-street  School.      Principal. — Emily   B.  Stodder.     Assistant. — 

Mabel  B.  Sawin. 
Prince  School.     Principal.  —  Harriet  A.  Niel. 
Starr  King  School,    Tennyson   street.       Principal.   —  Mary   T.    Smith. 

Assisto.nt. — Adelaide  B.  Camp. 


FIFTH   DIVISION. 

Appleton-stkeet  School.      Principal.  —  Mabel   Hooper.       Assistant.  — 

Ada  C.  Williamson. 
Cook  School,  Groton  street.     Assistant.  —  Lucy  Kummer. 
Rutland-street  School.     Priyicipal.  —  Emma   L.    Alter.     Assistant.  — 

Eleanor  P.  Gay. 

SIXTH   DIVISION. 

Howe  School,  Fifth  street.     Principal.  — -Emilie  F.  Bethmann. 
Thomas  N.    Hart  School.     Principal.  —  Frieda  M.  Bethmann.      Assist- 
ants.—  Minnie  G.  Abbott,  Addie  L.  Bowker. 


SEVENTH  DIVISION. 

Cottage-place    School.      Principal.  —  Anna   E.   Marble.      Assistant. 
Annie  S.  Burpee. 
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George  Putnam  School.  Principal.  —  Alice  T.  Smith.  Assistant.  —  Lena 
P.  Stacey. 

QtriNCY-STREET  ScHOOL.  Principal. — Ellen  L.  Sampson.  Assistant. — 
Gertrude  A.  Rausch. 

RuGGLES-STREET  ScFiooL.  Principal.  —  Caroline  E.  Josselyn.  Assist- 
ant. —  Alice  Howe. 

Smith-street  School.  Principal.  —  Caroline  D.  Aborn.  Assistant. — 
Ellen  M.  Fiske. 

Walpole-street  School.  Principal.  —  Caroline  E.  Carr.  Assistant.  — 
Ada  L.  Peabody. 

Yeoman-street  School.  Principal. — Mary  T.  Hale.  Assistant.  — 
Daisy  G.  Dame. 

EIGHTH   DIVISION. 

Jamaica   Plain.     Principal.  —  Angle   B.    Towne.     Assistant.  —  Esther  F. 

McDermott. 
Union-street  School,  Brighton.     Principal. — C.  Mabel  Rust.     Assistant. 

—  Kate  A.  Duncklee. 

NINTH   DIVISION. 

Field's  Cornek.     Assistant.  —  Grace  H.  Mather. 

Neponset.     Principal. — Jennie  B.  Brown.     Assistant. — Mary  B.  Morse. 

Stoughton  School.     Assistant.  —  Alice  D.  Hall. 
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TRUANT-OFFICERS. 


The  following  is  the  list  of  the  Truant-OflScers,  with  their  respective  dis- 
tricts :  — 


Officers. 


School  Districts. 


George  Murphy,  Chief. 

C.  E.  Turner 

Charles  S.  Wooffindale. 


James  P.  Leeds  . . . 
George  M.  Felch  . . 
Richard  W.Walsh. 

A.  M.  Leavitt 

Warren  A.  Wright. 
James  Bragdon. . . . 
Jeremiah  M.  Swett 

William  B.  Shea  . . 


Frank  Hasey 

Henry  M.  Blackwel 
Daniel  J.  Sweeney. 
Warren  J.  Stokes  . 


H.  F.  Ripley, 


Adams,  Chapman,  Emerson,  and  Lyman. 

Bunker   Hill,  Frothingham,    Harvard,    Pres- 
cott,  and  Warren. 

Eliot  and  Hancock. 

Bowdoin,  Phillips,  Prince,  and  Wells. 

Brimmer,  Quincy,  and  Winthrop. 

Dwight,  "Everett,  Franklin,  and  Rice. 

Andrew,  Lawrence,  and  Norcross. 

Bigelow,  Gaston,  Lincoln,  and  Slmrtleff. 

Hugh      O'Brien,       Edward      Everett,       and 
Mather. 

Gibson,      Harris,      Minot,      Henrj'     Pierce, 
Stoughton,  and  Tileston. 

Dearborn,  Lewis,  and  George  Putnam. 

Dudley,  Dillaway,  and  Lowell. 

Comins,  Martin,  Hyde,  and  Sherwin. 

Agassiz,  Charles  Sumner,  Hillside,  and  Mt. 
Vernon. 

Allston  and  Bennett. 


Truant-Office,  12  Beacon  street. 
Office-hours  from  1  to  2  P.M. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HORACE  MANN 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 


COMMITTEE    ON   THE    HORACE    MANN    SCHOOL. 


Caroline  E.  Hastings,  M.D.,  Chairman. 
Emily  A.  Fikield.    "  -  ^ 

Charles  M.  G.reen,  M.D. 


TEACHERS. 


Sarah  Fuller,  Principal. 
Ella  C.  Jordan,  First  Assistaiit, 
Kate  D.  Williams,  Assistant. 
Mary  F.  Bigelow,  Assistant. 
Sarah  A.  Jordan,  Assistant. 
Elsa  L.  Hobart,  Assistant.' 
Florence  E.  Leadbetter,  Assistant. 
Ida  H.  Adams,  Assistant. 
Sally  B.  Tripp,  Assistant. 
Kate  F.  Hobart,  Assistant. 


Instruction  in  SloyrI,  clay-modelling,  drawing,  and  sewing,  is  given 
by  special  teachers. 


REPORT, 


The  twenty-first  year  of  this  school  began  Sept.  4,  1889, 
with  eighty-two  pupils,  —  thirty-six  boys  and  forty-six  girls. 
It  closed  in  June,  1890,  with  ninety-two  pupils,  —  thirty- 
eight  boys  and  fifty-four  girls.  Of  this  number  sixty-five 
were  residents  of  Boston,  twenty-five  were  from  towns  in 
the  vicinity,  and  two  from  other  States. 

Early  in  the  year  an  additional  teacher  was  needed,  and 
Miss  Kate  F.  Hobart  was  transferred  from  the  Charles 
Sumner  District  to  this  school. 

Improvement  and  progress  characterized  the  classes 
throughout  the  year ;  the  pupils  were  attentive,  and  the 
teachers  faithful.  Unusual  care  was  taken  to  interest  the 
children  in  reading,  and  the  results  were  gratifying,  espe- 
cially among  the  older  pupils,  who  acquired  a  fondness  for 
books,  thus  confirming  the  opinion  expressed  by  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  in  the  following  extract  from  an  address 
delivered  by  him  before  the  Sixth  National  Conference  of 
Superintendents  and  Principals  of  Institutions  for  the  Deaf, 
in  April,  1888:  — 

I  would  urge  upon  all  superintendents  and  principals  of  schools 
for  the  deaf  the  importance  of  introducing  reading  as  a  regular  school 
exercise,  for  the  jiurpose  of  teaching  language.  I  would  introduce  into 
the  very  youngest  classes  the  practice  of  reading,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  children  may  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  on  the 
printed  page  before  them.  By  this  practice  a  repetition  of  the  words  to 
the  eje  would  be  secured,  which  could  not  probably  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way,  and  reading  would  co-operate  with  the  I'egular  instruc- 
tion of  the  school-room  to  bring  about  a  gradual  comprehension  of 
lunsfuajre. 
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I  would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  youngest  pupils,  in  printed  'form, 
the  stories  that  hearing  children  love  to  hear,  and  require  them  to  read 
those  stories,  whether  they  understand  them  or  not,  without  giving 
them  any  explanation  of  the  meaning.  Then,  after  their  allotted  task 
is  completed,  I  would  give  them  a  reward. 

I  believe  that,  in.  the  acquisition  of  language  by  the  deaf,  reading  will 
perform  the  function  that  hearing  does  for  tlie  ordinary  child,  I  do  not 
think  that  any  more  imjDortant  habit  can  be  formed  by  the  pupil  than 
the  habit  of  reading,  for,  after  all,  the  utmost  that  you  can  do  for  his 
education  in  his  school  life  is  to  introduce  him  to  the  wider  literature  of 
the  world. 

The  privilege  of  attending  the  North  Bennet-street  In- 
dustrial School,  and  the  Sloyd  class  in  the  Warrenton-street 
Chapel,  was  extended,  as  in  past  years,  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School.  And  we  are  glad  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  these  afternoon  lessons.  Pupils 
thus  trained  acquire  the  habit  of  being  attentive,  orderly, 
and  accurate  ;  and  these  acquisitions  greatly  increase  their 
ability  to  learn  in  the  ordinary  school-room. 

Recognizing  the  great  value  of  this  kind  of  instruction, 
warm  friends  of  the  school  have  made  it  possible,  by  gener- 
ous contributions,  to  continue  this  work  in  the  new  school 
building,  and  we  most  cordially  thank  those  who  have  the 
North  Bennet  and  Warrenton  street  schools  in  charge  for 
the  kindness  which  has  been  shown  in  receiving  our  pupils 
in  the  past.  We  know  they  will  rejoice  with  us  over  the 
good  fortune  that  makes  it  unnecessary  for  them  longer  to 
extend  the  kindness. 

In  June  last  the  school  was  removed  to  the  new  Horace 
Mann  School-house  on  Newbury  street.  We  quote  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  building  :  — 

It  is  a  beautiful  edifice,  and  a  credit  to  both  State  and  city,  while  it 
certainly  must  be  a  joy  to  teachers  and  pupils  for  many  years  to  come. 
Passing  up  the  stone  steps  to  the  entrance,  arched  and  massive,  you 
enter  the  vestibule  by  the  heavy  oak  doors,  polished  and  strong,  as  of 
some  castle  of  the  olden  time.     The  vestibule  glistens  with  its  panels 
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of  highly  polished  wood.  From  there,  through  shining-  doors  of  the 
same  noble  wood,  we  pass  into  a  good-sized  hall.  There  are  five 
school-rooms  on  the  first  floor —  this  is  the  primary  department  —  and  a 
reception-room.  All  the  rooms  of  tlie  building  are  finished  in  ash,  and, 
like  the  oak -of  the  doors  and  vestibule,  it  is  highly  polished.  A 
comfortable  room  for  the  teachers  of  this  department  leads  from  this 
hall  and  the  girls'  entrance,  near  their  wrap-room,  or  dressing-room. 
Folding-doors  separate  the  hall  extending  back  towards  Hotel  Kensing- 
ton, from  which  leads  the  boys'  entrance.  Near  by  is  their  convenient 
dressing-room,  with  its  long  rows  of  hooks,  upon  many  of  which  hang 
towels,  each  pupil  being  expected  to  biing  one.  Besides  the  school- 
rooms and  others  mentioned,  a  large  hall  is  on  this  floor  for  physical 
exercise.  The  second  floor  is  tlie  grammar  department,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  first  in  number  and  arrangement  of  rooms.  The  pi'in- 
cipal's  I'oom  is  on  this  floor.  The  third  floor  is  one  vast  room,  so  to 
speak,  eighty-seven  feet  long  and  seventy-five  feet  wide.  This  is  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  used  as  four  rooms  —  one  for  lunch,  another  as 
the  sewing-room,  one  for  a  class-room,  and  the  fourth  for  the  drawing 
and  modelling  room.  The  light  is  beautiful  from  these  high  rooms ; 
but  the  whole  building  is  well  lighted  by  many  windows ;  no  room, 
however  small,  but  has  a  window.  The  furniture  of  the  room,  teachers' 
and  pupils'  desks  and  the  clocks  are  of  cherry.  The  chairs  are  of  cane, 
seats  and  backs ;  and  the  principal.  Miss  Fuller,  was  kindly  allowed  to 
suggest  the  style,  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  her  j^upils.  There  are 
several  rooms  on  the  basement  floor,  one  of  which  will  be  used  as  the 
Sloyd  room.  Steam  heat  is  used.  The  ventilation  seems  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible.  There  are  six  exits  to  the  building.  What  a  ful- 
filment of  hopes,  in  the  completing  of  this  beautiful  building,  for  those 
who  have  waited  so  long!  what  a  triumph  of  patience  and  fixith  for 
Miss  Fuller,  who  has  waited  nine  long  years  for  a  suitable  place  for 
those  little  ones  intrusted  to  her  care  !  and  what  a  memorial  for  Horace 
Mann,  that  noble  spirit,  who,  many  years  ago,  brought  from  Germany 
the  knowledge  of  the  possibility  of  speech  for  those  who  dwelt  in  the 
silence !  but  the  times  were  not  ready.  Ten  years  after  his  death  the 
seed  sprang  into  light. 

In  December  Mr.  A.  K.  Tiklen  presented  to  the  school  a 
large  and  beautiful  national  flag,  and  at  Christmas  Mrs. 
Francis  Brooks,  who  has  so  many  times  made  the  school  her 
debtor,  gave  nearly  one  hundred  juvenile  books,  as  a  nucleus 
of  a  children's  library,  and  also  provided  a  beautiful  tree  for 
the  pupils  of  the  primary  classes. 
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Ill  this  connection  the  committee  desire  to  make  special 
mention  of,  and  to  thank  Mr.  Tucker,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Buildings,  for  his  many  acts  of  kindness  and  for  the 
courtesy  he  has  shown  at  all  times  in  the  care  and  furnishing 
of  the  building. 

Although  the  occupancy  of  the  building  took  place  in 
June,  it  was  thought  best  to  postpone  the  dedication  of  the 
school-house  to  a  date  corresponding  to  the  twenty-first 
anniversary  of  the  school.  This  report,  which  should  have 
been  issued  in  September,  has  been  delayed  till  the  dedica- 
tory exercises  could  be  incorporated.  These  exercises  took 
place  on  November  10,  1890,  a  full  account  of  which  is 
herewith  appended. 

CAROLINE  E.   HASTINGS, 
EMILY  A.   FIFIELD, 
CHARLES   M.   GREEN. 


DEDICATORY    EXERCISES    OF    THE    HORACE    MANN 
SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D. 

The  Hon.  Charles  I.  Gallagher,  President  of  the  School 
Board,  then  welcomed  the  parents,  friends,  pupils,  and 
teachers  in  behalf  of  the  School  Committee,  and  referred  to 
the  opening  of  this  school  for  the  deaf,  with  its  nine  pupils, 
in  East  street  and  Somerset  street,  in  1869,  and  its  sub- 
sequent removals  to  Pemberton  square  and  thence  to  the 
Warrenton-street  building,  where  it  remained  for  fifteen 
years.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Ira  Allen, 
for  many  years  a  member  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
this  school,  who  was  most  active  in  securing  the  transfer  of 
the  school  to  the  Warrenton-street  building,  but  who  died 
in  1875  without  having  seen  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  their 
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new  home.  He  spoke  of  the  growth  of  the  school  to  its 
present  numbers,  eighty- eight  pupils  and  nine  teachers,  re- 
quiring enlarged  acconnnodations,  and  as  a  result  the  present 
building  so  complete  and  finished  in  all  its  ai)pointments. 
He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  land  for  this  building  was  a 
gift  from  the  State  to  the  city  of  Boston,  and  said  that  both 
State  and  city  combine  to  meet  the  cost  of  educating  the 
pupils  who  come  from  all  parts  of  Boston  and  from  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  He  also  added  that  pupils  come  to  this  school 
from  the  Sarah  Fuller  Home,  a  preparatory  school  founded 
by  Mrs.  Francis  Brooks.  He  stated  that  two  hundred  and 
nine  pupils  have  gone  out  from  the  Horace  Mann  School,  and 
are  enjoying  the  blessings  and  benefits  resulting  from  their 
education.  He  spoke  of  those  who  have  been  instrumental 
in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  school,  mention- 
ing especially  Dr.  George  F.  Bigelow,  formerly  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  this  school,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Brooks,  now  absent  in  Europe,  pioneers  with  jVliss  Fuller 
in  this  grand  work,  and  whose  great  interest  in  the  care 
and  welfare  of  the  deaf  makes  their  presence  an  almost 
essential  element,  and  without  whom  this  occasion  seems 
incomplete.  He  referred  to  their  many  contributions  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  clothing,  books,  and  other 
articles  needed  by  the  children.  He  spoke,  with  feelings  of 
tenderness,  of  Miss  Lucretia  Crocker,  deceased,  for  many 
years  chairman  of  tlie  committee  on  the  Horace  Mann 
School  and  afterwards  a  supervisor  of  this  school,  and  who 
in  both  relations  was  a  devoted  friend  and  firm  supporter  of 
every  measure  in  its  interests  ;  and  of  Miss  Annie  E.  Bond, 
who,  up  to  her  death  in  1884,  had  been  for  fourteen  years 
first  assistant  to  JNIiss  Fuller  in  the  school. 

President  Gallagher  closed  with  remarks  appreciative  of 
the  good  work  done  by  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  paid  a 
warm  tribute  to  the  patience,  devotion,  and  efficiency  of 
Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  the  principal  of  the  school  from  its  foun- 
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diition,  who  has  devoted  her  life  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  the  President,  in 
H  few  well-chosen  words,  presented  the  keys  of  the  build- 
ing to  Dr.  Caroline  E.  Hastings,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

Dr.  Hastings  responded  as  follows  :  — 

By  an  accident  of  position  on  the  committee  having  the 
Horace  Mann  School  in  charge,  it  devolves  upon  me,  Mr. 
President,  to  receive  these  keys  from  you,  and  to  present 
them  to  the  principal.  But  by  no  mere  accident  of  position 
does  it  devolve  upon  you.  Miss  Fuller,  to  receive  them.  They 
come  into  your  hands  by  right ;  one  may  almost  say  by 
right  of  discovery.  For  with  patient  and  painstaking  search 
you  have  discovered  another  key  which  has  unlocked  the 
storehouse  of  knowledge  to  many  a  one  whose  intellectual 
powers  would  have  remained  undeveloped,  whose  lips  could 
never  have  given  expression  to  thought. 

I  know  I  voice  the  earnest  Avish  of  all  present  and  many 
absent  when  I  express  the  hope  that  the  future  years  of  your 
service  will  outnumber  those  which  have  gone  into  the  past. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  place  these  keys  in  your 
keeping. 

On  receiving  the  keys  Miss  Fuller  said  :  — 

Dr.  Hastings,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Horace 
Mann  School: 
I  accept  these  keys  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility 
which  their  transfer  to  my  care  implies,  and  with  a  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  confidence  placed  in  me.  It  will  be  my 
constant  endeavor  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  my  aim  in  the 
past,  to  make  this  school  all  that  the  committee  in  charge, 
the  parents,  and  the  friends  wish  it  to  be  ;  and  I  believe  that 
each  teacher  associated  with  nie  will  continue  to  aid  in  this 
purpose  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  In  behalf  of  the  teachers, 
the  pupils,  and  myself,  I  wish  to  express  heartfelt  thanks  to 
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all  who  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring  this  beautiful 
building  for  us.  We  remember  that  its  erection  is  due  to 
the  efforts  of  many,  and  that  the  beginning  of  those  efforts 
dates  back  over  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years.  The  tirst 
official  appeal  for  something  better  than  the  old  house  was 
made  in  July,  1879,  when,  at  a  meeting  of  the  School 
Board,  the  late  F.  Lyman  Winship  introduced  an  order 
requesting  the  City  Council  "  to  remodel  the  Horace  Mann 
school-house  to  acconmiodate  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
school."  For  various  reasons  this  request  was  not  granted  ; 
but  Mr.  Winship  continued  to  urge  the  adoption  of  some 
measure  to  secure  a  proper  building  for  the  school.  It  was 
not  until  six  years  later  that  the  lot  of  land  upon  which  this 
new  house  now  stands,  was  given  conditionally  by  the  State 
to  the  city  of  Boston.  The  weary  waiting-time  since  then 
is  to-day  almost  forgotten  in  the  joy  at  seeing  our  pupils 
gathered  in  a  house  designed  especially  for  their  needs. 
Not  only  has  every  provision  been  made  for  their  comfort  and 
convenience  while  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  primary  and 
grammar  school  grades,  'but  the  building  affords  opportuni- 
ties forgiving  manual  training.  Kind  friends  have  gener- 
ously supplied  us  with  money  to  begin  this  training.  Its 
importance  and  its  value  to  our  children  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. They,  more  than  others,  need  preparation 
during  school  life  for  the  duties  that  await  them  at  its  close. 
It  has  been  the  cherished  purpose  of  the  school,  ever  since 
its  organization,  to  help  its  pupils  to  become  not  only  cheer- 
ful, self-dependent  men  and  women,  but  contributors  to  the 
well-being  of  those  about  them.  Of  the  more  than  two 
hundred  who  have  gone  out  from  our  care,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  are  doing  their 
share  of  the  world's  work  with  credit  to  themselves  and 
with  benefit  to  others. 
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The  President  then  introduced  Mayor  Hart,  who  spoke  as 
follows  :  — 

The  Commonwealth,  of  which  Boston  is  truly  the  capital, 
demands  that  every  child  in  Massachusetts  shall  have  the  full 
benefit  of  a  common-school  education.  When  the  law  makes 
this  demand,  the  blind  and  the  deaf  are  included.  Our  city, 
ever  proud  of  its  public  schools,  has  vied  with  the  State  in 
providing  the  necessary  means.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
public  schools,  free  and  open  to  all,  specially  liberal  provi- 
sions have  been  made  to  give  an  education  to  the  deaf. 

For  twenty-one  years  to-day,  the  city  has  maintained  for 
the  deaf  a  free  public  day-school,  which  now  finds  a  home  in 
the  splendid  building  dedicated  to-day.  For  this  magnificent 
estate  we  are  under  obligations  to  the  city  and  the  Common- 
wealth, the  latter  contributing  the  land  and  a  part  of  the 
running  expenses,  while  the  city  of  Boston  su[)plies  the 
building,  costing,  with  the  furniture,  more  than  $90,000,  and 
maintains  the  school. 

Great  praise  is  due  also  to  the  teachers  of  this  school,  es- 
pecially the  faithful  principal,  who  has  served  from  its  very 
beginning.  In  addition,  it  behooves  us  all  to  remember 
with  gratitude  the  services  rendered  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf  by  the  distinguished  inventor  of  the  telephone  bearing 
his  name.  Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  His  great  career 
in  this  country  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Boston  invited  him  to 
come  here  and  teach  the  more  eftectual  transmission  of  human 
speech.  He  has  taught  the  deaf  to  understand  the  words  of 
wisdom  and  love,  and  he  has  enabled  us  all  to  understand 
when  we  are  spoken  to  over  great  distances. 

This  school,  then,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts,  and  with  modern 
ideas  of  progress.  I  trust  that  it  will  grow  in  the  future  as 
it  has  grown  in  the  past,  and  that  nothing  but  good  will  ever 
pass  through  its  doors. 
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The  following  note  from  Governor  Bracket!  was  read  :  — 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Executive  Department,  Boston,  Nov.  10,  1890. 
Miss  Sarah  Fuller: 

Dear  Madam,  —  I  very  much  regret  to  find  that  an  important  en- 
gagement, which  was  accidentally  overlooked  at  the  time  of  my  accept- 
ance of  your  kind  invitation  to  the  dedication  of  the  new  building  of 
the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  which  will  not  admit  of 
postponement,  will  prevent  my  attendance  at  the  exercises  this 
morning. 

Trusting  that  the  occasion  may  be  a  pleasant  one,  and  with  best 
wishes  for  the  pi'osperity  of  the  school,  I  am, 

Very  tnily  yours, 

J.   Q.   A.   BRACKETT. 

President  Gallagher  presented  the  Hon.  Gardiner  Greene 
Hubbard,  of  Washington,  who  made  the  following  interesting 
historical  address  :  — 

HISTORICAL    ADDRESS     BY    THE     HON.     GARDINER    GREENE 
HUBBARD. 

We  are  gathered  here  to-day  to  celebrate  the  twenty-first 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  and 
the  dedication  of  this  building  to  its  use.  The  many  friends 
that  surround  us,  the  band  of  experienced  teachers,  the  large 
number  of  pupils,  this  new  and  beautiful  building,  mark  it  as 
the  day  of  our  prosperity. 

It  seems  fitting  on  this  occasion  to  spend  a  few  moments 
in  recounting  the  causes  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  this 
school,  in  showing  what  it  has  accomplished  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  recalling  the  memory 
of  him  through  whose  instrumentality  it  was  founded. 

This  was  the  first  public  day-school  ever  opened  to  deaf 
children.  Before  this,  they  had  been  gathered  into  institu- 
tions, apart  from  friends,  isolated  from  the  world  around  them, 
a  distinct  and  separate  community.  This  plan  was  thought 
necessary  to  their  education.  Our  experiment  carried  on 
for  twenty-one  years,  has  proved  by  its  continued  and  growing 
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success,  that  to  the  deaf  as  well  as  to  others  all  the  advantages 
of  school  education  can  be  extended  without  the  severance  of 
home  and  family  ties.  As  the  direct  offspring  of  this  the 
first  day-school,  similar  schools  have  grown  up  in  other  States, 
and  its  influence  is  felt  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land. 

Have  we  not  reason  to  be  glad  of  the  past  and  to  take  cour- 
age for  the  future  ?  But  this  school  represents  not  merely 
the  opening  of  the  first  day-school,  but  with  the  Clarke  in- 
stitution, the  introduction  and  development  of  a  system  of 
education  for  the  deaf  until  then  unknown  in  this  country. 
Before  that  time  the  education  of  the  deaf  had  been  carried 
on  by  the  sign  language.  That  this  system  had  accomplished 
great  and  good  results  we  gratefully  acknowledge  ;  but  in 
our  midst  was  growing  up  a  distinct  race,  using  a  language 
of  their  own,  unknown  to  their  friends,  without  literature, 
and  though,  perhaps,  often  beautiful  and  expressive,  still 
vague  and  indefinite. 

Perhaps  but  few  who  rejoice  with  us  to-day  can  go  l:)ack 
in  memory  to  the  time  when,  in  doubt  and  anxiety,  but  with 
courage  and  hope,  our  little  school  was  opened,  and  still 
further  back  to  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  the  oral 
system  of  deaf-mute  education,  which  this  school  has  helped 
to  develop. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  history  of  deaf-mute  education 
in  this  country  from  itscommencement ;  and,  if  my  narrative 
])ecomes  somewhat  personal,  ma}'"  I  be  excused?  All  great 
movements  start  from  a  small  centre.  Our  broadest  chari- 
ties have  grown  from  some  individual  human  need.  My 
own  interest  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  and  my  earnest 
efforts  to  introduce  what  I  believed  a  better  method  of  in- 
struction than  the  one  then  in  use,  sprang  from  my  anxiety 
for  my  little  deaf  child. 

Early  in  the  present  century  the  parents  and  friends  of  a 
little  deaf  girl  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  sought  for  her  some 
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means  of  education.  There  were  no  schools  for  the  deiif  in 
this  country,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet  was  sent 
abroad  to  visit  the  various  institutions  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  to  study  the  methods  of  instruction.  He  brought 
back  the  French  system  of  the  Abbe  De  I'Epee.  On  in- 
quiry, a  number  of  deaf  children  were  found,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Asylum  at  Hartford  was  incorporated.  An  appropria- 
tion was  o1)tained  from  Congress  and  from  each  State  from 
which  pupils  were  sent;  other  schools  were  opened  in  dif- 
ferent States  from  time  to  time,  and  in  all  the  sign  language 
was  used. 

Vague  reports  were  occasionally  brought  to  this  country 
of  another  system  used  in  Germany,  where  the  deaf  were 
taught  to  speak  and  read  from  the  lips.  Nothing  definite 
was  known  in  regard  to  this  system  until  1843.  In  that 
year,  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  then  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation from  Massachusetts,  and  Dr.  Howe,  went  to  Europe 
to  study  the  various  systems  of  education.  They  visited 
several  schools  for  the  deaf  in  Germany,  and  were  surprised 
to  find  deaf  children  taught  to  speak  and  read  from  the  lips. 
On  their  return,  Mr.  Mann  published  a  report,  and  strongly 
advocated  the  adoption  of  the  German  oral  system  of  in- 
struction in  this  country. 

His  report  excited  such  general  interest  that  the  American 
Asylum  and  the  New  York  Institution  sent  gentlemen  abroad 
to  investigate  the  subject.  They  reported  that  the  sign  lan- 
guage was  used  in  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain,  and  the 
oral  system  in  Germany  only ;  "  that  in  the  case  of  the 
great  majority,  instruction  in  mechanical  articulation  was 
attended  by  too  little  benefit  to  compensate  for  the  serious 
efforts  made  in  attempting  it,"  and  therefore  no  material 
change  should  be  made  in  the  American  schools.  A  teacher 
of  articulation  was  employed  for  a  short  time  at  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum  ;  but  the  results  were  not  satisfactory,  and  the 
system  was  abandoned.     Earnest  and  devoted  teachers  la- 
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bored  faithfully  to  develop  the  mind  and  train  the  faculties 
through  the  medium  of  the  sign  language.  Much  was 
accomplished  ;  many  a  darkened  mhid  was  brightened,  many 
lives  enriched,  many  a  saddened  heart  made  glad  ;  but  the 
child  was  a  foreigner  in  his  own  land,  comprehending  and 
using  a  language  known  only  to  the  Institution.  He  was 
taught  to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  but  it  re- 
mained always  an  unfamiliar  tongue.  The  medium  of 
instruction  met  the  natural  expression  of  his  thoughts  and 
feelings. 

In  1860,  my  little  girl  lost  her  hearing  through  a  fearful 
illness  ;  she  was  a  bright,  intelligent  child  of  four  years, 
but  her  language  was  lisping  and  imperfect.  When  con- 
vinced of  her  deafness  our  great  anxiety  was  to  retain  her 
language,  and  to  know  how  we  might  carry  on  her  educa- 
tion. We  asked  advice  of  one  of  the  oldest  teachers  of  the 
deaf.  "  You  can  do  nothing,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  when  she 
is  ten  years  old  send  her  to  an  institution,  where  she  will 
be  taught  the  sign  language." 

"  But  she  still  speaks  ;  can  we  not  retain  her  language?" 

"  She  will  lose  it  in  three  months  and  become  dumb  as 
well  as  deaf;  you  cannot  retain  it." 

It  was  in  this  time  of  our  discouragement  that  we  heard 
of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann  and  Dr.  Howe  to  the 
schools  of  Germany,  and  their  report  in  favor  of  the  oral 
sj'stem.  We  turned  to  Dr.  Howe  for  help.  He  told  us 
that  even  children  born  deaf  could  be  taught  to  spesik,  and 
encouraged  us  to  talk  to  our  little  girl,  and  to  teach  her  to 
recognize  the  spoken  words  of  our  lips.  He  warned  us  not 
to  use  nor  to  allow  any  signs,  and  never  to  understand  them. 
Cheered  by  this  encouragement,  but  discouraged  by  all 
other  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  by  our  own  ignorance,  we 
groped  our  way.  Gradually  light  dawned.  The  child 
began  to  recall  words  forgotten  in  her  long  illness,  and  to 
add  new  words  to  her  vocabulary  learned  from  our  lips.     A 
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young  teacher,  Miss  True,  who  has  ever  since  been  devoted 
to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  but  was  then  totally  inexperi- 
enced, though  admirably  fitted  by  nature  and  training  for 
the  work,  came  to  our  aid.  Our  little  girl  joined  her  sisters 
in  their  lessons  and  their  play.  She  knew  no  signs,  she 
spoke  imperfectly  but  intelligibly,  and  understood  those 
around  her.  It  was  in  after  years  that  she  told  me  she  did 
not  then  know  that  she  differed  in  any  way  from  other 
children,  and  sometimes  wondered  why  strangers  would 
address  her  younger  sister  rather  than  herself.  Meanwhile, 
under  Miss  True's  intelligent  teaching,  her  mental  develop- 
ment progressed  rapidly,  and  her  language  grew  daily.  We 
could  not  but  feel  that  we  had  chosen  the  better  system  of 
education  for  our  child,  and  earnestly  wished  other  deaf 
children  might  share  its  advantages.  We  were  confirmed 
in  this  opinion,  when,  on  a  trip  to  Washington,  we  called 
with  our  little  girl  on  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  his  mother,  a  deaf- 
mute.  As  she  observed  the  child  and  witnessed  the  readi- 
ness with  which  she  understood  and  answered  Mr.  Gallaudet, 
she  turned  to  her  son  and  asked  :  "  Why  was  I  not  taught  to 
speak  ?  " 

In  1864,  in  connection  with  a  few  friends  and  aided  by 
Dr.  Howe,  we  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter  for  a 
school  where  the  system  of  teaching  articulation  and  lip- 
reading  should  be  used.  Hon.  Lewis  J.  Dudley,  of  North- 
ampton, a  member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Committee^  on 
Education  to  which  our  petition  was  referred,  had  a  daughter 
born  deaf,  then  a  pupil  in  the  American  Asylum.  He  w^as 
convinced  from  his  own  observation  that  it  was  impossible 
to  teach  the  deaf  to  speak,  and  through  his  influence  our 
efforts  were  defeated. 

Not  baffled  nor  discouraged  by  defeat,  we  then,  with  the 
aid  and  sympathy  of  a  few  friends,  determined  to  open  a 
little  school  of  our  own.  After  eight  months  of  waiting  for 
pupils,  our  school  was  opened  at  Chelmsford,  in  June,  1866, 
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with  only  five  pupils ;  but  Miss  Rogers  was  their  teacher. 
Her  sister  had  been  with  Dr.  Howe  as  the  teacher  of  Laura 
Bridgman  and  Oliver  Caswell,  both  of  whom  were  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind.  How  identified  Miss  Rogers  has  been 
with  the  whole  work  from  the  very  beginning,  how  much 
of  its  success  is  due  to  her  earnestness  and  entire  devotion, 
we  all  know. 

Since  the  first  days  of  that  little  school,  teachers  equally 
faithful,  equally  devoted,  equally  earnest,  have  entered  into 
the  work  and  have  carried  it  on  to  its  present  success ;  but 
Miss  Rogers  gave  it  its  first  start.  Hon.  Thomas  Tal- 
bot, then  Lieutenant-Governor  and  brother-in-law  of  Miss 
Rogers,  became  interested  in  the  work  and  encouraged  me  to 
apply  again  to  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Talbot  called  with  us  on 
Governor  Bullock  to  secure  his  aid.  To  our  great  surprise 
and  pleasure  the  Governor  informed  us  that  he  had  just 
learned  that  a  gentleman  in  Northampton  had  been  watching 
our  work  and  was  ready  to  give  fifty  thousand  dollars 
toward  the  endowment  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  that  he  would  gladly  help  us. 

Li  his  annual  address  to  the  Legislature,  in  1867,  he 
said  :  — 

For  successive  years  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  Commonwealth  through 
annual  appropriations  have  been  placed  for  instruction  and  training  in 
the  Asylum  at  Hartford.  While,  in  the  treatment  of  these  unfortunates, 
science  was  at  fault  and  methods  were  crude,  in  the  absence  of  local 
provisions,  this  course  was  perhaps  justifiable ;  but  with  added  light 
of  study  and  experience,  which  has  explored  the  hidden  ways  and 
developed  the  mysterious  laws  by  which  the  recesses  of  nature  are 
reached,  I  cannot  longer  concur  in  the  policy  of  expatriation.  For  I 
confess  I  share  the  sympathetic  yearnings  of  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts towards  these  children  of  the  State  detained  by  indissoluble  chains 
in  the  domain  of  silence.  This  rigid  grasp  we  may  never  relax,  but 
over  unseen  waves,  through  the  seemingly  impassable  gulfthat  separates 
tliem  from  their  fellows,  we  may  imj^art  no  small  amount  of  abstract 
knowledge  and  moral  culture.  They  are  the  wards  of  the  State.  Then 
as  ours  is  the  responsiblity,  be  ours  also  the  grateful  labor,  and  I  know  not 
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to  what  supervision  we  may  more  safely  intrust  the  delicate  and  intri- 
cate task  than  to  the  matured  experience  which  has  overcome  the 
greater  difficulty  of  blindness  superadded  to  privation  of  speech  and 
hearing.  In  no  other  object  of  philanthropy  the  warm  heart  of  Massa- 
chusetts responds  more  promptly.  Assured  as  I  am  on  substantial 
grounds  that  legislative  action  in  this  direction  will  develop  rich 
sources  of  private  beneficence,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  the 
initial  steps  be  taken  to  provide  for  this  class  of  dependents  within  our 
own  Commonwealth. 

This  portion  of  Ihe  message  was  referred  to  a  larsfe  joint 
special  connnittee,  of  wliicli  Mr.  Dudley  Avas  chairman  on 
the  part  of  the  House.  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities, 
appeared  for  that  Board.  I  represented  petitioners  for  an 
act  of  incorporation  ;  while  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  American  Asylum,  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  its 
former  principal,  and  Hon.  Calvin  Day,  one  of  its  vice- 
presidents,  appeared  in  the  interests  of  the  asylum  as  advo- 
cates of  the  sign  language,  and  as  opponents  of  our  petition  ; 
a  large  number  of  deaf-mutes,  with  Prof.  D.  E.  Bartlett  as 
interpreter,  were  also  present.  At  one  of  the  hearings  my 
daughter  was  called  before  the  committee  and  questioned 
in  arithmetic,  history,  and  geography.  Her  answers  were 
satisfactory. 

To  test  her  general  intelligence  a  gentleman  asked,  "  Can 
you  tell  me  who  laid  the  first  Atlantic  cable  ? "  Quickly 
and  smilingly  she  answered,  "  Cyrus  Field."  The  commit- 
tee was  convinced  that  her  progress  and  intelligence  were 
equal  to  that  of  most  hearing  children  of  the  same  age,  and 
gave  us  our  charter.  At  one  of  these  hearings  our  little  girl 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  deaf-mute's  signs,  and  asked 
why  deaf-mutes  did  not  speak  with  the  lips,  as  she  did, 
for  she  thought  it  a  great  deal  better  to  talk  with  the  mouth 
than  with  the  fingers. 

Mr.  Dudley  became  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the 
oral  system  ;   and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  asked  if  his  little 
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daughter  could  ever  be  taught  to  speak.  In  a  year  he  heard 
from  her  lips  the  words  "  father"  and  "  mother." 

Miss  Rogers  removed  with  her  little  school  to  Northamp- 
ton and  became  its  principal.  Thus  the  first  school  for 
teaching  articulation,  lip-reading,  and  oral  instruction  to  the 
deaf  was  established  in  this  country. 

A  member  of  the  committee  from  Boston,  also  a  member  of 
the  School  Committee  of  Boston,  took  an  especial  interest  in 
the  hearing.  He  attended  every  meeting  and  visited  our  little 
school  at  Chelmsford,  called  repeatedly  to  see  our  daughter, 
and  aided  us  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  obtain  oar 
charter,  having  first  inserted  a  provision  giving  us  right  to 
establish  schools  in  two  other  suitable  places  besides  North- 
ampton. The  name  of  that  gentleman  was  Dexter  S.  King. 
Plis  interest  in  the  education  of  deaf  children,  instead  of 
ceasing  with  the  granting  of  our  charter,  increased. 

Scarcely  was  our  school  opened  when  he  asked  that  a 
branch  might  be  started  in  Boston.  This  we  were  unable  tp 
do.  Mr.  King,  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  secured 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  this  subject  in 
1868  and  1869.  The  city  was  canvassed;  fifty  deaf  chil- 
dren were  found,  of  whom  only  twenty-two  were  in  school. 
Twenty-eight  were  at  home,  with  no  one  able  to  render  them 
aid  in  their  search  for  an  education.  The  committee  estab- 
lished this  school  by  the  name  of  the  School  for  Deaf  Mutes. 
It  was  on  November  10,  1869,  in  a  room  in  the  old  school- 
house  in  East  street,  with  nine  pupils.  In  one  week  an 
afternoon  session  had  opened  for  eleven  other  pupils  in  the 
school-house  on  Somerset  street. 

In  January,  1870,  it  moved  into  suitable  quarters  on  Pem- 
berton  square,  where  it  remained  for  several  years. 

When  Mr.  King  retired  from  the  School  Committee  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  in  1871,  a  series  of  resolutions  were  passed, 
stating  "that  to  him  was  mainly  due  the  project  of  establish- 
ing in  this  city  a  public  school  for  deaf-mutes,  the  first  in- 
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stitiition  of  the  kind  in  America,"  and  expressing  the  thanks 
of  the  Board  for  his  valuable  services.  For  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  he  was  almost  a  daily  visitor  at  the 
school. 

In  the  year  1873  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  to 
the  Horace  Mann  School.  A  principal  was  necessary  who 
could  not  only  instruct  the  deaf,  but  could  supervise  all  the 
interests  of  the  school,  securing  both  the  affection  of  the 
pupils  and  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. To  Miss  Fuller,  this  school  and  the  deaf  children 
of  America  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  can  never  be  re- 
paid. 

A  few  years  later  an  English  gentleman,  Mr.  B.  St.  John 
Ackers,  visited  the  various  schools  of  England  and  America, 
seeking  for  the  best  means  of  educating  his  own  deaf  child. 
He  decided  that  she  should  be  taught  by  articulation,  rather 
than  by  signs,  wdiich  was  the  system  then  used  in  the 
English  institution.  He  was  so  much  pleased  with  this 
school  that  he  engaged  one  of  its  teachers.  Miss  Barton,  to 
return  with  him.  More  and  more  convinced  of  the  superi- 
ority of  "  articulation  teaching,"  and  feeling  the  importance 
of  thorough  and  earnest  teachers,  he  was  led  to  establish  a 
normal  school,  which  has  sent  out  nianj^  teachers  well  fitted 
for  their  work.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Ackers,  then  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  was  influential  in  securing  the  appointment  of 
a  "  Royal  Commission  "  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
condition  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  dumb  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  commission  by  the 
Queen. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  and  Professor  Bell  were  invited  to  be 
present,  as  representing  the  two  systems  in  use  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Bell  gave  a  full  account  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School  and  its  work,  in  which  he  has  always  felt  the  deepest 
interest.     In  their  report  the  Commission  recommend : 
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That  every  child  who  is  deaf  should  have  full  opportunity  of  educa- 
tion in  the  oral  system;  that  all  children  should  be  for  the  first  year,  at 
least,  instructed  in  the  oral  system,  and  after  the  first  year  they  should 
be  taught  to  speak  and  lip-read  on  the  oral  system,  unless  they  were 
jDhysically  deficient. 

That  children  who  have  partial  hearing  should  in  all  cases  be  in- 
structed in  the  pure  oral  system. 

That  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  should,  as  in  Germany,  receive  sala- 
ries such  as  would  induce  teachers  of  special  attainments  to  enter  the 
profession,  and  on  a  higher  scale  than  those  enjoyed  by  trained  teachers 
of  ordinary  children. 

In  England,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country,  the  influence 
of  our  work  has  been  felt. 

The  year  before  the  Chirke  institution  was  opened,  there 
were  only  119  deaf  children  from  the  State  at  school.  Now 
there  are  312,  an  increase  of  160  per  cent.,  while  our  popu- 
lation has  increased  only  50  per  cent.  Massachusetts  has, 
therefore,  more  than  three  times  as  many  pupils  to-day, 
in  proportion  to  population,  as  it  had  twenty  years  ago. 
Starting  from  Massachusetts  as  a  centre,  public  interest 
was  everywhere  excited  by  the  deaf.  New  institutions  nnd 
day  schools  were  established  in  difierent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  many  of  these  the  oral  system  alone  was  used.  In 
all,  teachers  of  articulation  were  employed,  and  articula- 
tion and  lip-reading  made  a  part  of  their  daily  instruction. 
The  number  of  pupils  has  increased  from  3,246  in  1870,  to 
8,575  in  1890,  and  in  proportion  to  population  the  ratio  of 
increase  equals  that  of  our  own  State  three  to  one.  Who 
can  doubt  but  that  this  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Clarke 
and  Horace  Mann  Schools,  and  to  the  general  interest  they 
have  awakened  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

Institutions  for  the  deaf  are  undoubtedly  necessary  in 
every  State,  as  children  must  be  gathered  from  distant 
points  ;  but  wherever  there  are  in  cities  a  sufficient  number 
of  children,  day  schools  are  certainly  to  be  preferred.  The 
home  influence,  the  strong  ties  of  affection,  are  often  more 
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iiiipoi'tiint  to  the  deaf  child  than  to  the  hearing ;  for  he  is  less 
prepared  to  fight  the  battle  of  life.  The  success  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School  has  led  to  the  opening  of  day  schools  in 
Portland,  Providence,  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Evansville,  New  Orleans,  and  La  Crosse. 

Let  us  here  pause  for  a  moment  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  first  and  best  teachers 
of  this  school.  Early  in  its  history  Miss  Bond  became 
interested  in  it,  and  gave  to  it  her  time,  her  sympathies,  and 
her  earnest  labors.  For  years  her  efforts  for  its  progress 
were  unwearied  ;  and,  even  in  failing  health  and  extreme 
•physical  suffering,  the  welfare  of  the  school  was  ever  in  her 
mind. 

When  we  consider  that  the  interest  in  deaf-mute  education 
M'hich  formed  the  Royal  Commission,  and  that  the  recommen- 
dations which  have  so  changed  the  system  of  education  in 
Great  Britain,  are  a  direct  growth  from  our  work,  have  we 
not  reason  to  believe  that  the  seed  sown  in  our  weakness  has 
already  borne  much  fruit  and  will  yield  a  still  more  abundant 
harvest  ? 

Believing  that  for  the  deaf  our  system  lessens  their 
privations,  brings  them  more  into  communication  with  their 
friends  and  fellows,  and,  instead  of  building  up  still  higher 
the  separating  wall  of  a  different  language,  opens  to  them  as 
to  others  the  treasures  of  written  language,  shall  we  not 
rejoice  that  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  work  together  for 
this  end,  and  that  out  of  the  affliction  of  a  little  child 
a  blessing  has  come  to  many  ? 

The  success  of  our  schools  in  which  we  rejoice  to-day  is 
due  not  only  to  the  superiority  of  the  oral  system  over  the 
sign-language  system,  not  only  to  the  energy  and  per- 
severance of  their  founders,  but  more  than  all  to  the 
devotion,  to  the  untiring  zeal,  and  to  the  ability  of  our 
teachers.  No  other  teaching  is  so  exacting,  requires  such 
constant  attention  and  unwearied  application.     The  names  of 
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all  these  teachers  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  In  our 
earthly  as  in  our  heavenly  firmament  one  star  differeth  from 
another  in  glory,  but  bright  as  constellations  shine  the 
names  of  Miss  Rogers,  Miss  Fuller,  and  Miss  Bond. 

This  school  is  appropriately  named  the  Horace  Mann. 
School,  since  Mr.  Mann  was  the  first  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  oral  system ;  but  it  was  to  Mr.  King  that 
this  school  owes  its  existence.  The  names  of  those  who 
laid  the  foundation  and  built  the  edifice  should  not  be 
forgotten.  A  bronze  tablet  should  be  afiixed  to  its  walls  ; 
and  thereon,  associated  with  the  name  of  Horace  Mann,  should 
be  inscribed  the  names  of  Dexter  S.  King  and  Sarah  Fuller, 
that  thus  the  names  of  the  three  who  have  done  so  much  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  may  be  perpetuated. 

Secretary  Dickinson,  representing  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  in  the  absence  of  Governor  Brackett,  its  chairman, 
was  introduced  in  the  following  words,  written  by  Miss  Ful- 
ler in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  School  Committee  : 
"Mr.  Dickinson,  whose  cares  are  not  limited  even  by  the 
bounds  of  the  State,  has  not  overlooked  this  school.  To 
his  clear  judgment,  sound  advice,  and  ever  ready  sympathy 
with  all  that  is  best  in  educational  methods,  its  continued 
success  is  largely  due." 

HON.  JOHN  w.  Dickinson's  address. 

My  Friends  ;  —  TVe  have  assembled  this  morning  to  dedi- 
cate to  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  city  this 
new  and  convenient  school-house. 

It  is  an  important  event,  as  it  signifies  that  an  important 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  educational  wealth  of  the 
State  and  the  town,  and  to  the  means  of  public  instruction. 
And  more  than  this,  the  event  is  important  as  it  directs  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  Boston 
is  the  first  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  ever  in- 
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corporatecl  into  a  system  of  public  schools,  and  like  them 
conducted  untler  the  direction  of  the  public-school  authori- 
ties. 

It  is  well  for  us,  as  we  make  provisions  for  public  instruc- 
tion, to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  that  exists  between 
the  causes  and  the  means  by  which  the  instruction  is 
produced.  A  cause  implies  a  being  endowed  with  the 
power  to  deliberate  and  to  w^ill.  Means  are  things  to  be 
used.  Neither  the  cause  nor  the  means  existing  alone  can 
accomplish  any  end.  The  causes  that  produce  our  public 
schools  are  the  people,  who  establish  and  support  them  in 
obedience  to  laws  of  their  own  making ;  the  school  author- 
ities, who  organize  the  schools  and  administer  their  aifairs  ; 
the  supervisors,  who  act  as  executive  agents  of  the  School 
Board ;  the  teachers,  who  direct  the  children  in  their  school 
work  and  control  their  conduct;  and,  finally,  the  children 
themselves,  who  are  to  be  developed  into  intelligent  and 
virtuous  citizens  of  a  free  State.  These  are  the  efficient, 
living  causes,  each  holding  its  own  peculiar  relation  to 
results  which  the  schools  should  produce,  each  responsible 
for  its  fidelity  in  the  exertion  of  its  active  power. 

The  means  to  be  used  in  producing  these  results  are 
courses  of  study  in  which  the  branches  of  learning  to  l)e 
pursued  are  enumerated,  and  which  determine  the  kind  of 
knowledge  to  be  acquired  —  natural  objects  and  illustrative 
apparatus  to  be  used  as  the  occasion  of  knowledge  ;  books 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  information 
about  objects  and  subjects  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
personal  observation  and  original  investigation  ;  methods  of 
study  to  be  employed  in  directing  the  mind  of  the  learner  to 
those  forms  of  activity  best  adapted  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  the  harmonious  development  of  the  faculties  ; 
and,  lastly,  school-houses,  in  which  the  children  and  their 
teachers  are  to  live  and  work  during  the  school  hours  of 
their  lives. 
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As  a  means  of  education  the  school-house  holds  an  im- 
portant relation.  If  it  is  located  in  a  quiet  place,  where  the 
pure  air  and  the  cheerful  sunlight  can  find  free  admission  to 
all  its  apartments  ;  if  it  is  constructed  with  an  intelligent 
reference  to  comfort,  convenience,  and  beauty,  then  the 
mental  labor  of  the  children  can  be  performed  under  such 
favorable  conditions  as  will  enable  it  to  produce  the  largest 
and  the  most  healthy  results. 

The  civilization  of  a  Massachusetts  community  may  be 
determined  quite  accurately  by  the  character  of  its  school- 
houses.  If  they  are  made  safe  and  comfortable  for  the 
children,  they  furnish  good  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
humane  element.  If  they  are  supplied  with  convenient 
places  for  all  necessary  things  belonging  to  a  well-organized 
school,  and  with  the  facilities  for  conducting  the  various 
forms  of  class  exercises,  they  must  have  been  constructed 
with  clear  ideas  of  the  intellectual  ends  which  the  schools 
should  be  adapted  to  produce.  If  in  their  forms  and  pro- 
portions they  combine  beauty  with  utility,  so  as  to  occasion 
emotions  of  pleasure  in  the  minds  of  the  young  who  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  these  two  essential 
qualities  of  good  school-houses,  then  these  structures  ex- 
hibit a  refined  public  taste.  In  more  ancient  times  not  much 
attention  was  given  to  these  things ;  then  the  country  and 
its  institutions  were  new,  and  the  people  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  providing  for  the  gratification  of  their  physical  wants. 
For  mental  training  they  provided  for  so  much  only  as  was 
deemed  necessary  for  skill  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 
This  school-house,  in  its  construction  and  appointments,  rep- 
resents the  progressive  ideas,  the  generosity,  the  foresight, 
and  the  humanity  of  a  highly  civilized  community  of  modern 
times.  It  represents  also  the  devotion  of  those  persons  who 
have  made  peculiar  forms  of  instruction  a  careful  study. 

Such  a  public  school-house  as  this  is,  with  such  a  situation, 
and  devoted  to  such  ends  as  the   Horace  Mann   School  was 
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established  to  promote,  was  not  possible  at  any  former  period 
of  our  history.  Nor  was  such  a  school  as  the  one  now  con- 
ducted here,  with  its  methods  of  teaching,  patiently  and 
hopefully  and  skilfully  applied,  possible  until  the  philosophy 
of  teaching  was  fully  discovered,  and  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  for  the  right  education  of  all  classes  of  its  children 
was  fully  recognized.  The  school-house  and  the  school  are 
both  evolutions  of  more  ancient  and  more  imperfect  ideas  of 
the  means  and  the  causes  which,  if  combined,  will  surely  fur- 
nish the  conditions  of  that  cultivation  of  the  mind  which  is 
the  foundation  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  the  elements  of 
individual  prosperity  and  good  citizenship.  For  this,  the 
Commonwealth  unites  with  the  municipality  and  its  school 
authorities  in  rejoicing  over  the  establishment  of  this  institu- 
tion in  its  new  and  well-appointed  home,  where  the  advantages 
of  the  public  common  school  can  be  ofiered  as  a  free  gift  to 
all  those  who  come  here  for  instruction. 

But  while  we  may  seem  at  this  hour  to  be  engaged  in  the 
formalities  of  consecrating  a  school-house,  if  we  analyze 
these  ceremonies,  we  shall  find  that  they  signify  the  conse- 
cration of  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  its 
relation  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  Commonwealth,  and  to 
the  personal  well-being  of  all  her  citizens. 

Popular  education  should  mean  more  than  the  simple  pos- 
session of  knowledge.  It  should  mean  nothing  less  than 
that  full  development  of  the  mind  that  enables  and  inclines 
it  to  think  so  as  to  discover  the  truth,  to  feel  the  pleasure 
and  pain  the  truth  is  adapted  to  excite,  and  to  choose  the 
best  ends.  Such  an  education  as  this  will  give  to  the  in- 
dividual the  power  of  self-control.  It  is  the  only  adequate 
preparation  for  good  citizenship  in  a  free  State.  In  a 
democratic  State  like  our  own,  the  free  public  school 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  our  children  seems  to  be  a 
necessity.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  children  of  the  re- 
public  receive    some    disciplinary    education.      They    must 
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receive  it  in  the  schools  of  the  people.  Here  they  will 
be  trained  to  think  alike  and  to  feel  alike,  and  to  act  to- 
gether, and  to  acquire  those  social  habits  that  enable  indi- 
viduals to  become  a  people.  The  exercises  of  this  hour 
should  fill  us  with  pleasing  anticipations ;  for  they  signify- 
that  in  the  future  the  advantages  of  public-school  instruction, 
under  the  guardian  care  of  the  State,  are  to  be  freely  offered 
to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  her  people. 

The  Hon.  Henry  S.  Washburn  was  presented,  as  the 
chairman  who  in  1870  wrote  the  first  report  of  the  school, 
and  who,  by  his  cordial  indorsement  of  Mr.  King's  plans, 
greatly  assisted  in  carrying  forward  the  work  and  in  secur- 
ing the  permanent  establishment  of  the  school. 

THE    HON.  HENRY    S.    WASHBURN'S    ADDRESS. 

It  is,  my  friends,  gratifying  to  contemplate  the  advance 
made  in  our  day  and  generation  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  welfare  of  mankind.  Ear- 
nest men  and  women  are  constantly  striving  to  do  what  they 
can  to  make  the  world  better  and  happier.  They  are  giv- 
ing feet  to  the  lame,  eyes  to  the  blind,  ears  to  the  deaf,  and 
speech  to  the  dumb.  No  child  is  born  so  devoid  of  the 
senses  essential  to  its  existence  and  happiness,  but  skill  and 
genius,  coupled  with  persistent  toil,  are  ready  to  open  the 
closed  avenues,  and  make  life  to  the  unfortunate  one  thereby 
both  bearable  and  pleasurable. 

It  is  with  much  interest  that  I  recall  the  beginning  of  this 
school  for  deaf-mutes,  now  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago.  It 
had  been  revealed  to  the  public  that  some  thirty  or  forty  deaf- 
mute  children  were  living  in  this  city, who  by  their  misfortune 
were  unable  to  enjoy  the  mental  training  she  so  liberally 
gives  to  the  young  within  her  borders.  The  more  this  fact 
was  considered,  it  was  apparent  that  something  should  be 
done  in  their  behalf.     It  was  found  in  most  cases  that  these 
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children  were  coniiected  with  families  in  humble  circum- 
stances in  life,  who  are  unable  to  bear  the  expenses  of  their 
education  in  institutions  especially  provided  for  deaf-mutes. 
Hence  the  organization  of  this  school,  whose  twenty- tirst 
anniversary  we  to-day  celebrate. 

The  method  of  instruction  adopted  was  in  a  measure  an 
experiment.  That  it  has  succeeded  beyond  our  most  san- 
guine expectations  is  seen  in  what  we  witness  about  us.  I 
can  never  forget  the  revelation  made  to  me  the  first  examina- 
tion, which,  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  I  made  of  this 
school.  Miss  Fuller  called  up  before  me  one  of  her  scholars 
and  said,  "I  think  if  you  will  speak  slowly  and  distinctly,  she 
will  understand  by  the  movement  of  your  lips  what  3^ousay." 
I  asked  the  child,  "Do  you  love  flowers?"  "  Yes,  sir,"  was 
her  answer.  I  turned  to  Miss  Fuller  and  asked,  "Do  you 
think  she  understood  my  question  ?  "  "  Repeat,"  she  said 
to  her,  "  Mr.  Washburn's  question."  And  at  once  her 
answer  came  in  forced  and  unnatural  tones,  it  is  true,  but 
easily  comprehended,  "Do  you  love  flowers?"  Here  was 
convincing  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  the  method  of  in- 
struction we  had  adopted;  and  I  felt  a  thiill  of  interest 
in  the  undertaking  such  as  I  had  not  before  experienced. 
Further,  reading  from  the  blackboard  of  sentences  by  the 
same  pupil,  such  as,  "  Remember  the  Sabbath  Day  to  keep 
it  holy,"  was  still  more  assuring.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  know  that  this  bright-eyed,  happy  girl  is  the  daughter 
of  the  historian  of  this  hour,  Mr.  Hubbard  ;  and  also  the 
accomplished  companion  of  him  who  taught  her  sealed  lips 
to  speak,  and  who  since  has  given  to  the  human  family  the 
power  to  transmit,  almost  regardless  of  time  and  space,  their 
wishes  and  wants,  one  to  another,  the  wide  world  over. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  honorable  mention  made  of  Mr.  King, 
who  was  a  most  worthy  member  of  the  School  Board  when  I 
was    connected   with  it.     He  was    my   personal    friend,  an 
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enterprise  he  embarked,  and  was  especially  interested  in  the 
organization  of  this  school. 

Let  me  not  fail  at  this  moment  to  say  that  the  progress 
made  in  this  institution  during  the  past  twenty-one  years  is 
due  to  the  patient  and  persevering  toil  of  a  band  of  teachers, 
who  merit  our  warmest  commendation  ;  and  especially  to  her 
whom  I  see  before  me,  who  has  ever  brought  to  her  task 
unswerving  devotion,  a  loving  heart,  and  that  strong,  practi- 
cal common  sense  which  is  the  sure  guarantee  of  success  in 
any  undertaking.  All  honor  to  Miss  Fuller,  who  has  thus 
given  the  flower  of  her  young  womanhood  and  her  riper  years 
to  this  noble  undertaking  !  I  recall  at  this  moment  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  me  when  visiting,  some  years  ago,  a  ragged 
school,  so  called,  in  the  east  of  London.  I  was  told  by  the 
friend  who  accompanied  me  that  the  superintendent,  a  vener- 
able and  most  benignant-appearing  gentleman,  had  been  in 
that  position  twenty  years!  Upon  my  remarking  to  him 
that  I  didn't  see  how  he  could  have  remained  so  long  in  such 
a  place  and  amid  such  repellant  surroundings,  he  replied, 
"  Somebody  should  do  this  work,  and  why  not  I  ?  "  A  gen- 
erous and  manly  reply,  truly.  Miss  Fuller  has  been  con- 
nected with  this  school  more  than  twenty  years.  Must  she 
not,  my  friends  —  as,  kindly  and  lovingly,  she  has  .led  her 
youthful  charge  from  darkness  into  light  and  often  under  very 
discouraoino;  conditions —  must  she  not  have  heard  His  voice 
again  and  again  who  once  took  little  children  in  His  arms 
and  blessed  them,  saying  unto  her,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the. least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
Me  ?  " 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  was  next  introduced,  as  one  who  by 
speech  and  act  is  always  ready  to  promote  every  good  cause, 
and,  who,  while  a  member  of  the  Boston  School  Board, 
served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  this  school  and 
gave  to  it  his  strong  and  hearty  sympathy  and  support.     Dr. 
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Eliot  responded  feelingly  nnd  eloquently.  In  answer  to  a 
request  for  a  copy  of  his  remarks,  he  wrote  the  following 
note  :  — 

44  Brimmer  Street,  Dec.  3. 
Dear  ]\Iiss  Fuller  :  I  have  no  notes  from  which  to  write  out  the  few 
unstudied  words  I  said  at  the  dedication. 

You  will  always  have  my  cordial  sympathy  in  the  good  work  which 
I  trust  you  may  long  be  spared  to  carry  forward.  The  conditions  as  to 
rooms  and  a  building  are  more  favorable  than  they  have  been,  but  the 
true  spirit  of  the  school  does  not  depend  on  them,  as  no  one  knows 
better  than  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

SAMUEL    ELIOT. 

President  Gallagher  introduced  the  present  superintendent 
of  schools,  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  who  spoke  as  follows:  — 

SUPERINTENDENT  SEAVER'S  ADDRESS. 

There  are  two  leading  aspects  in  which  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf  appears  the  most  interesting  of  schools. 
First,  from  the  humanitarian  point  of  view,  it  wins  our 
sympathy  by  its  purpose  to  relieve,  as  far  as  possible,  a  most 
unfortunate  class  of  children  from  the  inconveniences  of 
their  misfortune.  Second,  from  the  professional  teacher's  or 
psychologist's  point  of  view,  it  is  deeply  interesting  in  the 
illustrations  it  atfords  of  the  doctrines  of  mental  science,  of 
the  principles  in  teaching  based  thereupon,  and  of  the  sur- 
passing practical  skill  often  requisite  to  apply  these  princi- 
ples to  minds  abnormally  circumstanced.  We  cannot  rejoice 
in  the  prosperity  of  such  a  school,  if  we  measure  the  pros- 
perity only  by  large  and  increasing  numbers  of  pupils,  as  Ave 
often  do  in  the  case  of  ordinary  day-schools,  for  that  sort  of 
prosperity  might  indicate  a  too  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  who  need  the  peculiar  kind  of  instruction  this  school 
gives  ;  but  we  can  and  do  rejoice  in  the  increasing  skill  and 
success  with  wdiich  the  peculiar  work  of  this  school  is  ac- 
complished. 
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Let  us  see  why  the  work  of  this  school  should  be  so 
extremely  interesting  to  the  professional  teacher.  In  the 
first  place,  we  should  remember  that  the  mind  of  a  non-hear- 
ing child  may  be,  and  usually  is,  as  sound  and  as  capabk^  of 
improvement  as  the  minds  of  other  children.  The  principles 
to  be  followed  in  his  instruction  are  the  same  as  the  principles 
to  be  followed  in  the  instruction  of  other  children.  But  the 
application  of  these  principles  is  hindered  by  an  obstacle  which 
great  practical  skill  alone  can  overcome.  Herein  lies  the 
supreme  test  of  our  knowledge  of  principles  in  their  suc- 
cessful application  to  minds  having  one  or  more  of  the  usual 
avenues  of  communication  closed.  Time  was  when  persons 
born  deaf  were  classed  with  the  idiotic,  as  being  incapaci- 
tated for  instruction  or  for  communication  with  their  fellow- 
men.  They  were  regarded  by  the  law  as  non  comjios  mentis, 
and  placed  under  guardianship,  when  necessary,  as  idiots 
were.  Down  to  quite  recent  times  the  common  assumption 
was  that  the  congenitally  deaf  could  never  learn  to  speak. 
Deprived  of  hearing,  they  were  also  of  necessity  deprived  of 
speech.  .Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  usual  appellations 
"deaf-mute,"  or  "deaf  and  dumb,"  which  have  their  equiva- 
lents in  all  languages.  But  now  it  is  recognized  that  these 
two  defects  are  not  necessarily  connected.  Modern  skill  in 
teaching  has  demonstrated  —  and  this  demonstration  has  been 
most  interestingly  set  forth  in  Mr.  Hubbard's  historical  ad- 
dress, to  which  we  have  just  listened  with  so  much  pleasure 
—  that  oral  speech  can  be  acquired  notwithstanding  congeni- 
tal deafness.  A  person  is  properly  described  as  dumb  or 
7nute  only  in  case  of  paralysis  or  atro[)hy  of  the  organs  of 
speech  or  of  their  corresponding  brain  centres.  So  the 
words  dumh  and  mute  are  not  to  be  joined  with  deaf  except 
in  the  very  rare  cases  in  which  both  defects  exist  simultane- 
ously in  the  physical  organs.  The  pupils  of  this  school,  for 
example,  have  vocal  organs  as  normally  constituted  and  as 
capable  of  training  as  yours  or  mine  ;  only,  in  the  absence 
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of  hearing',  they  are  reached  with  far  greater  difficulty.  The 
difficulty  indeed  is  so  great  that  for  a  long  time  the  acquisi- 
tion of  speech  by  the  congenitally  deaf,  although  admitted  as 
a  possibility,  has  been  regarded  as  hardly  worth  the  trouble 
its  realization  would  cost.  There  are  still  writers  on  educa- 
tion who  hold  that  the  great  amount  of  time  required  for 
learning  to  speak  would  better  be  spent  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge through  other  means  of  communication  more  easily 
acquired. 

The  language  of  gesture,  we  know,  is  easily  acquired.  It 
is  the  first  and  natural  resort  for  persons  not  understanding 
one  another's  language.  Under  the  pressure  of  continued 
necessity  this  natural  language  reaches  a  high  state  of  devel- 
opment, and  becomes  capable  of  expressing  many  thoughts 
with  proper  distinctions  and  shades  of  meaning.  Next 
comes  the  manual  alphabet,  which  also  is  easily  acquired, 
and  which  opens  the  way  for  reading  and  writing  as  a  means 
of  communication.  Thus  are  the  stores  of  human  knowl- 
edge quite  easily  opened  to  the  dumb.  Why  then  take  so 
much  trouble  to  acquire  articulate  speech  ? 

The  answer  is  that  the  language  of  gesture  and  signs  fails 
to  put  the  deaf  and  dumb  person  in  full  communication  with 
speaking  people.  Very  few  speaking  people  ever  learn  the 
sign  language  well  enough  to  converse  in  it  readily.  So 
the  non-speaking  deaf  people  are  unable  to  converse  freely 
except  among  themselves,  or  with  their  teachers,  or  with 
intimate  friends.  Their  world  is  thus  a  very  narrow  one. 
They  are  cut  off  from  many  of  the  influences  which  make 
speaking  people  intelligent,  —  the  influences  of  general  society 
and  of  unhampered  conversation.  To  make  their  world  a 
broader  one,  they  must  have  the  power  of  articulate  speech 
and  the  power  of  reading  articulate  speech  from  the- lips  of 
others.  This  is  one  reason  for  undertaking  to  put  deaf 
persons  in  the  fullest  possible  communication  with  hearing 
and  speaking  people. 
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But  there  is  another  and  more  weighty  reason  still.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  hy  an  eminent  authority,  Professor 
Bell,  that  if  non-speaking  deaf  people  are  kept  apart  from 
others,  so  that  they  associate  chiefly  among  themselves,  culti- 
vating their  sign  language  to  a  higher  and  higher  pitch  of 
perfection,  and  becoming  more  interested  in  each  other  than 
in  people  outside  their  own  little  circle,  there  is  a  real  dan- 
ger lest,  through  the  force  of  heredity,  a  dumb  variety  of 
the  human  race  may  ultimately  become  established.  There 
are  some  remarkable  statistics  which  support  this  view. 
Social  arrangements  which  favor  intermarriages  among  non- 
speaking  deaf  people  are  clearly  undesirable,  and  ought 
by  all  means  to  be  discouraged.  The  direct  way  to  do 
this  is  to  encourage  and  facilitate  to  the  utmost  social  inter- 
course with  people  not  so  afflicted. 

To  do  just  this,  through  developing  the  powers  of  vocal 
utterance  and  of  lip-reading,  is  the  aim  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School.  Under  the  surpassingly  able,  skilful,  and  devoted 
instruction  of  its  principal.  Miss  Fuller,  results  have  here 
been  achieved  that  may  well  challenge  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  world.  The  educational  processes  here  carried 
on  constitute  a  practical  psychology  of  the  highest  value  for 
teachers  everywhere.  Methods  of  teaching  shaped  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  mental  growth  ;  ingenious  devices 
for  conveying  ideas  and  for  eliciting  mental  action  under 
difficulties;  striking  side-lights  often  aflTorded,  illustrating 
the  nature  of  sense-perception  and  of  mental  association, 
—  these  are  among  the  topics  of  practical  psychology  which, 
as  I  said  at  the  outset,  make  this  the  most  interesting  of 
schools.  Nor  is  it  less  interesting  when  viewed  as  an  in- 
stitution of  practical  philanthropy ;  but  of  this  I  am  not 
now  to  speak.  The  Horace  Mann  School  is  verily  our  most 
precious  educational  gem.  To-day  we  rejoice  to  see  it  in  a 
worthy  setting,  a  beautiful  and  ample  new  building. 
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Mr.  George  C.  Mann,  principal  of  the  West  Roxbury 
High  School,  was  introduced  as  the  "son  of  Horace  Mann 
for  whom  the  school  is  named,  —  a  tardy  recognition  of  one 
whose  name  and  fame  are  international,  and  whose  a[)pre- 
ciation  of  the  needs  of  a  school  for  those  who  could  not 
hear  was  made  known  as  early  as  1843,  but  who  died  before 
seeing  his  hope  realized.  As  his  ideas  have  been  adopted 
even  to  the  methods  proposed  by  him,  this  school  and  the 
city  may  be  proud  to  have  the  distinction  of  erecting  this 
monument  to  his  memory,  in  the  same  way  that  tiie  Com- 
monwealth is  proud  to  have  his  bronze  statue  in  front  of  its 
Capitol." 

MR.    GEORGE    C.    MANN'S    ADDRESS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — Not  long  ago  I  was  intro- 
duced to  a  gentleman  substantially  in  the  terms  in  which  I 
have  been  introduced  to  you,  —  as  the  son  of  Horace  Mann. 
But  my  friend  added,  —  what  was  not  expressed  here,  but 
what,  I  doubt  not,  was  present  in  your  minds,  —  that  Mr. 
Mann  was  a  very  good  man,  but  that  he  was  not  so  much  of 
a  man  as  his  father  ! 

I  could  not  decline  the  invitation  to  be  here  to-da}^,  and 
to  say  a  few  words  of  congratulation  upon  this  occasion. 

How  Horace  Mann  would  have  rejoiced  at  the  progress  of 
the  last  fifty  years  in  this  field  of  educational  labor  !  Many 
of  you  know,  much  better  than  I  do,  the  history  and  details 
of  the  controversy  that  raged  after  the  appearance  of  his 
report  upon  the  deaf-mute  schools  of  Prussia,  between  the 
advocates  of  sign-language  and  of  lip-language,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  recall  them  now.  If  there  were  in  those  daj^s 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  there  were  certainly  not  dumb 
teachers  of  the  dumb.  How  he  would  have  rejoiced  at  the 
establishment  of  this  school  and  other  schools  devoted  to  the 
beneficent  work  which  still,  among  broader  and  more  engross- 
ing duties,  kept  for  itself  a  place  in  his  heart !  How  he  would 
have  rejoiced  at  this  new  and  beautiful  school-house,  with  all 
its  facilities  and  appliances,  so  far  beyond  anything  that  he 
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could  have  dreamed  of  in  those  earlier  days  !  How  his  heart 
would  have  gone  out  to  this  company  of  happy  children, — 
shorn  lambs  to  whom  the  winds  of  God  have  been  so 
l)lessedly  tempered  ! 

In  referring  to  the  hardships  of  his  own  early  life,  Mr. 
Mann  somewhere  expresses  his  belief  in  the  "rugged  nursing 
of  toil," — although  he  adds  that  he  believes  he  was  himself 
"nursed  too  much."  May  it  not  be  true,  in  these  days 
of  wide-spread  ease  and  luxury,  of  physical  comfort  and 
spiritual  indifference,  that  even  a  partial  deprivation  of 
bodily  sense  may  oftentimes,  as  it  were,  put  the  mind  on 
its  mettle,  and  result  in  bringing  out  traits  of  intellect  or 
character  that  might  otherwise  have  lain  dormant?  Who  of 
us  cannot  turn  in  his  own  experience,  not  only  to  examples 
of  the  well-known  fact  of  an  increase  in  acuteness  and  power 
of  one  sense,  on  account  of  a  defect  in  another,  so  that  the 
individual  is  actually,  on  the  whole,  more  capable  in  con- 
sequence of  this  very  defect,  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
been  ;  but  also  to  cases  where  some  bitter  mental  or  moral 
experience,  arising  from  physical  shortcoming,  has  worked 
its  miraculous  spiritual  conversion  and  given  to  society  out 
from  an  environment  of  selfishness  or  sin,  of  weakness  or 
superficiality,  a  strong,  noble,  unselfish  Christian  character? 
Horace  Mann  would  have  been  the  first  to  recognize  in  such 
instances  the  blessed  compensatory  law  of  God's  infinite  be- 
nevolence, and  he  Avould  have  urged  on,  by  all  human  power, 
the  means  of  fulfilling  this  divine  purpose. 

And  this  brings  me  finally  to  these  teachers.  How  he 
would  bless  their  noble  work  !  I  cannot  better  consult  the 
proprieties  of  the  occasion  than  by  reading  a  few  words  of 
his  on  the  "  true  teacher."  Not  Avritten  with  reference  to 
the  work  of  teachers  in  a  school  with  the  particular  objects 
of  this  school,  they  will  yet  apply  with  special  force  to  these 
teachers,  who  are  and  must  be  more  to  these  children  than 
the  ordinary  teacher  is  to  the  ordinary  child. 
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"For  whsit,"  he  says,  "is  the  office  of  the  true  teacher? 
Does  he  not  stand  before  minds  wherein  exists  only  the 
capability  of  thought,  and  store  them  Avith  ideals  of  society, 
of  nature,  and  of  God,  which  otherwise  they  would  never 
have  had?  Does  he  not  fill  dark  voids  and  abysses  of  soul, 
which  but  for  him  would  forever  have  been  a  waste  and  a 
vacuity?  Does  not  his  spirit  move  over  unformed  capacities 
of  feeling  and  sentiment,  as  once  the  spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  reduce  the  chaos  to  order 
and  harmony?  How  nearly,  then,  is  he  a  creator!  How 
nearly  does  his  work  resemble  that  of  the  Omnipotent !  In 
the  beginning  God  said,  '  Let  there  be  light ! '  and  instantly 
outburst  the  splendor  of  a  myriad  suns,  and  the  original 
darkness  did  not  flee,  but  was  annihilated.  In  every  child's 
mind  there  is  original  darkness  ;  in  every  child's  mind  there 
is  a  first  out-breaking  of  light.  Into  the  vacant  souls  around 
him  the  teacher  pours  knowledge.  To  these  souls  it  is  as 
though  every  truth  was  a  sun,  and  therein  darkness  had  no 
more  an  abiding-place.  The  work  of  creation  consisted  in 
filling  the  void  spaces  of  immensity  with  worlds,  and  peo- 
pling these  worlds  with  races  receptive  of  truth  and  error, 
capable  of  bliss  and  of  woe.  When  the  teacher  builds  up 
some  grand  and  splendid  system  of  truth  in  a  pupil's  mind, 
is  it  not  a  contemplation  at  least  only  second  to  that  sul)lime 
spectacle,  when  the  sun  was  created  to  rule  the  day,  and  the 
moon  and  stars  to  rule  the  night,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy  ?  The  teacher  is  also  surrounded  by  moral 
susceptibilities  which,  at  first,  are  little  more  than  blank  and 
inane,  —  a  space  and  an  opportunity  for  the  residence  of 
pure  sentiments  and  holy  affections.  But  when  he  develo[)s 
and  nurtures  them  into  mercy  and  tenderness  and  devotion, 
is  it  not  more  beautiful  than  when  the  bland  zephyr  of 
heaven  first  passed  over  Eden,  and  evolved  verdure  and 
flower  and  perfume  from  the  dark  and  insentient  mould  of 
the  nascent  paradise?     And  this  the  teacher  does,  until  com- 
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panies  of  great  and  good  men  rise  up  and  stand  around  him, 
—  an  everlasting  galaxy  in  his  heaven  of  glory." 

The  passage  concludes,  with  the  change  of  a  single  word, 
to  adapt  it  to  the  present  occasion : 

"  Be  the  teacher  what  he  should  l)e  he,  can  never  remain 
unrewarded  or  unhonored.  Be  he  what  he  should  he,  he 
will  himself  raise  up  a  generation  of  men  to  praise  and  to 
bless  him.  But  for  this  he  must  task  his  intellect  to  master 
all  the  philosophies  of  men,  and  kindle  his  soul  at  the  altar 
of  God." 

The  following  hymn,  written  by  one  of  the  former  pupils, 
was  read  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hale  : 

DEDICATORY   HYMN. 

Nov.   10,  1890. 

Eternal  Father,  Source  of  power, 

Of  knowledge,  light,  and  love  ; 
In  our  new  home,  this  gladsome  hour, 

We  lift  our  hearts  above. 

The  hope  of  many  years  to-day 

Is  with  fruition  crowned; 
The  seed,  long  nurtured  by  the  way, 

Its  fruitage-hour  has  found. 

A  score  of  years  has  o'er  us  sped, 

And  onward  still  we  tend; 
Thanks  for  the  friends  whose  love  has  led. 

Whose  wealth  and  wisdom  blend. 

Thanks  for  the  strong,  yet  tender  hand. 

The  brain  of  ceaseless  skill  — 
That  from  the  first  our  growing  band 

Has  led  —  is  leading  still. 

Thanks  to  the  workers,  true  and  tried, 

Who  bravely  onward  press. 
Unmoved  by  broken  ranks  beside, 

And  anxious  but  to  bless. 
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In  Paradise  a  noble  band 

Of  taught  and  teachers  throng, 
And  answer,  from  tliat  glorious  land. 

Our  glad  and  grateful  song. 

Froni  earth  and  heaven  our  roll  we  call, 

North,  South,  our  numbers  spread; 
Present  and  absent,  Lord,  on  all 

Thy  benediction  shed. 

The  knowledge,  wisdom,  power,  and  skill, 

A  score  of  years  has  taught, 
Do  thou  increase,  that  forward  still 

May  press  our  work  and  thought. 

Let  body,  mind,  and  spirit  wake 

To  life  more  full  and  free; 
These  living  temples  help  us  make 

Far  worthier  shrines  for  Thee. 

Here  give  each  spirit  upward  wing; 

Eternal  Father  —  here 
To  Heaven's  completer  knowledge  bring 

Unnumbered  minds  more  near. 

Alice  C.  Jennings. 
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LAWS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  1887. 

[Chap.  179.] 

an  act  to  provide  for  the    free    instruction   of  deaf-mutes 

or  deaf  children. 

Be  it  evaded^  etc.,  as  follows:  — 

Section  1.  With  the  iipproval  of  the  board  of  education  the 
governor  may  send  such  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may 
deem  fit  subjects  for  education,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years 
in  the  case  of  any  pupil,  to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford, 
the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Northampton,  or  to  the 
Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or  to  any  other  school  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  parents  or  guardians  may 
prefer  ;  and  with  the  approval  of  the  board  he  may  make,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  such  provision  for  the  care  and 
education  of  children,  who  are  both  deaf-mutes  and  blind,  as  he 
may  deem  expedient.  In  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary  power 
conferred  by  this  act  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  account  of 
the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  chil- 
dren ;  no  such  pupil  shall  be  withdrawn  from  such  institution  or 
school  except  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  thereof, 
or  of  the  governor,  and  the  suras  necessary  for  the  instruction  and 
support  of  such  pupils  in  such  institution  or  school  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Commonwealth  ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  held  to  prevent  the  voluntary  payment  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  such  suras  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
said  pupils. 

Sect.  2.  Section  sixteen  of  chapter  forty-one  of  the  Public 
Statutes  and  chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  acts  of  the 
'year  eighteen  hundred  and  eight3'-six  are  hereb}'  repealed. 
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Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upou  its  passage.  [Ap- 
proved April  14, 1887. 

II. 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 

{Chapter  XX.  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City 

of  Boston.) 

Section  295.  This  school  was  established  by  the  Boston  School 
Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  state  board  of  education,  as 
a  day  school  for  deaf  children  to  whom  it  may  be  accessible. 

Sect.  296.  Pupils  over  five  years  of  age  are  admitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  act  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1869.  (Public 
Statutes,  Chap.  41,  Sect.  16.)^ 

''  With  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education,  the  governor 
may  send  such  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may  deem  fit 
subjects  for  education  [at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth], 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  ease  of  any  pupil,  to  the 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  [or  to]  the  Clarke  Institution  for 
Deaf- Mutes  at  Northampton,-  or  to  any  other  school  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  tlie  parents  or  guardians  may 
prefer." 

Sect.  297.  This  school  is  designed  to  give  an  elementary  Eng- 
lish education  ;  but,  as  a  preparation  for  this,  it  must  first  impart 
to  pupils  entering  as  deaf-mutes  the  meaning  and  use  of  ordinary 
language.  It  aims  to  teach  all  its  pupils  to  speak  and  to  read  the 
speech  of  others  from  their  lips.  The  general  regulations  of  the 
public  schools,  Chapter  XIV.,  so  far  as  applicable,  are  to  be 
enforced  in  this  school. 

Sect.  298.  The  teachers  shall  be  a  principal,  a  first  assistant, 
and  as  many  other  assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  provided  the 
instructors,  beside  the  principal,  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
ten  pupils  ;  and  an  additional  teacher  may  be  nominated  whenever 
there  is  excess  of  five  pupils  registered. 

Sect.  299.  The  sessions  of  this  school  shall  begin  at  9  A.M., 
and  close  at  2  P.M.,  on  every  week-day  except  Saturdays,  when 
there  shall  be  no  session. 

1  Now,  18S7,  Chapter  179. 

2 Now  inserted,  "  or  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston." 
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III. 

tp:rms  of  admission. 

Any  deaf  child  over  five  years  of  age,  not  mentally  nor  physi- 
cally disqualified,  is  entitled  to  admission.  No  pupil  will  be  ad- 
mitted without  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  signed  by  a  physician. 

Parents  or  guardians  desiring  the  admission  of  children  as 
State  pupils  can  obtain  the  blank  form  of  application,  and  other 
instructions,  at  the  school,  No.  178  Newbury  street,  or  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Children  from  other  States  will  be  received,  subject  to  the  above 
conditions,  on  the  payment  of  tuition,  or  upon  warrants  from  the 
executives  of  such  States. 

The  school  year  begins  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September, 
and  ends  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  June  ;  but  pupils  are  admitted  at 
any  time. 

Communications  and  letters  may  be  addressed  to  the  Principal, 
Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  No.  178  Newbury  street,  Boston. 

APPLICATION    FOR    THE    INSTRUCTION    OF    DEAF    CHILDREN. 

189     . 
To  His  Excellency  the   Governor:  — 

I,  of  ,  in  the  County 

of  ,  and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  respect- 

fully represent  to  Your  Excellency,  that  my  '  ,  aged        years,  is 

Deaf,  and  cannot  be  properly  instructed  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this 
Commonwealth. 

I  therefore  respectfully  request  that  Your  Excellency  will  send  eitlicr 

to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or 
the  Clarke  Institution  at  Northampton. 


189     . 
The  undersigned  believe  ,  a  resident  of 

this  ,  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  instruction  in  our  Public  Schools 

by  reason  of  deafness,  and  therefore  entitled  to  a  place  in  one  of  the  schools 
designated  by  law  for  deaf  children. 

>■  Selectmen  of 

or 
\  Mayor  of 

'  Insert  sou,  daughter,  or  waid,  with  name. 
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189     . 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  above-named  ,  a  deaf  child,  is 

free  from  all  contagious  diseases,  and,  as  I  believe,  from  all  immoralities  of 
conduct;  is  neither  sickly,  nor  mentally  weak,  and  is  a  fit  subject  for  instruc- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth. 

M.  D. 


KoTE.  —  The  first  of  the  above  declarations  must  be  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
the  applicant;  the  second  by  the  selectmen,  or  a  majority  of  them,  of  the  town,  or  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  where  the  applicant  resides;  and  the  third  by  the  family  physician,  or 
some  other  competent  medical  practitioner.  In  case  the  request  for  admission  is  granted 
the  parent  or  guardian  will  be  forthwith  notified,  and  a  warrant  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
priiicipal.  Pupils  can  be  admitted  to  the  Horace  Maun  School  at  any  time  between  the 
beginning  of  September  and  the  end  of  June. 


THE  PARENT  OR  GUARDIAN  WILL  ANSWER  THE 
FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Name  of  parents. 

2.  Residence. 

3.  Birthplace  of  parents. 

4.  Were  tiiey  deaf-mutes? 

o.  Have  thej"^  other  children  deaf  ? 

6.  Name  of  child. 

7.  Birthplace  of  child. 

8.  Was  the  child  born  deaf  ? 

9.  Has  the  child  ever  spoken? 

10.  If  it  has,  when  was  hearing  lost  ? 

11.  What  was  the  cause? 

12.  Has  the  child  ever  been  at  school? 

13.  How  much  has  the  child  been  taught? 

14.  Is  it  preferred  to  have  the  child  sent  to  the  American  Asylum,  Hart- 

ford, the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or  the  Clarke  Institution, 
Northampton? 

15.  Is  the  child  mentally  weak? 

16.  Does  the  child  now  speak,  —  if  so,  how  many  words? 

17.  Remarks. 
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The  Thomas  N.  Hart  School-house  is  located  on  the  corner 
of  H  and  East  Fifth  streets,  South  Boston. 

The  dedication  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  fourth  of' 
December,   1889,  in  the  beautiful  hall  in  the  upper  story. 
The    hall    was    tilled    with    the  parents    and  friends  of  the 
school. 

The  platform  was  occupied  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor ; 
Hon.  John  D.  Long;  Hon.  Charles  T.  Gallagher,  President 
of  the  School  Committee  ;  Dr.  Liberty  D.  Packard,  Chair- 
man of  the  Sixth  Division  ;  Richard  J.  Walsh,  Esq.  ;  Nahum 
Chapin,  Esq.  ;  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Esq.  ;  Kev.  J.  J.  Lewis  ; 
Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks;  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Superintendent 
of  Schools ;  Dr.  Larkin  Dunton,  Head-Master  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  ;  masters  of  schools,  and  other  prominent  friends 
of  education. 

The  exercises  opened  with  the  choral  "  St.  Michael's," 
sung  by  a  choir  of  pupils — selected  from  the  Lincoln  and 
Gaston  Schools  — ■  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Holt, 
instructor  in  music. 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Lewis,  of  South 
Boston. 

The  President  of  the  School  Committee,  Hon.  Charles  T. 
Gallagher,  delivered  the  following  address  :  — 

ADDRESS   OF   HON".   CHARLES   T.    GALLAGHER. 

Invited  Guests,  Parexts  and  Pupils,  Friexds  oxe  and  all:  — 

In  behalf  of  the  School  Comuiittee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  I  extend  to 
you  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  dedication  of  the  Thomas  N.  Hart  Gram- 
mar School.     This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  School  Board 
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that  the  dedication  of  a  school-house  has  taken  phice  wheve  the  School 
Committee  has  taken  original  jurisdiction  of  the  building  and  its  com- 
pletion, and  have  dedicated  the  school  without  receiving  it  from  the 
city  government  of  Boston.  Heretofore,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  last  year,  the  ownership  and  control  of  all 
public  buildings,  including  school-houses,  remained  with  the  City 
Council  until  the  time  of  completion,  when  the  school  building  itself  was 
formally  received  from  the  hands  of  the  City  Council,  the  President  of 
the  School  Board  receiving  the  keys  from  the  hands  of  its  representa- 
tive, and  he  in  his  turn  transmitting  them  to  the  committee  in  charge, 
from  them  to  be  presented  to  the  master  of  the  school.  There  is  no 
better  example  of  the  wisdom  of  that  act  of  the  Legislature,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  School  Committee  may  piu'chase  or  bond  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  school-houses,  thereby  enabling  them  to  furnish  school 
accommodations,  than  the  case  of  this  building  which  we  are  now 
about  to  dedicate.  I  will  not  refer  to  the  trials  and  tribulations  which 
tliis  section  of  the  city  was  obliged  to  undergo,  during  several  years 
prior  to  the  building  of  this  school-house ;  being  unable  ev6n  after 
repeated  requests  of  the  City  Council  to  I'eceive  an  appropriation,  or  even 
consideration  for  their  wants.  The  facts  are  so  well  known  to  you  all 
that  I  will  not  rehearse  them  here,  but  feel  it  a  justification  to  the 
School  Board  to  call  tiiem  to  your  attention,  and  to  state  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  in  the  future  there  will  be  any  such  trouble  about  school 
accommodations,  since  the  responsibility  and  the  power  now  rests  with 
the  School  Board. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  has 
named  a  school  building  in  honor  of  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  where  the 
Mayor  was  not  at  the  time  or  had  not  been  a  member  of  and  presiding 
officer  of  the  School  Board ;  for  since  the  new  City  Charter  the  Mayor 
has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  and  to-day  we  dedi- 
cate this  school  in  the  name  of  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  although  he  is  not, 
and  has  not  been,  a  member  of  our  body.  The  School  Committee  is 
proud  of  the  opportunity  of  placing  upon  the  outer  wall  of  this  build- 
ing, however,  the  name  of  one  who,  through  his  administration,  has 
been  not  only  business-like  and  zealous  for  the  interests  of  our  city, 
but  has  exhibited  so  great  an  interest  in  our  educational  interests  and 
our  public  schools ;  sparing  no  time  or  opportunity  to  encourage  and 
assist  in  appropriations  for  needful  and  necessary  purposes,  whether  for 
school  buildings,  school  accommodations,  supplies,  or  other  needed  im- 
provements for  the  benefit  of  our  pupils  and  the  schools;  attending 
personally  even  to  details  which  one  in  his  position  might  naturally 
perform  in  a  perfunctory  m  inner,  making  it  a  special  point  to  give  to 
the   body  in  whom  are  intrusted  the  educational  interests  of  our  city 
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a  jJosition  and  dignity  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled ;  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  publicly  expressing  to  him,  in  behalf  of  the  School 
Committee,  our  appreciation  of  the  thoughtfulness  and  recognition  of 
the  School  Committee,  and  its  wants,  that  he  has  invariably  shown 
whenever  opportunity  has  presented,  whether  public  or  private.  And  I 
desire  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  on  the  visit  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  our  city,  the  School  Board  took  part  by  his  invitation 
in  the  private  reception ;  was  by  its  rej^resentative  honored  with  a 
place  at  the  right  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  company 
with  the  presidents  of  our  colleges,  at  the  banquet  given  in  the  Presi- 
dent's honor,  and  was  aftervvards  entertained  at  a  private  carriage 
drive  with  the  President  in  the  suburbs, — recognizing  ■  the  honorable 
position  to  which  our  educational  interests  are  entitled.  When  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  —  that  gathering  of  the  most  distinguished  visitors 
that  we  have  had  of  late  years  in  our  city  —  arrived  to  make  a  stay  of 
but  a  few  hours  with  us,  the  most  precious  of  Boston's  jewels  that  His 
Honor  the  Mayor  had  to  present  to  them  was  a  public  school  in  full 
operation,  exhibiting  to  the  delegates  to  this  Congress,  almost  at  the 
threshold  of  their  visit  to  our  country's  institutions,  that  which  forms 
one  of  the  elements  of  the  foundations  of  our  great  Republic,  namely, 
a  common  public  school  supported  by  public  tax  in  full  operation.  I 
mention  these  facts  merely  as  instances  of  many  occasions  which  His 
Honor  the  Mayor  has  employed  for  the  purpose  of  exi^ressing  the  ap- 
preciation which  the  city  of  Boston  ought  to  have  of  its  School  Board 
and  her  educational  institutions ;  and  we  have  named  this  school  for  His 
Honor  the  Mayor,  not  because  of  the  precedent  that  had  become  estab- 
lished for  many  years  in  the  naming  of  school-houses  for  the  then  jjre- 
siding  officer  of  the  School  Board,  but  because  of  his  great  interest  and 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  great  interest  that  he  has  shown 
in  our  public  schools.  Proud  indeed  are  we  to  present,  on  this  historic 
spot,  this  magnificent  and  costly  building,  and  to  dedicate  it  in  the  name 
of  His  Honor  the  Mayor;  proud  are  we  to  present  a  building  at  the 
head  of  a  district  carved  out  of  districts  bearing  the  illustrious  names 
of  Bigelow,  Lincoln,  Shurtleflf,  and  Gaston,  —  men  whose  names  have 
become  famous  and  historical  as  mayors  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  in 
the  highest  positions  of  our  Commonwealth ;  the  schools  of  which  dis- 
tricts have  been  presided  over  by  such  masters  as  the  late  Mr.  Clark, 
by  Mr.  Hardon,  Mr.  Barnes,  by  Mr.  Ham,  whom  we  have  transferred 
from  the  Lincoln  to  this  school,  and  by  Mr.  Ripley,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Barnes  at  the  Bigelow,  —  a  combination  of  names  carrying  respect 
and  appreciation  among  the  profession  of  teachers  in  our  city  and  State. 
But  "all  is  finished,  and  at  length  has  come  the  bridal  day  of  beauty 
and  of  strength ; ''  the  school  has  been  completed,   its  name  has   been 
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placed  on  the  outei*  Avail,  and  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
erected  so  magnificent  a  monument  to  one  who  is  so  well  worthy  to 
receive  it. 

And  to  the  boys  of  the  school  whom  I  see  before  me,  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  you  will  not  find  a  brighter  example  for  your  course  in  life 
than  he  whose  name  we  have  placed  on  that  tablet.  Coming  to  Boston 
as  he  did  more  than  forty  years  ago,  he  started  in  this  city  among  stran- 
gers, with  fewer  opportunities  and  advantages  for  an  education  than 
any  one  of  you  have  to-day,  and  he  has  won  his  present  position  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of  integrity  and  industry,  which  should 
characterize  your  lives  as  well  as  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  Whether  in  the 
position  of  boy  in  the  store,  as  clerk,  salesman,  the  successful  merchant, 
or  as  bank  president;  whether  in  the  various  public  offices  with  which 
he  has  been  honored  by  his  neighbors,  or  in  the  i^osition  which  he  now 
holds  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  city,  —  he  has  always  held  to  those 
sterling  qualities  and  those  applications  of  business  principles  which  have 
assisted  him  to  "  beat  a  pathway  oiit  to  wealth  and  fame ;  "  and  I  give 
to  you  boys,  in  him  and  his  life,  an  example  of  those  twin  elements  of 
success,  honesty  and  industry,  which  if  you  will  follow  carefully, 
thoughtfully,  and  religiously,  you  will  achieve  success  in  whatever  de- 
partment of  life  you  may  undertake.  And  now  it  becomes  my  pleasant 
duty  as  President  of  the  School  Committee  to  present  to  you.  Dr.  Pack- 
ard, as  Chairman  of  the  Sixth  Division  Committee,  the  keys  of  this 
building.  I  know  what  has  been  your  course  and  conduct  during  the 
past  year  as  chairman  of  this  division.  I  know  how  you  have  been 
appreciated  by  your  associates,  by  the  teachers,  by  the  parents,  and  by 
the  pupils,  and  I  know  with  what  zeal  and  fiilelity  you  have  attended  to 
the  dulies  of  your  position,  even  to  the  minutest  details,  and  it  is  need- 
less for  me  to  charge  you  with  any  duty  to  perform,  in  taking  possession 
of  these  keys  and  this  building  with  its  contents,  including  the  beautiful 
clock  which  has  been  so  kindly  presented  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  be- 
cause it  would  be  reflecting  on  the  confidence  we  have  that  you  will 
act  in  the  future  as  you  have  in  the  past  so  earnestly  for  the  interests  of 
all  our  jjeople.  You  will  transmit  this  key  to  the  master  whom  we  have 
elected  to  take  charge  of  the  school,  and  he  to  see  that  it  is  transmitted 
to  his  successor  in  office  with  the  same  regard  for  the  interests  of  teachers, 
parents,  and  pupils  as  has  characterized  his  many  years  of  faithful  ser- 
vice in  the  cause  of  education. 

Upon  receiving  the  keys  from  the  President,  Liberty  D. 
Packard,  M.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Division  Conmiittee,  spoke 
as  follows  :  — 
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ADDRESS   OF   LIBERTY   D.   PACKARD,   M.D. 

Mk.  President,  —  It  would  be  a  great  honor  to  receive  these  keys 
and  the  charge  of  this  building  from  any  one,  but  it  is  doubly  so  to  I'e- 
ceive  them  from  you.  Elected  three  times  by  all  parties  as  a  member 
of  the  School  Board ;  by  the  unanimous  choice  of  that  Board  as  its 
president,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  if  reelected  you  will  again 
occupy  that  high  position,  you  have  again  received  the  nomination  of 
tlie  citizens  of  Boston,  irrespective  of  party  or  sex.  A  South  Boston 
boy,  educated  in  its  schools,  always  its  resident,  you  have  shown  your 
loyalty  and  your  strong  common-sense  by  marrying  a  South  Boston 
school-marm,  and  by  sending  your  children  to  South  Boston  schools. 
Its  citizens  are  proud  that  it  is  you,  sir,  that  presents  this  building  to-day 
to  those  that,  under  you,  will  have  the  charge  of  it  in  future  ;  and  believe 
me,  sir,  we  shall  deliver  these  keys  into  the  hands  of  one  who  has 
proved  himself  in  eveiy  way  worthy  to  receive  them. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Alonzo  G.  Ham,  formerly  the  master  of 
the  Lincoln  School,  and  now  the  master  of  the  Thomas  N. 
Hart  School,  the  Chairman  said  :  — 

It  is  no  less  a  pleasure  to  deliver  them  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  Sixth 
Division  Committee.  We  feel  that  it  is  no  experiment  on  our  part,  as 
citizens,  as  neighbors,  and  as  a  committee.  We  have  watched  your 
course  and  your  work  for  twenty-three  years,  and  it  may  be  pleasing  to 
you  to  know  that  no  other  name  has  ever  been  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  office  of  principal  of  this  school,  and,  as 
far  as  I  know,  no  other  name  Avas  before  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  your  duties,  or  what  we  expect  of  you ; 
you  are  no  novice.  But,  sir,  with  this  beautiful  new  building,  furnished 
with  every  convenience  that  experience  can  suggest  and  money  can  buy, 
we  believe  that  greater  things  will  be  accomplished  by  you  than  could 
have  been  possible  in  the  place  which  you  have  left. 

The  graduates  of  the  Lincoln  School,  under  your  supervision,  have 
made  their  mark  in  this  vicinity  and  in  this  city ;  their  names  are 
spoken  with  honor  and  respect  in  this  and  other  States.  In  correspond- 
ence and  intercourse  with  them,  I  find  that  they  speak  with  pride  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  graduates  of  the  Lincoln  School  and  pupils  of  Master 
Ham,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  future  graduates  of  the  Thomas  N. 
Hart  School  will  be  equally  proud  of  their  Alma  Mater. 
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It  is  a  custom  of  late,  if  you  want  to  speak  well  of  a  man,  to  season 
3"()ur  remarks  with  the  remark  that  he  has  made  mistakes.  In  the 
tvventy-thi'ee  years  we  have  been  watching  you  it  would  be  strange  if 
we  had  not  seen  from  our  standpoint  that  you  have  made  some  mis- 
takes ;  but,  sir,  as  far  as  we  know,  they  have  never  been  duplicated.  I 
am  glad  to  say  to  you  and  to  this  audience  that  during  the  year  that  I 
have  been  chairman  of  this  division,  tliat  from  the  Lincoln  School,  with 
its  thirty  t(>.achers  and  nearly  seventeen  hundred  pupils,  not  a  single 
complaint  from  teacher,  pui^il,  parent,  or  citizen  has  been  brought  to 
my  notice. 

I  know  it  is  not  necessary  for  one  in  your  position  to  be  a  resident  of 
Boston ;  you  may  live  out  of  the  city,  out  of  the  county,  out  of  the 
State,  in  Kamtchatka,  if  you  like,  if  you  are  only  here  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore nine  on  school-days.  Nevertheless,  let  me  assure  you  that  it  is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  committee  that  you  are,  and  have 
been,  a  citizen  of  Boston  and  a  resident  of  Ward  Fourteen.  We  know 
that  your  influence  for  good  has  not  been  confined  to  five  or  six  hours 
a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week.  Outside  of  the  school  your  woi-k  in 
the  church  and  Sunday-school,  and  in  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
good  of  our  section  of  the  city,  has  made  you  stronger  in  the  aliections 
of  the  people,  in  the  esteem  of  the  committee,  and,  we  believe,  stronger 
in  your  school  work. 

It  is  my  duty  to  deliver  these  keys  to  you,  and  with  them  the  care  of 
this  building  and  grounds,  and  that  greater  responsibility,  the  care  of 
the  teachers,  who  will  look  to  you  for  guidance  and  sympathy,  and  the 
care  of  the  thousands  of  boys  that  will  look  to  you  for  precept  and 
example ;  but  my  duty  is  inixed  with  pleasure,  for  we  believe  we  are 
giving  them  into  safe  and  worthy  hands. 


PtESPONSE    OF    MR.    ALONZO    G.    HAM. 

INIr.  Chaiuman,  —  In  receiving  these  keys  from  your  hands  I  am 
deeply  impressed  with  the  great  trust  and  responsibility  they  sym- 
bolize. For  the  kind  woixls  you  have  used  in  reference  to  my  work  in 
the  Lincoln  School,  accept  my  sincere  thanks. 

Permit  me,  in  presence  of  this  large  audience  of  parents  and  friends, 
to  express  my  grateful  acknowledgment  to  you,  gentlemen  of  .the 
committee,  for  your  confidence  in  placing  me  at  the  head  of  this  new 
school  in  this  beautiful  house.  During  the  twenty-three  years  I  have 
labored  in  this  community,  my  ofiicial  relations  with  my  chairman  and 
members  of  my  committee  have  been  the  very  pleasantest,  and  any  suc- 
cess I  may  have  attained  is  largely  due  to  your  wise  counsel  and  generous 
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sympathj^.  In  youi-  appointments  you  have  surrounded  me  with  able 
and  accomplished  teachers,  and  in  your  school  legislation  you  Jiave 
discharged  your  duties  for  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  A  good  com- 
mittee is  a  very  essential  factor  in  our  public-school  system. 

Parents,  you  will  rejoice  with  me  in  the  completion  of  this  building. 
For  several  years  the  Lincoln  District  has  sutfered  for  want  of  accom- 
modations, and  we  have  been  obliged  to  place  many  of  your  children  in 
churches,  vestries,  and  chapels  not  adapted  for  school  purposes.  Now 
our  troubles  in  that  direction  are  at  an  end,  and  we  are  to  occupy 
a  buikling  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  second  to  none  in  the  city  in  its  ap- 
jiointments,  its  conveniences,  and  all  its  arrangements  fur  the  health  and 
comfort  of  your  children.  Several  parties  have  conti-ibuted  their  skill 
and  taste  in  its  construction.  Its  architectural  merit  is  due  to  Mr. 
A.  H.  Vinal,  a  former  city  ai'chitect.  Mr.  H.  H.  Atwood,  the  present 
city  architect,  has  had  charge  of  the  details  in  its  completion,  and  to 
him  I  wish  to  express  my  obligation  for  many  important  changes  and 
improvements.  The  excellence  of  the  carpenter  w^ork  is  due  to  Mr. 
M.  S.  Gifford;  of  the  elaborate  sanitary  arrangement,  to  Mr.  D.  A. 
Horgan;  of  the  jDainting  and  graining,  to  jNIr.  John  White.  I  wish  to 
bear  my  testimony  to  the  fidelity  and  good  judgment  of  all  these 
persons. 

It  Avill  be  my  good  fortune  to  labor  in  a  new  house  with  many  of  the 
same  parents  who  have  given  me  their  sympathy  and  support  for  so 
many  j'ears.  On  our  annual  visitation  days  at  the  dear  old  Lincoln, 
you  have  thronged  our  rooms  and  cheered  us  with  your  presence.  You 
have  encouraged  pupils  and  teachers,  and  my  earnest  hope  is  that  I  may 
so  manage  tlie  att'airs  of  this  new  school  that  you  may  continue  to  give 
us  your  hearty  cooperation,  without  which  no  instruction,  however 
wise,  can  secure  the  best  results.  Able  teachers,  fine  houses,  improved 
methods  of  instruction  will  do  much  for  your  children ;  but  the  influence 
of  home,  of  fathers  and  mothers,  more  than  all  other  influences,  will 
decide  the  destiny  of  your  loved  ones. 

In  the  history  of  our  country,  four  spots  are  memorable  for  important 
events:  Lexington,  Concord,  Bunker  Hill,  and  Dorchester  Heights. 
This  house  is  situated  on  the  historic  Dorchester  Heights.  It  was 
here  that  the  immortal  Washington  by  his  masterly  military  genius 
secured  the  bloodless  victory  which  compelled  the  British  army  to  leave 
our  city.  Let  these  associations  be  an  incentive  to  inspire  every  pupil  to 
a  patriotic  love  of  country,  to  good  citizenship,  and  to  a  better  life. 
Let  the  teachers  try  to  cause  their  pupils  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
noble  Washington,  that  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  love  of  country  may  form 
a  part  of  their  characters. 

We  meet  here  to-day  to  dedicate  this  house  to  the  physical,  mental, 
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and  moral  developments  of  your  children.  We  wish  to  give  them  sound 
bodies,  Avell-furnished  minds,  and  good  hearts,  —  soiuid  bodies,  that  may 
bear  the  physical  burdens  that  are  before  them ;  well-furnished  minds, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  meet  successfully  the  problems  of  life ;  and 
good  hearts,  that  they  may  be  true  to  themselves,  true  to  all  with  whom 
they  may  be  associated,  and  true  to  their  God. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  and  parents, 
I  will  pledge  you,  both  for  myself  and  the  able  teachers  associated  with 
me,  our  best  efforts  to  meet  your  expectations ;  to  make  this  a  good 
school ;  to  make  it  worthy  of  this  splendid  building ;  to  make  it  worthy 
of  the  liberality  of  our  beloved  citj';  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  distin- 
guished name  it  bears. 

The  Chairman.  —  When  I  first  became  a  member  of  the  School 
Board,  there  were  but  three  Grammar  Schools  in  South  Boston,  — the 
Lawrence,  Bigelow,  and  Lincoln.  Since  then  four  have  been  added. 
OF  these,  one  was  named  for  our  great  war  Governor,  and,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  is  the  only  monument  of  an^-  account  to  his  memory;  three 
of  the  others  have  been  named  for  the  Mayors  of  our  great  city. 

When,  from  signs  unmistakable,  it  was  known  that  another  would  soon 
be  added  to  our  school  family,  the  wise  men  of  the  Sixth  Division  came 
together  and  took  into  their  council  the  aged  men  and  mature  matrons 
of  the  School  Board,  and  talked  over  what  the  name  of  the  new-comer 
should  be,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  it  should  be  Thomas 
N.  Hart. 

Mr.  Mayor,  the  last,  you  know,  in  the  eyes  of  the  parents,  is  the 
brightest,  the  sweetest,  and  the  best.  Such  is  the  school  in  the  e3-es  of  the 
School  Board,  and  we  have  named  our  baby  for  you,  and  we  ask  your 
blessing  upon  it.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  and  honor 
of  introducing  to  you  Hon.  Thomas  N.  Hart,  Mayor  of  Boston. 

ADDRESS   OF   HOX.   THOMAS  X.   HART. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends, — I  thank  the  School  Committee  for 
having  given  my  name  to  this  school-house,  and  I  thank  you  all  for  your 
attendance  at  this  dedication.  I  trust  that  the  children  attending  this 
school  will  have  tlie  best  education  the  city  affords.  The  best  education 
is  that  which  best  fits  an}-  one  for  the  duties,  the  struggles,  and  the  en- 
joyments of  life. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  work  of  our  schools  has  been  one- 
sided, or  that  too  much  attention  has  been  given  to  book  knowledge. 
But  I  am  sure  that  true  education  means  more  than  the  gaining  of 
knowledge ;  it  means  also  the  training  of  the  body  and  the  senses,  and 
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the  best  training  of  the  mind  ami  heart.  What  we  know  is  important; 
what  we  do  and  know  how  to  do  is  more  important ;  what  we  are  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  not  only  to  ourselves  and  to  our  friends,  but 
also  to  our  city  and  our  country.  We  are  happy  and  the  country  is 
happy  when  we  all  know  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  our  faculties 
and  opportunities. 

So  much  is  expected  of  our  teachers  that  I  do  not  like  to  ask  more  of 
them.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  our  children's  hands  and  eyes  need  an  edu- 
cation full}'  as  much  as  do  their  minds.  Accordingly  I  have  full  faith  in 
manual  training  and  all  it  implies. 

As  the  city  provides  the  homes  of  education,  and  as  the  best  is  just 
good  enough  for  the  children,  I  wish  that  our  school-houses  might  be 
rather  plain  without,  not  more  than  three  or  four  stories  high,  well 
aired  and  well  lighted,  properl}'  heated,  and  as  comfortable  as  our 
wealth  and  taste  can  make  them.  If  I  could  put  the  right  spirit  here, 
you  would  have  quiet  contentment,  simple  cheerfulness,  pleasant  alac- 
rity in  whatever  has  to  be  done,  and  very  little  fuss  about  the  short- 
comings of  others. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  public  schools  are  in  danger.  Some  good 
folks  in  their  honest  alarm  have  actually  rushed  to  their  defence.  Now 
the  more  friends  the  public  schools  have  the  better;  but  I  should  like 
to  find  out  who  their  enemies  are.  They  have  no  enemies,  least  of  all 
here  in  Boston,  where  for  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  past  we  have 
spent  every  fourth  or  fifth  dollar  of  our  local  taxes  upon  our  jiublic 
schools.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  tax  is  paid  willingly,  and  there  is  no 
visible  sign  that  our  public  schools  will  be  without  the  fullest  public 
support. 

I  trust  that  the  Thomas  N.  Hart  School  will  graduate  good  citizens 
only.  They  are  good  citizens  who  do  their  whole  duty  in  the  public  as 
well  as  in  private  affairs.  Therefore  I  enjoin  its  masters  that  this  school 
shall  never  be  without  a  copy  of  the  American  Constitution,  the  Consti- 
tution of  our  Commonwealth,  and  the  City  Charter.  Choose  your  dic- 
tionaries and  your  atlas  as  you  please ;  but  teach  your  boys  and  your 
girls  loyalty  to  Boston,  to  Massachusetts,  to  the  United  States.  Teach 
them  that  the  neglect  of  private  duty  is  a  wrong  which  will  be  i)un- 
ished,  and  that  neglect  of  public  duty  is  a  far  greater  wrong,  for  which 
the  whole  community  must  suff"er,  and  that  we  belong  to  a  great  city 
and  a  very  great  country. 

The  Chairman.  —  I  don't  know  how  I  can  better  introduce  the  next 
speaker  to  you  than  by  relating  a  short  incident.  Twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago,  one  afternoon  I  was  in  a  car  coming  from  Washington  to 
Philadelphia.     Soon  after  we  left  Washington  it  was  noised  through  tlie 
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car  that  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  his  staff  were  in  the  car.  I  liad 
seen  the  Governor  before,  and,  I  think,  had  been  introduced,  but  I  did  not 
j)resunie  ui^on  an  acquaintance,  consequently  I  kept  my  seat.  During 
the  afternoon  I  sat  looking  out  of  the  window  when  some  one  sat  down  in 
the  seat  beside  me,  threw  his  arm  over  my  shoulder  and  said,  '*  Packard, 
how  are  you,  and  how  does  it  go?"  I  turned  to  look,  and  it  was  the 
Governor.  The  eyes  of  the  passengers  were  upon  us,  and  I  was  a  larger 
man  than  ever.  When  I  got  home  I  told  my  friends  how  highly  I  had 
been  favored,  and  I  found  that  the  Governor  had  used  everybody  else  the 
same  way,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  he  was  and  is  the  most  i^opular 
man  in  Massachusetts.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you 
Ex-Gov.  John  D.  Lons;. 


ADDRESS  OF   EX-GOV.   JOHN  D.   LONG. 

If  I  recollect  aright  the  scene  to  which  Dr.  Packard  has  so  eloquently 
referred,  there  was  great  curiosity  in  that  car  to  see  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts ;  but  an  interesting  feature  of  the  occasion  was  that 
everj-body  believed  —  as  well  they  might  from  his  handsome  presence—; 
that  Dr.  Packard,  and  not  your  humble  servant,  was  that  distinguished 
functionary. 

,  As  I  listened  to  the  chaplain's  prayer,  as  I  have  sat  here  during  these 
exercises,  looking  from  these  windows  uj^on  yonder  wintry  scene,  upon 
the  waters  of  the  bay,  my  mind  has  gone  back  to  the  time  when  our  Pil- 
grim Fathers  landed  on  the  shores  of  Plymouth.  I  have  recalled  their 
privations  and  sufferings,  and  admired  them  in  that  they  yet  gave  of  their 
scanty  store  to  found  the  common  school  and  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  young.  I  have  recalled  also  my  own  boyhood  and  the  modest 
school-house  with  a  single  room,  with  the  fire  on  the  hearth  in  front  of 
us,  and  the  wind  whistling  through  the  cracks  behind  us,  and  I  have  felt 
grateful  that  while  the  api^ointments  of  the  school-room  were  so  scanty, 
yet  the  same  spirit  of  learning  which  inspired  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and 
our  Puritan  ancestors,  and  which  made  the  little  school-house  of  my 
boyhood  a  sacred  temple,  is  the  same  spirit  which  has  erected  these 
magnificent  walls,  inspired  this  noble  corps  of  teachers,  and  is  in  the 
hearts  of  tliese  pupils  to  Avhose  songs  you  have  this  afternoon  been 
listening  with  so  much  delight. 

This  occasion  is  one  which  is  not  limited  to  this  day  or  to  this  com- 
munity. It  marks  the  progress  of  education  and  of  civilization  through- 
out our  Commonwealth  and  the  whole  Republic.  It  is  a  feature  which 
emphasizes  the  splendid  democracy  under  which  we  live.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  government  of  the  people,  and  one  of  the  i>eople's  institutions.    It 
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is  so  emleaved  to  them  tliat  [  Ii.ive  no  fear  of  the  stability  or  perma- 
nence of  our  public  scliools.  They  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
State ;  and  when  they  go,  the  State  is  gone. 

It  is  a  habit  and  has  become  an  easy  phrase  to  si)eak  of  our  cities  as 
sources  and  centres  of  danger  to  the  public  weal.  My  own  observation 
and  belief  are  that  our  cities  are  sources  of  strength.  They  are  made 
u[)  of  all  classes,  nationalities,  races,  religions,  creeds,  and  political 
opinions.  The  original  Puritan  element  is  no  longer  numerically  a 
majority,  and  yet  the  New  England  idea  and  characteristics  still  mark 
the  city  and  the  country  alike.  It  is  because  they  are  so  comprehensive 
and  wise  that  they  have  absorbed  and  given  mould  to  all  these  various 
elements  which  have  come  within  our  borders,  and  they  have  done  so 
more  through  the  agency  of  the  i^ublic  school  than  through  any  other. 
In  them  have  been  moulded  the  tone,  j^urpose,  and  backbone  of  genera- 
tion after  generation.  Yet  none  the  less  the  spirit  of  independent 
thinking,  and  f:iith,  and  action  has  been  left  untrammelled.  This  is 
the  true  democratic  civilization.  As  a  result,  as  I  said  befoi-e,  our  cities, 
even  if  they  be  full  of  danger  and  temptation,  have  been  made  full  also 
of  the  very  strongest  and  most  efficient  agencies  of  good.  AVhere  is 
there  better  order,  where  more  protection  to  life  and  person,  where 
better  schools,  where  more  fully  attended  and  beneficent  churches, 
Avhere  more  generous  and  helpful  institutions  of  charity,  where  quicker 
movements  of  reform  in  society  or  politics,  where  keener  debate  and 
discussion  of  public  questions,  or  where,  in  short,  all  the  attributes  of 
enterprise,  intelligence,  and  thrift  than  in  these  cities? 

I  most  cordially  congratulate  this  community  that  it  has  erected  this 
beautiful  structure.  I  congratulate  the  teachers  and  pupils  who  will 
2)ass  within  its  walls  so  many  happy  and  useful  hours ;  and  I  congratu- 
late you,  Mv.  Mayor,  that  it  is  to  bear  your  name.  You  have  presented 
it  with  a  beautiful  clock,  —  I  can  only  present  it  with  my  best  and  most 
cordial  good  wishes. 


The  Chairman.  —  One  of  the  most  wonderful  things,  to  my  mind, 
connected  with  the  great  Brooklyn  bridge  is  the  fact  that  its  superin- 
tendent did  not  see  it  except  from  a  distance  for  several  years  before  its 
completion.  In  a  room  on  Mason  street,  not  more  than  fifteen  by 
twenty  feet  in  size,  sits  day  after  day  the  Superintendent  of  the  great 
Boston  school  system.  I  suppose  he  leaves  his  office  sometimes,  and 
he  may  have  been  in  South  Boston,  but  I  never  have  seen  him  here  until 
to-day.  He  has  a  warm  welcome.  I  am  glad  to  inti-oduce  to  you  Mr. 
Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Supei'intendent  of  the  Boston  schools. 
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ADDRESS    OF    MR.    EDWIN    P.    SEAVER. 

Mr.  Chairman,  —  The  natural  i-ate  of  increase  in  our  school  popula- 
tion adds  somewhat  more  than  a  thousand  children  every  year  to  the 
number  needing  school-i'ooms  and  teachers.  Besides  this  increase,  there 
is  a  migration  of  our  population  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another. 
Old  school-houses  are  deserted  in  districts  where  business  blocks  have 
replaced  dwelling-houses;  and  new  school-houses  must  be  built  in  the 
places  where  the  dislodged  people  settle  down  again.  And  so,  with  the 
increase  and  with  the  migration  of  our  population,  Boston  needs  regu- 
larly an  amount  of  new  school  accommodation  that  would  be  repre- 
sented by  at  least  one  grammar  and  one  primary  school-building  every 
year.  If,  for  any  cause,  the  erection  of  new  buildings  is  postponed, 
the  needs  only  accumulate,  like  a  debt  at  compound  interest.  That 
is  the  reason  whj'  so  many  new  school-houses  are  needed  just  now. 
Our  needs  have  been  allowed  to  accumulate. 

If  the  suggestion  be  made  that  a  part  of  these  accumulated  needs 
may  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  private  or  parochial  schools,  the 
ansvver  is  that,  up  to  this  date,  our  people  have  not  displayed  remark- 
able alacrity  in  availing  themselves  of  that  means  of  relief. 

There  appears  to  be  on  the  part  of  our  people  an  abiding  confidence 
in  our  public  schools.  Those  who  have  enjoyed  their  advantages  are 
slow  to  deny  the  same  advantages  to  their  children. 

So  may  it  ever  continue  to  be  !  And  may  those  who  build  the  school- 
houses,  those  who  manage  the  schools,  and  especially  those  who  teach 
the  children,  spare  no  effort  to  make  the  public  schools  so  excellent 
that  few  may  find  it  advantageous  to  send  their  children  to  any  other. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  our  public  schools  are  the  foundation 
of  our  free  republican  form  of  government.  It  is  a  well-worn  state- 
ment. But  there  are  some  statements  that  never  wear  out ;  and  this  is 
one  of  them.  The  best  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  so  well-worn.  It  has 
passed  into  the  current  of  our  every-day  thinking  and  conversation. 
Still,  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  occasionally  of  the  full  significance 
of  the  fact  that  free  political  institutions  rest  upon  universal  popular 
education . 

For  the  education  of  the  whole  people  in  the  duties  of  citizenship, 
nothing  better  has  yet  been  devised  than  the  free  public  schools  of  the 
United  States.  Foreign  nations  are  coming  to  see  this  more  and  more 
clearly,  and  while  their  leaders  may  turn  to  Germany  for  the  science 
of  teaching,  —  pedagogy,  —  they  turn  to  our  own  country  when  they 
seek  to  study  the  relation  of  education  to  citizenship. 

A  few  years  ago  a  long  visit  was  made  in  this  city  by  agents  of  the 
French   Republic,   lor   the    purpose    of  investigating  thoroughly    our 
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system  and  nietliods  of  primary-school  instruction.  The  agents  were 
two  highly  intelligent  French  women,  teachers  by  profession,  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting  plans  for  the  organization  of  pri- 
mary instruction  in  the  cities  of  France.  Their  inquiries  were  to  me 
uncommonly  interesting ;  the  points  they  touched  upon  wefe  full  of 
significance,  and  opened  lines  of  thought  not  often  touched  in  the 
routine  of  daily  school  work.  One  day  I  visited  with  them  a  large 
primary  school  in  a  quarter  of  the  city  then,  as  now,  filled  with  all  sorts 
of  foreign  population,  all  poor,  and  some  very  miserable.  Englisli 
and  Irish  and  Germans  and  Swedes  and  Poi-tuguese  and  Italians  and 
Russians  and  I  know  not  what  else,  were  all  represented  among  the 
pupils  of  that  school.  Half  the  children  were  foreign-born  ;  and  the 
other  half  were  children  of  foreign-born  parents.  These  facts  appeared 
in  response  to  the  inquiries  I  made  in  the  school-rooms  for  the  informa- 
tion of  iiiy  French  visitors.  They  seemed  intensely  impressed,  and  after 
reflecting  said :  — 

"  So  these  primai-y  schools  of  yours,  like  this  one  here,  are  the  very 
instruments  by  which  you  take  hold  of  all  this  crude  foreign  element 
and  mould  it  into  good  American  citizens?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  this  is  the  plage  and  these  the  agents,"  indicating  the 
teachers,  "  through  whom  we  undertake  the  work  of  training  for  citi- 
zenship." 

"  Well,"  they  added,  "  this  work  is  fundamental,  — this  education  for 
liberty,  —  and  it  is  this  very  work  that  is  engaging  the  best  thought  and 
eff'ort  in  France  to-day.  The  phrase  '  education  for  liberty  '  has  become 
quite  the  watchword  with  us." 

The  thought  education  for  liberty,  for  free  citizenship,  for  self- 
government,  in  the  primary  schools  where  the  children  of  all  classes 
and  races  are  received  and  treated  as  equals  of  one  another,  seemed  to 
impress  my  visitors  deeply.  Their  earnestness  in  the  expression  of  it, 
and  their  frequent  recurrence  to  it  in  later  conversations,  led  me,  I  con- 
fess, to  query  whether  we,  on  our  part,  everywhere  and  always  fully 
realize  its  great  significance.  Possibly  we  may  need  occasional  de- 
privations, as  in  the  case  of  pure  air  and  sunshine,  to  awaken  us  to  the 
full  realization  of  the  ever-present  blessings  growing  out  of  our  schools. 

Let  us  sincerely  trust,  however,  that  we  may  be  spared  any  such  trial. 
May  we  go  on  in  time  to  come,  as  in  time  past,  every  year  dedicating 
temples  to  learning,  no  less  beautiful,  no  less  perfect  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments, than  is  the  one  we  dedicate  to-day  !  And  may  the  spirit  of  the 
management  be  so  broad  and  free,  the  spirit  of  the  teachings  so  true, 
so  kind,  so  tolerant,  so  considerate,  that  no  portion  of  our  people  shall 
have  any.  even  the  slightest,  reason  to  turn  awa}"  from  our  puljlic  schools 
for  any  other  means  of  education  whatsoever ! 
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The  Chairman. — "We  have  with  vis  now  one  who  is  considered  the 
head-master  of  Boston  schools,  a  former  I'esident  and  teacher  in  South 
Boston.  Dr.  Larkin  Dunton,  head-master  of  the  Normal  school,  will 
address  us. 

ADDRESS  OF  LARKIN  DUNTON,  LL.D. 

Mr.  Chairman,  —  I  congratulate  the  master,  teachers,  and  pupils  of 
this  school,  and  the  citizens  of  South  Boston  genei'ally,  upon  tlie  posses- 
sion of  this  the  latest  and  the  best  of  the  beautiful  school-houses  in  this 
part  of  the  city.  Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  school  architect- 
ure in  Boston  within  tlie  last  fifty  years  ;  but  greater  improvement  still 
in  the  schools  themselves.  As  the  old-time  crudeness  in  school  build- 
ings has  given  place  to  convenience  and  beauty,  so  the  old-time  rude- 
ness in  schools  has  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  helpfulness. 
The  teachers  and  puijils  are  no  longer  enemies,  each  striving  for  the 
mastery,  but  friends,  both  working  for  a  common  purpose.  The  teach- 
ers are  better  qualified  to  lead,  and  the  pupils  are  more  ready  to  be 
guided  and  directed.  The  pupils  are  better  learners,  because  they  have 
better  teachers.  The  average  teacher  of  fifty  years  ago  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  any  good  school  to-day.  Then,  the  main  qualification  was 
power  to  enforce  obedience  ;  now,  it  is  power  so  to  guide  the  pupil  as  to 
enlist  his  whole  soul  in  the  jjroper  work  of  the  hour.  The  old  test  of  a 
good  school,  namely,  listening  for  a  pin  to  drop, — perfect  stillness, 
—  has  been  replaced  bj-  the  modern  one,  —  the  jiresence  of  cheerfuhiess, 
happiness,  and  an  earnest  eff'ort  to  do  and  be  of  the  best.  The  modern 
school  is  a  j^lace  for  vigorous  endeavor  to  become  wise  and  good. 

I  congratulate  the  j^arents  and  puijils  assembled  here  to-day,  upon 
having  a  real  modern  school,  pervaded  by  the  modern  spirit,  and  filled 
with  modern  teachers.  For,  after  all,  the  school  depends  upon  the 
teacher;  indeed,  the  teacher  is  the  school.  And  I  congratulate  you, 
especially,  upon  having  at  the  head  of  this  school  an  embodiment  of  the 
true  modern  educational  spirit.  I  knew  Mr.  Ham  thirty  years  ago,  and 
I  have  known  him  ever  since.  He  was  then  an  excellent  principal  of  a 
city  grammar  school,  and  he  has  been  growing  better  ever  since.  He 
has  ripened  with  exiierienee,  and  mellowed  with  age,  and  is  still  an 
earnest  student  of  the  latest  phases  of  education,  both  mental  and  phys- 
ical. He  is  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  this  city.  May  his  influence  and 
usefulness  continue  to  bless  our  children  till  he  shall  attain  a  ripe  old 
age  ! 

Parents,  you  have  a  good  school-house,  good  teachers,  and  a  w^ise 
master.  It  now  remains  with  you  to  say  whether  you  shall  have  a  good 
school.     Take  a  live  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  children ;  see  that 
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they  are  prompt  and  punelual.  Show  the  teachers  tliat  you  have  an 
interest  in  them.  Show  this  by  your  actions,  and  on  convenient  occa- 
sions by  your  visits.  And  remember  that  teachers  are  human,  and  that 
a  few  words  of  deserved  commendation  is  very  grateful  to  a  woman's 
heart,  —  to  say  nothing  of  a  man.  Honor  the  head  of  your  school,  and 
sustain  him  by  word  and  deed.  Let  him  feel  the  warming  influence  of 
your  sympathy,  and  the  encouragement  of  full  appreciation  of  his  work  ; 
then  all  will  go  well. 

The  Chairman. — A  man  from  Canada,  or  just  over  across  the 
water,  three  thousand  miles,  is  considered  a  foreigner,  but  we  have  a 
gentleman  here  who  was  born  and  raised  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thou- 
sand miles  beyond  San  Francisco,  and  still  he  calls  himself  a  Western 
Yankee  ;  why  he  does  this  perhaps  he  can  tell  you.  I  take  pleasure  in 
introducing  to  you  Rev.  L.  A.  Banks,  pastor  of  St.  John's  M.E.  Church. 

ADDRESS   OF   REV.  LOUIS  A.  BANKS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,  —  I  shall  take  but  a 
moment  at  this  late  hour  to  add  my  congratulations  to  the  eloquent  and 
appropriate  words  to  which  you  have  already  listened. 

Yet  I  am  glad,  Oregonian  Yankee  that  I  am,  to  be  identified  with  the 
dedication  of  this  splendid  school-building.  This  is  the  age  of  the 
school-house.  An  age  when  inequalities  of  physical  force  never  counted 
for  so  little.  An  age  when  the  forces  that  think,  that  are  trained  to 
think,  are  coming  more  and  more  into  power.  An  age  when  men  are 
strong  or  weak  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  allies  with  which 
they  ally  themselves.  As  your  Chairman  has  alluded  to  my  western 
birthplace,  over  by  the  Pacific,  under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Hood,  I  am 
reminded  that  a  few  years  ago  I  was  going  up  the  Columbia  river  in  a 
steamer,  at  the  time  when  the  road-bed  for  the  first  railway  track  down 
that  great  river  was  being  prepared.  I  rode  in  the  pilot-house  with  the 
captain,  and  he  pointed  out  to  me  a  great  mountain  of  rock  rising  up 
hundreds  of  feet  from  the  water's  edge,  and  assured  me  that  giant  rock 
was  to  be  removed  to  make  way  for  the  track-layers.  I  looked  at  it  in- 
credulously, for  it  seemed  impossible  that  any  hands  save  those  that 
weigh  the  mountains  in  scales  could  move  it.  But  a  few  weeks 
later  I  came  back  down  the  river,  and  that  overhanging  mountain 
of  rock  was  gone,  and  the  track-layei-s  were  at  work  where  it 
had  stood.  Through  the  current  that  ran  three  hundred  feet  in 
depth  at  its  base  little  islands  of  rock  were  jutting  up,  and  the  cap- 
tain told  me  that  when  the  great  mass  of  rock  was  hurled  into  the 
river  that  it  drove  the  water  on  the  farther  shore  moi'e  than  a  mile  away. 
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sixty  feet  uj)  the  mountain  side,  and  tore  great  oak-trees  out  by  the 
roots.  What  did  it?  Ten  thousand  men  might  have  gone  up  against 
that  rock  with  pick  and  crowbar  and  brawny  muscles  and  dug  away 
for  ten  thousand  years  and  it  would  have  been  as  immutable  in  the 
end  as  in  the  beginning;  but  a  few  men  went  up  under  the  direction  of 
a  keen-brained  engineer  and  drilled  their  little  holes  back  into  the  dark 
recesses,  poured  a  few  handfuls  of  helpless-looking  powder  and 
touched  it  with  a  spark  of  fire,  when  lo  !  that  powder  became  a  flash 
of  lightning  that  smote  like  a  thunder-bolt  from  God,  and  that  moun- 
tain of  rock  was  hurled  from  its  foundations  as  if  it  had  been  only  a 
mass  of  feathers.  The  trained  brain  and  heart  is  to  rule  in  the  new 
age.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  completion  of  this  splendid  temple  of 
learning,  and  sincerely  hope  that  this  noble  master  and  trained  corps 
of  teachers  shall  be  able  to  ally  the  youth  that  shall  gather  in  these 
rooms  with  those  forces,  in  mental  and  moral  dynamics,  that  shall  make 
them  strong  and  efficient  citizens,  able  to  grapple  with  and  master 
the  problems  that  crowd  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  century  toward 
which  we  hasten. 

The  Chairman.  —  I  see  there  is  present  the  chairman  of  the  Seventh 
Division  Committee.  I  know  he  has  an  important  meeting  this  after- 
noon and  must  soon  leave.  I  wish  to  call  on  Mr.  James  S.  Murphy, 
Chairman  Seventh  Division  Committee,  and  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Evening  Schools,  my  personal  friend,  and  a  gentleman  whom 
you  will  all  delight  to  hear. 

ADDRESS   OF  ]VIR.   JAMES  S.  MURPHY. 

Mr.  Chairman, — I  thank  you  for  your  kind  compliments.  I  hope 
there  may  be  many  who  think  I  deserve  them,  in  part. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the  dedication  of  a  new  public 
school  in  our  city,  because  it  brings  very  forcibly  home  to  one  that 
Boston  still  grows  and  prospers.  We  of  to-day  pass  by,  and  a  larger  and 
better  equipi)ed  army  of  workers  will  come  from  our  schools  to  accom- 
plish a  greater  and  broader  prosperity  for  the  Boston  of  the  future. 

It  is  not  right  nor  proper  that  any  class  or  party  should  set  themselves 
up  as  the  particular  guardians  of  our  schools.  The  schools  are  common 
public  property,  and  supported  by  the  contributions  of  all.  In  their 
government  all  have  a  right  to  consideration.  The  Fathers  of  our 
Country  laid  down  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Republic  "  that  taxa- 
tion without  representation  is  tyranny."  On  that  princijjle  they  began 
our  Revolution  and  accomplished  its  glorious  end.  That  principle  is  as 
dear  to-day  to  every  true  American  heart  as  it  was  then,  and  he  is  a 
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recreant  American  wlio  would  wish  it  otiierwise.  In  carrying  on  any 
public  undertaking  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  attract  in  every  proper  way  the  sympathy  of  all  citizens  to 
the  work.  Our  public  schools  will  never  do  their  full  part  if  any  other 
spirit  prevails. 

All  philosophy  never  conceived  a  more  kind,  a  more  loving  sentence 
than  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by."  I  hope  and  believe 
after  what  has  been  said  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  one  of  the  most 
■worthy  of  Boston's  business  men,  our  nevei'-to-be-forgotten  ex-gov- 
ernor, and  your  ever  diligent  and  broad-minded  chairman,  we  are  all 
eager  to  do  our  part,  that  our  public  schools  may  always  be  attractive 
to  all,  and  that  they  may  never  take  a  single  step  backward,  but  ever 
forward.     This  means  success. 

The  Ch.urma-N. — There  is  another  gentleman  present  of  whom 
you  have  often  heard,  and  whom  I  know  you  would  like  to  see,  and  hear 
speak,  but  I  have  given  him  my  solemn  promise  that  if  he  would  be 
present  this  afternoon  I  would  not  call  on  him  to  speak,  and  I  shall  not 
do  it;  but  if  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Chairman  of  the  Eighth  Division 
Committee,  will  just  stand  up  where  he  is  and  let  us  look  at  him  about 
two  minutes,  it  would  please  us  all  very  much. 

ADDRESS    OF    MR.    SAMUEL    B.    CAPEN. 

I  feai'ed  that  Dr.  Packard,  in  the  excitement  of  the  last  few  days,  had 
forgotten  that  I  made  a  contract  with  him  not  to  make  a  speech.  He 
asked  me  a  few  days  ago  if  I  intended  to  be  present  at  these  dedication 
exercises,  and,  on  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  said  he  wanted  me  to 
make  a  short  speech.  I  told  him  if  I  must  speak  I  would  not  come  at 
all,  and  then  he  offered  to  take  me  without  an  address,  and  you  know  . 
the  rest.  Here  on  Dorchester  Heights,  so  near  the  22d  of  February 
and  the  story  of  the  little  hatchet,  "  I  cannot  tell  a  lie  " !  I  have  one 
advantage  over  Mr.  Murphy  who  has  preceded  me,  for  not  only  was  I 
born  in  Boston  and  educated  in  Boston,  but  I  was  a  South  Boston  Boy 
for  two  years,  and  therefore  I  am  especially  glad  to  be  here  to-day 
and  join  in  the  festivities  of  this  occasion.  The  city  has  provided  this 
building  which  is  supposed  in  its  arrangements  to  be  one  of  the  very 
best  ever  built.  The  School  Committee  have  put  it  in  charge  of  a 
master  who  has  been  tried  and  proved  and  found  to  be  among  the  best. 
They  have  given  it  a  name  which  stands  for  all  that  is  honest  and  true  ; 
but  the  future  success  of  this  school  will  depend  upon  you,  boys.  And 
now  if  I  may  say  one  sober  word,  it  is  this :  Do  not  play  study,  but 
study.    There  is  not  the  slightest  chance  in  this  world  for  those  who  we 
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sa}'  in  business  are  seeliing  for  wliat  they  call  a  "  soft  job,"  and  whose 
plan  is  to  get  the  most  for  the  least.  There  is  only  one  road  to  success, 
and  that  is  by  fidelity  to  the  old  maxim,  "  All  at  it  and  always  at  it." 
Along  this  road  there  is  always  success,  and  on  any  other  road  there  is 
always  failure. 

The  Chairman. —  Mr.  Gallagher  has  a  word  to  say. 

The  President  of  the  School  Board.  —  The  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  recognizing  the  importance  of  education  to  the  people 
of  the  State,  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  Chief  Executive  Magistrate 
the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  he  being  by  virtue  of  his  office 
Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education.  It  was 
expected  until  very  lately  that  His  Excellency  would  be  represented 
here  to-day  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Brackett,  Governor-elect  of  our 
Commonwealth,  but  owing  to  an  important  official  engagement  he  has 
been  unable  to  come,  and  he  sent  the  following  letter :  — 

Boston,  Nov.  23,    1889. 
Hon.  Charles  T.  Gallagher  :  — 

Dear  Sir, —  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Thomas  N.  Hart  Grammar  School,  on  Wednesday,  December  4. 
In  reply  will  say  that  it  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present,  and 
thereby  to  manifest  my  interest  in  the  occasion  and  my  respect  for  Mayor 
Hart,  in  whose  honor  and  in  appreciation  of  whose  services  to  the  city  the 
new  school  is  appropriately  named,  but  by  reason  of  a  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  which  takes  place  at  the  same  hour  as  your  exercises,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  do  so. 

Regretting  this  and  tiianking  you  for  the  invitation,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.    Q.    A.    BRACKETT. 

The  President  continuing  said,  — 

It  is  related  of  the  great  German  composer,  Handel,  that  he  found 
himself  one  Sunday  in  a  small  German  town,  and  entering  the  church 
he  sauntered  into  the  organ-loft,  where  he  remained  seated  until  near  the 
close  of  the  service,  when  he  asked  permission  of  the  organist  to  try 
the  organ:  this  was  granted  him  while  the  congregation  was  retiring 
from  the  churcli.  The  gi-eat  composer  touched  the  keys  and  the  audi- 
ence, instead  of  retiring  as  was  their  custom,  remained,  atti-acted  by  the 
beautiful  tones  which  he  drew  from  the  instrument;  the  organist  be- 
coming impatient  at  the  delay,  finally  called  upon  the  composer,  "  Get 
down  from  that  seat !     Let  me  take  your  place  ;  I  can  play  them  out." 
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As  I  am  called  upon  to  read  this  letter  at  the  close  of  the  ceremonies,  it 
must  be  that  Dr.  Packard  has  thought  that  my  reading  of  it  would  pro- 
duce a  similar  effect  upon  the  audience.  However,  although  it  is  getting 
rather  dark  and  the  writing  is  not  very  plain,  I  will  endeavor  to  make 
it  intelligible  to  you ;  reading  a  letter  under  these  circumstances  re- 
minds me  of  a  story  they  tell  of  the  President  of  a  New  Yoi'k  railroad, 
who  wrote  to  a  trespasser  whose  barn  had  been  built  over  the  line  of 
the  railroad,  saying  that,  unless  his  barn  was  removed  within  a  reasonable 
time,  he  would  be  sued  for  damages.  The  man  received  the  letter,  and 
being  unable  to  decipher  the  writing,  but  recognizing  the  signature, 
kept  the  letter  for  thi-ee  years  and  a  half  and  used  it  as  a  pass  over  the 


road.    I  will  read  a  letter  from  His  Hor 
Lincoln  School  is  named. 


Mr.  Alonzo  G.  Ham  :  — 

My    dear  Sir,  —  Thanks  for  the 
school-house  and  your  kind  personal 
itive  business  engagements  will  prevent 
casion,  and  I  also  deplore  the  fact  that  your  nan? 


for  whom  the 


1889. 


of   the  new 

egret  that  pos- 

e  auspicious  oc- 

no  longer  connected 


with  the  Lincoln  School.  Your  success  in  that  institution  must  be  prophetic 
of  a  like  prosperity  in  the  new  position  upon  which  you  are  now  entering. 
If  the  Lincoln  School  is  the  mother  of  two  schools,  as  you  intimate  that  two 
have  grown  out  of  its  loins,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  children  will  be  worthy 
of  their  progenitor,  and  I  cordially  wish  them  the  same  prosperity  which  has 
crowned  the  original. 

Hoping  for  the  highest  measure  of  good  fortune  for  the  "Thomas  N.  Hart 
School,"  its  teachers  and  pupils,  and  especially  for  its  principal,  I  remain, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

W.    LINCOLN. 


The  choir  sang  "America," 
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